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I.—HEGELIANISM AND ITS CRITICS. 
By Prof. A. SerH. 


PROFEsSOR JONES has a bitter quarrel with the critics of Hege- 
lianism, and those whom it pleases him to call Epistemo- 
logists. He has poured out the vials of his wrath in two 
articles in MIND, and as it would appear from these that I am 
the wickedest of the wicked Epistemologists, it seems fitting 
that I should make some reply. To speak more seriously, 
I am sincerely obliged to him for the searching criticism to 
which he has submitted my articles in the Philosophical 
Review, and the opportunity he thus affords me of restating 
my positions with further explanations. It was with a view 
to elicit such criticism that this tentative form of publication 
was adopted. For what appeared in the Philosophical 
Review formed part, I may explain, of a third course of 
Balfour Lectures, dealing with the Theory of Knowledge, 
and delivered in the spring of 1891. As I did not feel that 
the treatment of the subject was complete, or even in all 
points free from difficulty, I adopted this method of 
publication with a view to benefit by such criticism as might 
be offered, and in order to think out the whole question more 
fully. Since then my own reflexion has convinced me that 
some of the expressions used require explanation and 
modification, and I need not say that my sense of this need 
has been quickened by the image of my supposed theory in 
Prof. Jones’s glass. If such misconceptions are possible, I 
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am ready to admit that the fault must lie, to some extent at 
least, in the ambiguous nature of the phraseology used ; for 
I should not dream of charging Prof. Jones with wilful 
perversion, nor, on the other hand, can I admit that an 
argument, which, in the sense in which it was intended, is 
to me manifestly true, and which has commanded the assent 
of many whose judgment I value, is a superfluity, and a 
tissue of fallacies. But though I do not accuse Prof. Jones 
of knowingly perverting my meaning, I cannot acquit him 
of frequently interpreting that meaning according to his 
preconceived notion of what that meaning must be. This 
is very manifest in his persistent identification of my 
position with ‘Subjective Idealism’ and ‘ Sensationalism ’. 
The finer shades of philosophic theory are notably absent 
from the average Hegelian mind, and just as the Hegelian 
arrogates to himself (most unjustifiably) the exclusive title 
to the name Idealism, so any one who deviates from the 
beaten track of his own formule is at once branded as a 
Sensationalist in disguise. Prof. Jones’s articles betray this 
bias, and I think that if he had interpreted certain of my 
statements less in view of this simple antithesis, and more 
‘in accordance with the whole context of my articles,’ which 
explains and qualifies them, he might have found that the 
problem I was investigating was a real one, not to be 
closured by a dilemma. But he found in my articles the 
Sensationalist whom he went out to see, and he belabours 
him with a will. 

Prof. Jones’s second article, in which he unfolds his 
dilemma and seeks ‘‘ to cut the very root” of Epistemology, 
seems to me the really important part of his contention. It 
is, indeed, a very close and searching piece of argumentation. 
But before proceeding to deal with it, I must touch upon 
certain points in the first article, which is more general in 
character, and is in the main a defence of Hegelianism 
against recent critics. These critics are apparently identi- 
fied as Lotzians and Neo-Lotzians, and to judge from the 
quotations and allusions, I am here also in the forefront of 
the offenders. The article concludes with a revised version 
of the Hegelian theory, in which it is satisfactory to note 
that some of the criticisms have gone home. But I venture 
to think that in its anxiety to repudiate the charge of sub- 


1In this connexion I regret that Prof. Jones had not before him the 
concluding paragraphs of the lectures as spoken. I think he could not 
fail to have gathered from them a truer view of the nature and purpose 
of my argument. They appear in the January number of the Phloso- 
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stantiating knowledge and putting it in place of reality, Prof. 
Jones’s theory arrives at the remarkable result of denying 
knowledge altogether. I will endeavour to explain my 
meaning presently. 

But at the very outset it may be well, in view oi a master- 
ful statement of Prof. Jones, that I establish my right to 
criticise. ‘‘ The duty to criticise,” says Prof. Jones, ‘‘ must 
be based on a right to criticise, and that right can only be 
derived from some consecutive and ultimately constructive 
theory of existence.” I desire to protest most strongly 
against this convenient but wholly unwarrantable assump- 
tion. We do not all carry theories of existence in our 
pockets, but surely it is open to every one to point out the 
inadequacies or the contradictions of any given theory that 
is submitted for his acceptance. I would answer Prof. 
Jones in the fine words of Mill in a somewhat similar refer- 
ence: ‘‘If I am asked what system of philosophy I sub- 
stituted for that which, as a philosophy, I had abandoned, I 
answer, No system; only a conviction that the true system 
was something much more complex and many-sided than I 
had previously had any idea ” (Autobiography, p. 161). These 
words express, moreover, precisely the attitude of many 
critics of Hegelianism. Hegelianism, I venture to say, is 
often stated by its English representatives so vaguely that 
any thinker, not a materialist or a pure sceptic, could 
acquiesce in the general position. But definitely to embrace 
a philosophical theory, implies satisfaction with the line of 
argument by which the result is reached ; it implies accept- 
ance of the argument as a demonstration, and a belief founded 
upon insight that the theory accounts for and includes all 
the facts. Now many critics hold that, as a theory, Hege- 
lianism runs far in advance of insight, and that there are 
awkward facts in the universe to which it cannot be said to 
do justice. It is surely open to critics in these circumstances 
to call for reconsideration, for a wider and more elastic 
theory. Some of them are content to believe where they 
cannot prove ; but if pressed by Hegelian dogmatism, they 
are equally entitled to take up the purely critical attitude of 
a suspension of judgment. As Kant says: ‘‘ When delusive 
proofs are presented to us, it is our duty to meet them with 
the non liquet of a matured judgment ”’. 

The first general remark I would make on Prof. Jones’s 
criticism of his critics concerns the extremely ingenious, but 
really extraordinary, nature of the defence set up. It consists 
of neither more nor less than attributing to these critics the 
very positions which they have consistently and emphatically 
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censured in Hegelianism. Having readily shown the 
absurdity of these positions (much as the critics themselves 
do), Prof. Jones holds up the critics to ridicule for the views 
thus fathered upon them, and so prepares the way for the 
triumphant entry of his own New Hegelianism, amended 
so as to meet the real objections of the critics. Even an 
Epistemologist will turn when such treatment is meted out 
to him. And I honestly cannot describe otherwise than I 
have just done, Prof. Jones’s statements about ‘the world 
of ideas,’ a belief in the substantial existence of which he 
strangely insists on attributing to ‘the critics of Idealism’. 
I speak, of course, only for myself, but it passes my comprehen- 
sion on what Prof. Jones can have tounded this strange 
theory of his opponents’ position. I can only conjecture 
from certain allusions that it is derived from the chapter in 
Lotze’s Logie (book ii. chap. ii.) on ‘The World of Ideas’. 
But if so, the perversion of Lotze’s statement is more than 
I find easy to explain. The very object of the chapter is to 
contrast the timeless identity of significance which belongs 
to a concept, and the eternal validity which belongs to a 
truth, with the existence which belongs to things, or the 
occurrence which we predicate of events. ‘‘ Reality of ex- 
istence is enjoyed by ideas,”’ says Lotze, ‘‘only in the moment 
in which they become, in the character of objects or creations 
of an act of presentation now actually occurring, members 
of this changing world of being and becoming; but, on the 
other hand, we all feel certain in the moment in which we 
think any truth that we have not created it for the first time 
but merely recognised it.’”’ This contrast between validity 
and existence is fundamental to Lotze’s philosophical posi- 
tion, and forms the basis from which he criticises the popular 
hypostatising of the laws of nature as real entities, and the 
more subtle hypostatising of abstract thought in some forms 
of the Hegelian philosophy. If there is one position, there- 
fore, which is more foreign to Lotze’s mind than another, 
it is the conception of a world of ideas as ‘ existential re- 
alities’. 

As regards my own position that could hardly be in doubt. 
What I have most strongly attacked in the Hegelian philo- 
sophy, both in the concluding lecture of Scottish Philosophy 
and throughout Hegelianism and Personality, is just its ten- 
dency to hypostatise thoughts or categories and thus to put 
knowledge in the place of reality, or ‘‘ to construct the world 
out of mere universals ’’—*‘ to deduce existence from pure or 
abstract thought”. Ihave traced this tendency in Hegel 
himself; that forms the substance of my chapter on ‘ Logic 
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as Metaphysic,’ which impeaches Hegel’s identification of 
the two. Ihave shown its continuation, naked and not 
ashamed, in his followers of the Left: I have repeatedly laid 
my finger upon traces of the same tendency in his English 
exponents. Everywhere I have insisted that to speak of 
the existence of thoughts without a thinker is a meaning- 
less phrase. ‘‘ Thought exists,” I say, to quote a single 
passage, ‘“‘only in the thought of a thinker. . . . To 
thought per se, we can attribute neither existence nor 
causal activity; and this being so, it can have no place in 
metaphysics as a theory of Being.” And again, in the 
more recent articles in the Philosophical Review in the 
context of one of the passages which Prof. Jones employs 
for his own purposes, occurs the sentence: ‘‘ Knowledge 
‘-knowing} is an activity, an activo-passive experience of 
the subject”’. 

More than this it was hardly possible to do in the way of 
stating an opinion clearly and emphatically. Yet Prof. 
Jones turns upon the critics of idealism and declares to them 
with much emphasis, presumably as a piece of novel infor- 
mation, that ‘‘ what exists is a series of mental operations, 
activities of reality, as manifested in the subject who thinks 
aud in the conditions within and without him which make 
his thinking possible. There are thinkers and things thought 
about ; but there are no third entities. The mental pro- 
cesses performed by individuals do not leave behind them 
any products which can be regarded as having the apparent 
independence and real existence of things.” There is a cer- 
tain satisfaction in seeing one’s own views expressed almost 
in one’s own language, but there is also a feeling of topsy- 
turvydom in seeing them elaborately proved as a refutation 
of one’s own contentions. : 

Passing from this ingenious but curious method of con- 
troversy, I should like, in connexion with my own criticisins 
of Hegel, to make a tolerably obvious remark. All philo- 
sophical criticism concerns itself with the implications or 
legitimate consequences of a statement rather than with 
the meaning which the statement presumably bore to 
the thinker who gave it currency. This is why philos)- 
phical polemic bandies about so freely the charge of 
_ ‘absurdity’. In reading an opponent’s account of any 
position, the wonder of the reader is how any man out of 
Bedlam could be got to propound such transparent impossi- 
bilities; whereas presumably the author of the theory 
attacked was just as sane as his critic, never dreamt of 
denying the patent facts adduced against him, and had a 
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reasonable and tenable meaning in the theory he pro- 
pounded, if we are content to take it in the sense and 
in the connexion he intended. His affirmations and denials 
require in that case to be interpreted not absolutely, but in 
relation to the theories of which his own is the outgrowth, 
or the critical opponent. The positions which he emphasises 
are supplemented and supported in his own mind by a mass 
of presuppositions which he holds in common with his 
opponents, and which he passes over in silence, because it 
does not occur to him that any one would dream of calling 
them in question. But ideas, as Hegel says, have hands and 
feet : once launched upon the world they soon go alone. 
What was qualified in the mind of the original thinker by a 
multitude of unspoken considerations, comes to be taken by 
his less intelligent followers in its bare unqualified literalness 
as an absolute verity. And the critic who is writing in the 
interests of what he considers truth, and is not merely 
tracing the historic evolution of opinion, is bound to take 
the formula in the same way, in order to develop the conse- 
quences which will follow from it, if so interpreted, and thus 
to demonstrate its inadequacy. Only so can he prepare the 
way for a more adequate and carefully guarded formula. I 
fancy we shall all be agreed that this is a fair account of 
what actually happens, and this, I should like to say, is the 
sense in which my criticisms of Hegel and Green are to be 
understood, when I say, e.g., that Green’s ‘‘ Eternal Con- 
sciousness or Spiritual Principle is no more than a focus 
imaginarius into which the multiplex relations which con- 
stitute the intelligible world return”. So again, when 
I say of Hegel that be reduces the world to pure thought 
ox abstract categories, clothed with a dynamic or creative 
power—that ‘‘ his language would justify us in believing that 
the categories actually take flesh and blood and walk into 
the air,’”—I am not to be understood as saying either that 
Hegel was a fool and that he excogitated transparent ab- 
surdities, or that the Hegelians were so inexorable in their 
logic and so airily unsubstantial in their needs as literally to 
put Hegel’s twenty volumes in place of “all the mighty 
world of eye and ear,” not to speak of the world in which 
we dine and sup. But whatever his meaning, I have con- 
tended that the form he gave to it was misleading, that if 
his words are to be taken with any exactitude, our deduc- 
tions from them would necessarily be of the description 
indicated. We can escape from such conclusions only in one 
of two ways. We may either evade the natural interpreta- 
tion of the awkward passages and take the whole position in 
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a highly vague and indefinite sense,! or we may, as Prof. 
Jones now does, come forward with a modified form of ex- 
pression and insist that that is the true rendering of Hegel’s 
meaning. A certain meed of gratitude would seem in the 
latter case to be due to the critics who have been the ‘ occa- 
sional cause’ of the rectification. 

But Prof. Jones, as I understand him, denies that the 
tendency complained of exists in the Hegelian statements ; 
he denies that Hegelians have ever tended to the confusions 
indicated, and accordingly the well-meant warnings of the 
critics can only seem to him impertinences. LEarly in his 
paper he does indeed say that he “ would be loath to assert that 
Idealists have at no time given colour to the charge that 
they have confused the distinction between knowledge and 
reality in one or other of its various aspects”’ (p. 294). But 
some pages further on he declares that the interpretation 
of God and man and the world as thoughts is as foreign to 
Idealism as their interpretation into rings of smoke (p. 303), 
and apparently (p, 305) treats ‘‘ the preposterous mistake of 
taking knowledge of reality for reality itself” as a charge 
which has no justification, save in the disordered imagination 
of the critics themselves. It is simply a perversion of Hegel’s 
meaning and of the meaning of his idealistic followers (p. 306). 
** No ‘ Hegelian,’ ‘ Neo-Hegelian’ or ‘ Neo-Kantian’ would 
hold that his ideas are the things which they represent” 
(p. 293). Ido not quite see how Prof. Jones’s first admission is 
to be reconciled with the brave words in the latter part of 
the article, nor do I see how this emphatic disavowal can 
be reconciled with such statements as the following from 
Mr. Haldane and Mr. Ritchie, who are as accredited repre- 
sentatives of Hegelian thought and tendencies as Prof. 
Jones himself. “ Knowledge,” says Mr. Haldane (Mrnp, vol. iii. 

. 576), ‘is the ultimace reality, embracing existence within 
itself. The individual is a moment in its dialectical develop- 
ment.” ‘‘ What is any individual thing,” asks Mr. Ritchie 
(Philosophical Review, i. 278), ‘except a meeting-point of 
universal attributes? Qualities are all universals.”’ And 
again (p. 270), “a thing really is—that way of thinking about 
it which fits it into its place in an intelligible system of the 
universe”. Now as the critical analyst of the article re- 
marked at the time in MIND (vol.i. p.439, N.S.) what Mr. Ritchie 
really proves (and what he doubtless intended to say) was 
that a thing really is, not any particular way of thinking 

1 Hegel seems, for example, to say on one occasion that his own elabo- 
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about it, but ‘what it must be thought of as being” i 
order to fit it into its place in an intelligible system of the 
universe. But in Mr. Ritchie’s own statement, we have 
precisely exemplified the tendency to confuse knowing and 
being, to maintain their ‘ identity,’ as the phrase is, in place 
of their necessary relation. The same tendency is seen in 
Mr. Ritchie’s question: ‘‘ What is any individual thing ex- 
cept a meeting-point of universal attributes? Qualities,” 
he adds, “are all universals.’’ Yes, and every universal is, 
as such, an abstract, while all existence is individual and 
concrete. The abstracts, if exhaustively enunciated, are a 
correct description of the thing, but_they do not make the 
thing by ‘meeting’ in a point. “Even an atom,’ I once 
ventured to say, “is more than a category.”” ‘‘ What is an 
atom,” Mr. Ritchie replies, “except a category—a conception 
by help of which we may find it convenient to make the world 
intelligible to ourselves?” (MIND, vol. xiii. p.257). Certainly the 
atom may be spoken of as a category, just as every word we 
use is a universal, but is the world itself, then (supposing it 
to consist of aton.s),no more than a set of categories or con- 
ceptions? Ido not suppose Mr. Ritchie would make such 
an assertion, but he comes dangerously near saying so in the 
very next sentence. ‘If the reality of things consists in 
their being composed of atoms, then it follows that their 
reality consists in their being thought.” Taken in connex- 
ion with the sentences already quoted, this seems to mean 
that their reality consists in the conceptions by which we 
think them. And this is precisely the insidious tendency 
which I have criticised in the English followers of Hegel 
and Green. These extracts appear to me to show that Prof. 
Jones was better advised in his original admission than in 
his subsequent disclaimers. I might also recall to him the 
palmy days of the seventies, when Green’s influence swept 
the universities. “ Relations,” as I well remember, was then 
the password of all the more ardent spirits, and we triumph- 
antly explained the universe to ourselves as a complex of 
relations, unified in an eternal consciousness. ‘To the last 
Green denied any reality to sensation. A historical review 
might also have reminded Prof. Jones that the reduction of 
life to logic actually took place in some of the boldest of the 
Left Wing thinkers, calling from Dr. Hutchison Stirling the 
not wholly unnecessary protest that ‘‘ neither Gods nor men 
are in very truth logical categories,”’ and drawing from him 
the admission that even Hegel himself in his Logic “lays a 
misleading stress on the abstract universal”. Dr. Stirling’s , 
whole note on “ Pantheism and Paganism” in the Schwegler 
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is instructive in connexion with the hypostatisation of 
‘thought’ or ‘the idea’ or ‘ knowledge’; and what he says 
of the master I may be allowed to say with some truth of 
the followers. 

A further historical review, even if conducted on the 
principle of dialectic triplicity, might have suggested that 
there must be something defective or one-sided in the ex- 
clusive stress laid by the Hegelian Idealism upon thought. 
‘‘Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht”’: that 1s sound 
Hegelian doctrine. How then, if Hegel is flawless, are we 
to explain the emphatic protest made by Schelling, Schopen- 
hauer, and Hartmann, not to speak of Herbart, Weisse, 
Lotze and others, against this reduction of existence to 
essence—against the substitution of the formal universal of 
knowledge for the concrete individual of fact? No doubt 
many of these fall back into the opposite extreme of assert- 
ing a reality unrelated to thought, a reality which, therefore, 
becomes ultimately an unknowable. But their opposite 
one-sidedness does not invalidate the soundness of their 
protest against the inadequacy of the Hegelian theory; and 
the very existence of these thinkers, differing widely among 
themselves in most points, but agreeing in what may be 
called their Realism, should be sufficient proof of the need 
for a revision of the Hegelian theory and a more careful 
statement of the philosophical position. But if the original 
theory has been proved, by the incontestable evidence of 
history, to suffer from the taint or bias which has been in- 
dicated, and if the same bias constantly tends to re-invade 
the statement of it even at the present day, it would surely 
be much better, after due acknowledgment to “‘ the critics,” 
to try to embody in a reconstructed theory what is true in 
their contention than to insist on identifying ‘Idealism ’ 
with Hegelianism, and to reiterate the stale charge of failure 
to understand what Hegel really meant. A mode of con- 
troversy which assumes that all truth is to be found in 
Hegel, and that there is nothing but error in the world 
without, must necessarily be barren of result. It savours, 
besides, too strongly of the procedure of an infallible Church 
to commend itself to the modern mind. 

But the most interesting point in the article is that Prof. 
Jones himself is careful to speak of reality rather than of 
Thought with a capital T to which we have been so long 
accustomed. Even Green’s Eternal Consciousness figures 
less prominently. Idealism, we are told, is ‘‘ a theory which 
represents the universe as a thinking activity’ (p. 294); and 
again, the task of Idealism is ‘‘ to investigate the nature of 
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a single real principle and to trace its activity both in outer 
facts and in thinking individuals” (p. 303). To Hegel, ‘‘ the 
Universe was not a system of thought, but a thinking 
reality’ (p. 301). ‘‘ To evolve things out of ideas is a mani- 
festly hopeless endeavour. - Out of thoughts can come 
nothing but thoughts. If Hegel and his followers, old and 
new, have attempted this task they are convicted, in my 
opinion, of manifest absurdity’’(p. 302). Most true, I say, but 
what then of the celebrated transition from Logic to Nature 
—the “ Sich-entschliessen ” of the Idea to pass out of itself 
and masquerade in ‘materiature’? Once more, in Prof. 
Jones’s version, “ Hegel starts from the conception of a reality 
which is all-inclusive, manifesting itself both in the knowing 
subject and in the known object”. . . . “‘ Hegel thought to 
take his stand behind these alternatives on the reality, the 
All, which manifests itself in both of them” (p. 304). And a 
little further on we find Reality elevated in due form to the 
dignity of a capital letter. In this way, Prof. Jones traverses 
in the course of his article the whole distance that separates 
Green's abstract self, or principle of unity in relation, from 
Mr. Bradley’s revised version of the Absolute in his Ap- 
pearance and Reality. Ten years of reflexion and dis- 
cussion are represented in the change which Prof. Jones 
makes sub silentio without acknowledgment to the critics, 
insisting, indeed, rather unhandsomely that it is no change 
at all. 

But it seems to me that in his zeal to escape from the 
suspicion of asserting a self-existent system of thoughts— 
a world of ideas—he has fallen into a strange extreme, 
converting his Hegelianism into a kind of Materialism which 
leaves no room for knowledge or thought at all. I am far 
from supposing that this is meant, but it would be the 
immediate consequence of what is said. Ideas, he tells us, 
are not between us and reality; they are “the working of 
reality” in us (p. 305); they are “definite facts or special 
elements of the real world of objects ” (p. 295). “ There are 
no ideas except those which occur serially. Each of these 
ideas is a transient psychical phenomenon ” (p. 300). “Each of 
them exists as long as it is being produced and no longer. 
They are evanescent products of an intelligent activity, 
which vanish when the process that brings them forth 
stops” (p. 296). “Logic would no longer seem to be an 
analysis of the relations of ideas to one another, but an 
exposition of intellectual processes. It would not be a 
theory of abstract conceptions but an ontological inquiry, 
just as the physical sciences are”’ (p. 301). 
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Now, that we cannot escape from reality and that ideas 
are themselves the working of reality in us, is most obvious. 
To avoid any misunderstanding on the point, I had myself 
explicitly indicated the wider and all-inclusive meaning of 
reality, in which the knowing activity is itself a part or 
function of reality. Prof. Jones quotes the passage in his 
second article. But ideas in this respect, as mere fact- 
sequences, cease to be considered as cognitive at all. We 
work, as in science, with the category of cause and effect, 
investigating the causes which have produced these facts, and 
the further fact-combinations to which they in turn give 
rise. This is the province of psychology. And in the 
department of psycho-physics (which some would regard 
as a distinct science) psychology cannot avoid carrying 
its causal explanations into the external world. But to 
say that a mental process is the result of certain physical 
processes is very different from saying that the mind 
knows certain real facts. In the one case, we move al- 
together in a world of causally interacting facts: the 
psychological events and the physical and neural events 
form one world of objects in which we endeavour to establish 
connexion according to law. In the other case, we have 
to do with the unique relation of knower and known, a 
relation which Prof. Jones would probably be the first to 
insist is far from being explained by its category of cause 
and effect, but whose nature none the less requires to be 
investigated, although it turns out to be a unique and ulti- 
mate relation. Psychology assumes the cognitive reference 
of ideas, but it does not investigate it. This latter investiga- 
tion is what I mean by the epistemological, as distinguished 
from the psychological manner of dealing with ideas. Prof. 
Jones admits the validity of the distinction. ‘The distinc- 
tion between ideas as mere occurrences in consciousness and 
ideas as having objective reference,” he says, ‘‘seems to me 
quite valid. Mr. Bradley has succeeded in putting this 
matter beyond reasonable dispute” (p. 297). Now surely if 
there are these two aspects of ideas (inseparable but quite 
distinct) it must be legitimate to distinguish between psy- 
chology, which regards them altogether in the one light, and 
a science (the name of which, as Logic, Epistemology, or 
Theory of Knowledge, is of minor importance), which 
regards them altogether in the light of their objective re- 
ference or meaning. 

It is certainly by ‘‘a process of abstraction ” that we limit 
our point of view in either case, but the possibility of any 
science rests, as Prof. Jones knows (and as he tells us, if 
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I mistake not), on the possibility of abstraction. No doubt 
the process of abstraction ‘‘ becomes vicious if taken as ulti- 
mate,” but who, I ask, proposes to take it so? Prof. Jones 
thinks it necessary to tell us that ideas “‘ are not divisible 
into two parts, one of which perishes, while the other has 
permanent existence”. And headds, with all the emphasis of 
italics : “The objective reference is an essential characteristic 
of every idea as a phenomenon of consciousness and i insepar- 
able from it”. This isa fresh example of Prof. Jones’s favourite 
method of producing, as an incontrovertible argument against 
his opponent, the very truths upon which the latter had laid 
stress. Psychology and epistemology are contrasted, I say, 
‘in their mode of dealing with the same subject-matter ” 

(Philosophical Review, i. 130). Again, ideas “are all subjec- 
tive functions or psychical events. But they may also be con- 
sidered ‘as images of which one represents one thing and 
another a different’” (p. 132). Prof. Jones’s pleasantry, there- 
fore, about mental states falling ‘‘ into two fragments, one of 
which is seized by psychology and the other by epistemology ” 

(p. 462), falls itself somewhat heavily to the ground. And 
again when Prof. Jones informs me that ideas, regarded as 
knowledge, as meanings, are not ‘ existential realities,” but 
rather “ consist of hypostatised abstractions,” I am forced to 
reply: Exactly; that is the very point which Mr. Bradley 
drives home in numberless passages of his Logic ; that is 
not only my own position but, as it happens, it is a_position 
on which I laid stress in view of certain vagaries of Hegelian 
statement. Ideas treated as meanings are all universals 
and all universals are abstractions. But the power of fram- 
ing these abstractions, of using the content of consciousness 
in this symbolic fashion, is just the ultimate meaning of 
knowledge. If we are to talk of existence, most certainly 
the idea only exists as often as it is realised in some con- 
sciousness. That is what I have strenuously contended for, 
as already explained, against those of Prof. Jones’s own 
household. To be quite strict, the same idea (in this sense) 
never exists twice: there is only a second like it. ‘‘ There 
are no ideas except those which occur serially.” They 
perish with the process of knowing, and they can never be 
called into existence again. But why repeat Prof. Jones’s 
repetition of Mr. Bradley’s conclusions about which we are 
all agreed? It is more to the point to remark that it can 
serve no good purpose to throw together in this way the 
side of content and the side of existence (so Mr. Bradley 
very well distinguishes them in Appearance and Reality). 
It would be far better, as I have suggested, to use the word 
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‘idea’ exclusively with reference to the content or meaning, 
aud to select some other phrase, such as conscious state or 
psychical complex, for the Heraclitean flux of mental events. 
We should then have no difficulties about identity and 
similarity, for an idea is the same (for logic or epistemology) 
when its content is the same, and that content is a timeless 
abstraction. In some ways it is less misleading to speak of 
ideas as timeless than to speak of them as serial and tran- 
sient. For if to exist is to be a particular thing or a par- 
ticular event in time, then ideas as meanings do not exist 
at all. 

If, therefore, we insist, as Prof. Jones does in the latter 
part of his article, on taking ideas merely on the side of 
their existence, and regarding them merely as time-processes 
in the real, we eliminate their cognitive aspect altogether, or 
at least in consistency we should. Psychology takes its 
place “‘ with Botany or Physics or any other special science 
that deals, under its own appropriate hypothesis, with defi- 
nite facts or elements of the real world of objects” (p. 295). 
“The attitude of ‘Hegelians and Neo-Hegelians’ towards 
thought is that of science towards natural processes. Their 
explanation of thinking is as ontological as the physicist’s 
explanation of gravitation. . . . They are as frank in 
their ontological intentions, as little troubled with episte- 
mology and the sphere of ideas, as if they were Materialists ” 
(p. 302). They have in truth gone back to the materialistic or 
purely objective treatment of phenomena, which abstracts 
altogether from the fact of knowledge. Thinking, we may 
say, ‘Js an activity of the real which takes place in this or the 
other “‘ finite centre” (in Mr. Bradley’s phrase), but the mere 
fact that an activity or process takes place in any centre, 
subject or medium, is far from implying that the process or 
the subject of the process has a knowledge of other processes 
or media, or even of itself. A set of occurrences, dependent 
upon other occurrences, but by no means cognitive of them 
or of itself—this, it seems to me, is all we can legitimately 
reach by this ‘ frank,’ ‘ physical, ‘ ontological’ way of dealing 
with thought or thinking, A psychology of a sort might be 
possible ; a logic, never. For logic has nothing to do with 
the occurrence of ideas—the laws of their causation, recur- 
rence and fusion; it has to do with relations of content, with 
the (timeless) relations of idea-meanings to one another. To 
say that there is no science of the relations of ideas to one 
another in this sense seems to me to be either unintelligible 
or a wilful perversion of language. Hegel’s Logic is an 
eminent example of such a science, and though Prof. Jones 
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insists that it is to be taken as ‘‘a science not of the con- 
nexions of ideas but of the operation of mind,” Hegel 
himself repeatedly describes it as moving in a realm of 
abstractions—as a kingdom of shades, a timeless, dialectical 
evolution of conceptions. In other words, he would not 
have scrupled for a moment to describe it as a science of 
the connexions of ideas, and he would have been as muchi 
at a loss as I am to see what was gained by Prof. Jones's 
distinction. 

As far as I can gather, what Prof. Jones has really at 
heart and what underlies much of his vehement assertion 
and denunciation in the latter part of the article is simply 
that knowledge is doubly related to reality or experience: 
(1) it is a product of reality (in the widest sense of that 
term), and not an a priori, and Melchisedek birth from now- 
where in particular, and (2), this being so, it is presumably 
applicable to reality, or descriptive of reality, and not a 
systematic falsification of reality. These are positions which 
I believe to be necessary and which I have nowhere im- 
pugned. But the fact that knowledge is thus “ essentially 
related” to reality, need not blind us to the distinction or 
duality, even apparent opposition, which is implied in all 
relation, and which the history of speculation shows, pre- 
eminently attaches to the relation between knowing and 
being. It is clear enough that this relation, however essen- 
tial, does not mean “identity of knowing and being,” unless 
we use words so vaguely as to make them unmeaning. It is 
clear also that the relation of thought to reality does not for 
a moment preclude the possibility of a disinterested investi- 
gation of the contents of thought as such. If Logic is not 
such ‘‘an analysis of the relations of ideas to one another,” 
there is to my thinking no need for distinct terms at all: 
the same name will do for everything in turn. And I will 
not deny that “‘ Hegelian” thought sometimes shows a tend- 
ency towards this consummation. 

These seem to me the chief points of interest in Prof. 
Jones’s first paper, and I think I have shown in the fore- 
going remarks (1) The ingenious injustice of Prof. Jones’s 
method of replying to the critics of Hegelianism ; (2) The 
substantial validity of my own criticisms, as shown among 
other things by Prof. Jones’s change of front ; and (3) The 
dangerous overstatement into which Prof. Jones has been 
betrayed by his new-born zeal for reality and by his desire 
to outdo the critics on their own ground. It now remains 
to deal with his second paper, and here, as I recognise his 
criticisms to have more foundation in fact, my method of 
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reply will be less polemical, and the result, I hope, more 
fruitful. 


Il. 


The substance of the second article consists of a cleverly 
constructed dilemma, evolved by Prof. Jones from a state- 
ment of mine that ‘‘ subjective states are plainly our datum ”. 
In the light of Prof. Jones’s misinterpretation, I am con- 
strained to confess that the phrase may not have been 
well-chosen, but, in the first place, it has no such prominence 
in my exposition as it seems to acquire from Prof. Jones’s 
repetition of it; and, in the second place, the whole of my 
argument, more particularly in the second of the four articles, 
may be taken as a refutation of the objectionable sense in 
which Prof. Jones chooses to understand it. Prof. Jones, 
in fact, has fastened upon a phrase (more or less unfortunate 
perhaps) which lent itself to his preconceived opinion of 
what my position must be, rather than kept in view the 
drift of the discussion as a whole. 

The meaning which Prof. Jones puts on my assertion is, 
that I propose to make a start with subjective states known 
as such, devoid of objective reference, and from these, as a 
datum or indubitable foothold, to pass, by some process of 
inference, from an internal world of ideas to an external 
world of facts or realities. 

He begins by emphasising my general position that 
knowledge is to be distinguished from existence, or, as I 
expressed it in one connexion, that the real and the ideal 
spheres never interpenetrate. This enables him to evolve 
the following dilemma: We start either with the idea of 
our subjective states, that is to say, with the mere knowledge 
of them, or we start with the subjective states as real, that 
is, known as real. In the first case, Prof. Jones supposes 
the Epistemologist to start outside of reality altogether-—to 
start with a ‘world of ideas’ and to essay a leap from this 
non-existent ‘ideal sphere,’ in the hope of alighting in the 
real sphere of thinkers and things. And he rightly brands 
this as an impossibility, speaking of ‘the endless and hope- 
less puzzle of getting out of thoughts by means of thoughts”. 
If we start with the idea of our subjective states, we are 
still strictly shut up within the circle of our ideas and cau- 
not in any wise break through to reality. The knowledge of 
subjective states serves us no better in this respect than the 
knowledge of any other part of the universe. We are as far 
as ever, therefore, from the solution of “the hopeless puzzle” 
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in which Epistemology professes to find its problem. In 
the second case, it must be held that the knowledge of our 
subjective states furnishes a case in which the real and the 
ideal coincide: we do know reality at that one point. But 
if so, then we have already broken through the charmed 
circle of ideas; we are in reality from the outset, and the 
Epistemological problem of the relation of knowledge to 
reality has disappeared. Reality is one and continuous, and 
our only inquiry can be about ‘‘the relation of one reality 
to another ” 

The dilemma, however, falls to the ground with the mis- 
interpretation of my meaning on which it is based. If Prof. 
Jones had read my second article with any care, he could 
not have failed to see that the whole of that article was a 
refutation of the subjective idealism which he attributes to 
me. Ido not see how the disavowal could well have been 
stated more strongly. ‘‘ We do not begin by studying the 
contents of our own mind and afterwards proceed by in- 
ference to realities beyond. We are never restricted to our 
own ideas, as ideas; from the first dawn of knowledge we 
treat the subjective excitation as the symbol or revealer to us 
of a real world” (p. 507). I quote with approval Mr. 
Spencer’s dictum: “I see no alternative but to affirm that 
the thing primarily known, is not that a sensation has been 
experienced, but that there exists an outer object” (p. 507). 
‘We cannot even imagine,” I say again, ‘“‘a consciousness 
without the objective reference” (p. 509). In truth, I cannot 
but think that Prof. Jones, in his strictures on my imaginary 
views, has fallen a victim to “the psychologist’s fallacy” 
which is commented upon in the context of the passages 
just quoted. He confuses, that is to say, the attitude of the 
reflective critic of knowledge with the unreflective attitude 
of the plain man in knowing anything. Both these atti- 
tudes, taken apart, are intelligible and consistent, but the 
result of confusing the two is the hybrid and impossible 
position assigned by Prof. Jones to ‘‘the Epistemologist * 
of his fancy. The plain man simply knows: his knowledge 
reveals realities to him—his own reality and the reality of 
other persons and things—and he is entirely occupied with 
the nature of these’objects and their mode of behaviour to 
one another. He has never doubted the real or objective 
reference in knowledge. In fact, he has never thought of 
knowledge as a subjective process at all; least of all has he 
ever thought of his own conscious states as a first-known 
reality from which he passes in the second place to extra- 
conscious existences. But now comes the reflective thinker 
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(call him simply the philosopher, if Epistemologist is a term 
so hard to digest) and raises the question of the rationale 
of all this. How is such an experience, such knowledge, 
possible? What are the conditions of the possibility of the 
fact of knowledge as it appears to exist? In putting this 
question, the Epistemologist by no means aims at taking up 
a position outside of reality altogether, in a sphere of mere 
ideas, from which he seeks in vain to escape, alighting by a 
flying leap out of the Nowhere upon the solid world of fact. 
Nor does he balance himself upon a single isolated fact and 
seek to throw a bridge from it to other facts. Knowledge 
and reality are both his data, or, if you like, knowledge of 
reality is the fact he investigates—the apparent knowledge 
of ourselves and other things which we all possess. Reality 
or experience as a whole is his datum or problem; he starts 
in this sense from the world as it appears to common-sense. 
The apparent facts, I say, are his datum, but they are also 
his problem; for he has to ask whether, as common-sense 
states them, they are not mere appearances, and how they 
must be interpreted and restated if they are to be really 
possible. Now, I do not think that Prof. Jones will deny 
that a fundamental aspect of the appearance with which 
critical reflexion has to start, is that all knowledge, so far 
as we know anything about it, takes place in individuals, or, 
as Mr. Bradley says, in finite centres. And science, if not 
common-sense, assumes that it is the result of, or somehow 
depends upon, a series of events taking place in a particular 
individual. The question, therefore, assumes the form— 
How is it possible for that which, in one aspect, is a particular 
process of events in a particular individual, to yield a true 
knowledge of a system of reality stretching on all hands 
beyond the moment of time occupied by the mental process 
itself as a bit of existent fact ? 

And in this sense it seems to me that subjective states, 
meaning by that simply states of the individual, may be in- 
telligibly said to be a datum or foothold from which we start. 
Subjective states known as such are on precisely the same 
footing as other objects, and cannot, therefore, be said to 
constitute in any special sense a point of departure. On 
this I am at one with Prof. Jones. But these same states, 
as they originally occurred, do undeniably constitute the 
milieu, the element, the fact-basis of knowledge. The in- 
dividual surely stands related to his own experience in a way 
in which he is related to no other facts in the universe. He 
is that experience or process: these states are his existence, 
and though he may know the whole universe by their meauis, 
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these particular states surely do not constitute the existence 
of the known universe as they constitute the existence of the 
individual who knows that universe. We inmediately 
experience or live no more of the universe than what (in Mr. 
Bradley’s language) burns in this one focus. This is our 
one point of contact with reality, or, to put it otherwise, we 
exist and know at all just because reality lives in us in this 
series of experiences, focuses itself in the continuously 
moving point of life which constitutes our self-existence. 

This truth seems to me so obvious that I hardly know 
how to argue it,! and though I admit (or rather contend all 
through my articles) that it has been the parent of a whole 
brood of errors in the shape of subjectivistic and relativistic 
theories of knowledge, that is no reason why we should 
refuse to recognise the fact. We cannot refute a theory 
with more than a polemical succés d’estime, unless we do 
justice to the element of truth which it expresses in a mis- 
taken form. And subjectivism and relativism, we may take 
it for granted, would not be so persistently put forward and 
so widely accepted, if they did not embody some aspect of 
the facts. The sensationalist limitation of consciousness to 
a series of individual states and the Hegelian expansion of 
consciousness to include all reality are, I think, both true in 
what they mean to assert, but both misleading and inexact 
in statement. It seems to me one of the functions of episte- 
mology to investigate the precise sense of such statements 
and to disentangle the truth and falsity they contain. The 
subjectivistic theory, I need hardly say, appears to me to 
embody a comparatively insignificant aspect of the truth, 
and to be far more radically misleading in the inferences 
drawn from it. It was against this class of theories far more 
than against Hegelianism, if Prof. Jones will believe it, that 
the course of my argument was directed. It was necessary 
to this argument to adnut in the fullest sense that states of 
the individual, in the sense explained, constitute the inevit- 
able starting-point in our knowledge of the universe—the 
basis on which the whole is reared. But this inevitable 


1As Prof. Jones quotes Mr. Bosanquet with respect against the critics 
of idealism, he may perhaps find his statement of the truth more per- 
suasive, or at least Jess open to suspicion. ‘“ The real for every individual 
is—an extension and determination of his present perception, which per- 
ception is to him not indeed reality as such but his point of contact 
with reality as such” (Loyic, vol. i. p. 3). “Reality is given for me in present 
sensuous perception and i the immediate feeling of my own sentient 
existence that goes with it. The real world, as a definite organised 
system, is fur me an extension of this present sensation and self-feeling 
by means of judgment” (Logic, vol. i. p. 77). 
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admission was immediately deprived of its power for mischief 
by an explanation of the precise sense in which it must be 
understood. 

I began by pointing out that all through modern philo- 
sophy, the philosophers had been setting the subjectivity of 
knowledge as a process in the individual against its object- 
ivity as a true account of the nature of things. It was then 
shown that if knowledge was to exist at all, the subjectivity 
of the knowing process was inevitable: in the nature of the 
case no other alternative was conceivable. Unless, in order 
to know a table, it was necessary actually to be that table, 
a distinction must be recognised between my subjective 
experiences in knowing and the object revealed to me by 
them. But this distinction in existence (or ontologically, 
pace Prof. Jones!) constitutes the very need for knowledge 
in the case of an individual limited, qua@ existent, to his 
own centre—to the locus, as it were, assigned him in 
the process of the universal life—and limited also, as regards 
his own existence, to the present moment of time. Many 
thinkers, however, for want of distinguishing clearly between 
the necessary self-transcendence in knowledge and the im- 
possible self-transcendence in existence, have denied to the 
individual a knowledge of anything more than his own 
states. 

All through my articles what I endeavour to press upon 
such thinkers is just the self-transcendence involved in 
knowledge as such. It must be pronounced absurd, I argue, 
to treat the essential nature of knowledge as an argument 
against its validity. In the last resort the subjectivistic 
theories, if we take them literally, must be held to deny the 


1Tt isin this connexion that the sentences about a chasm occur, which 
Prof. Jones finds so enigmatical, the chasm being asserted in one sentence 
to exist and in another not to be absolute. Chasm is perhaps a “ violent 
metaphor,” but the sense is tolerably obvious. ‘ Ontologically or as a 
matter of existence they [7.¢., the knower and the object of his knowledge} 
remain distinct—the one here and the other there— and nothing avails to 
bridge the chasm.” In other words, knowledge is not an entity reaching 
out from me to the thing, or cominz from the thing to me, and uniting 
us (welding us into one), so far as our respective existences are concerned. 
In knowledge I am not ontologically mingled or identified with the things 
Iknow. ‘The chasm here refers only to this distinctness of individuals 
within the one reality. For I go on to explain that “both subject and 
object are members of one world. This may be taken as the ultimate 
and unavoidable presupposition” and so “the chasm is not an absolute 
one,” as it would be if the knower and the object known belonged to two 
different universes—the knower being either conceived as outside reality 
altogether, or the things known being conceived as essentially unrelated 
to intelligence and therefore as remaining to the end essentially 
unknowable. 
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fact of cognition altogether. I have remarked in my fourth 
article upon their substitution of the ambiguous term 
‘experience for the plainer term ‘‘ knowledge”. A being 
restricted to its experience, simply as its own experience, 
would be destitute of the cognitive function altogether. The 
enumeration of successive states, simply as such, would con- 
stitute the universe of such a being, if per tmpossibile, the 
subjective idealists could be taken at their word, and a 
world constructed accordingly. The main purpose of my 
whole argument was thus to vindicate the validity of know- 
ledge against such thinkers by laying bare the confusion on 
which their impeachment of knowledge rests—the confusion, 
namely, between the particular facts or processes in the in- 
dividual consciousness on which knowledge rests, and that 
knowledge itself gud knowledge and in its essence objective 
or self-transcendent. I am far from thinking that I have 
in this way proved by knowledge the validity of knowledge ; 
I am familiar with the time-honoured jest about learning to 
swim without venturing into the water. But it is possible, 
by an analysis of the ultimate essence of cognition, to show 
by a species of reductio ad absurdum the ineptitude of 
current, and to some extent plausible, attempts to deprive 
our knowledge of objective truth. After such attacks are 
repulsed, it remains for us to accept knowledge as we have 
found it on analysis to be; and to accept it as an ultimate 
fact not further explicable—a unique, and, in one sense, all- 
embracing fact. 

It only remains for me to say that I designedly limited 
my argument to what seemed to me the simpler case of a 
knowledge by one being of another. I am inclined to think 
now, in view of the interpretation which has been put upon 
the argument, that this may have been unwise. But in any 
case I expressly stated in the opening sentences that ‘‘ know- 
ledge is marked by exactly the same characteristics, even in 
what is called self-knowledge, the reflective knowledge of 
one’s own states, in which the act of knowledge and the 
object known might seem to fall together”; and what the 
discussion which follows actually establishes is the distinc- 
tion to be drawn in every case between the process of facts 
on which knowledge depends (which in one aspect is the 
knowledge, though the expression is unfortunate), and know- 
ledge properly so called. And the distinction, once estab- 
lished and fully grasped, is easily applied to the facts of 
self-knowledge. For my own existence, as past and future, 
as more than the immediate ‘“ this-now, ’’ is evidently only 
representatively or ideally present to consciousness. Itis an 
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ideal construction on the basis of the ‘‘ this-now,” just as 
much as the existence of any other being in what we usually 
call the external world. What is present in consciousness, 
what alone exists in the sense of immediate experience, is 
only the this-now of a present state. In this sense I think 
we shall all be agreed that the self, as known, is, in Mr. 
Bradley’s phrase, a secondary formation. But we must be 
even more exact. For it may be said that, though the ex- 
istence of myself as past or future is an ideal construction, 
yet at any rate in the experience which constitutes my present 
self, the ideal and the real coincide ; here, at least, there is an 
identity of knowing and being. We know the present state 
directly it may be said, and that is the one sure fact we 
begin with, ‘‘hopping on to others and assuring them 
through it,” as Prof. Jones puts it. Such a statement, how- 
ever, is not adequate to the complexity of the facts. For it 
is evident, to begin with, that it is only the psychologist who, 
in his reflective self-knowledge, can be said to know mental 
states at all. The ordinary man has mental states, and 
knows objects by means of them, but he does not make his 
own states his object. If, therefore, we are to use know- 
ledge in a strict sense, our knowledge of our own states is 
exactly on the same footing as our knowledge of anything 
else. Let there be no mistake here. Wherever knowledge 
exists, it is in a sense direct ; that is, I know the reality and 
not some substitute for the reality intervening between me 
andit. When I reflect on my own states and when I per- 
ceive a tree, my attitude to the object of my knowledge is in 
both cases the same : I simply know it. But, on the other 
hand, the mental state which goes to constitute the act of 
knowing (in which the act of knowing consists) is no more 
to be identified with the object known in the one case than 
in the other. All introspection, it has been said, is retro- 
spection, or, as Prof. James puts it, it is a post-mortem ex- 
amination. When I know a state, that state has already 
ceased to exist as a living pulse of thought and feeling. I 
recognise it as having been mine, but it is different from the 
psychologically-minded self, intent upon its examination. 
It is impossible to get rid of the subtle aspect of difference 
which knowledge introduces. What we know is always an 
olject, something held as it were at a distance from us, 
opposite to us: the object of knowledge is always somehow 
different from the subject that knows. And in the appar- 
eutly immediate self-knowledge which we are considering 
this plainly holds. 

Yet this account of knowledge is still defective at one 
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point. For knowing, as Prof. Jones insists, is an activity 
| of a subject, and as such is not a colourless or impersonal — 
| function—as it were a series of happenings in vacuo. livery 
i cognitive act is suffused by feeling (pleasure or pain, interest 
it or the reverse), and in virtue of this suffusion it is felt by me 
i} as mine, by you as yours. In knowing any object, there- 
fore, whether a thing in the external world or a state of his 
own mind, the knowing subject possesses, in this element of 
q feeling, an immediate assurance of existence there and then. 
When formulated, this assurance takes the personal form, 
certainty of his own existence, but the formulation does not 
take place, of course, till a later stage, when the individual 
in question becomes psychologist and philosopher. The 
certainty, however, which the formulated proposition pos- 
sesses depends entirely upon the original feeling of existence 
—the sense of living, as we might call it—which accompanies 
every mental state. I feel the activity, the experience, at the 
moment, and in virtue of this immediate accompanying 
feeling I afterwards acknowledge it as mine. 

It appears to me that the relation of knowledge to reality 
cannot be adequately considered without some reference to 
this immediately felt presence of reality in each knowing 
subject. That relation requires to be considered from two 
points of view. They are both included in the following state- 
ment of Mr. Bosanquet in the beginning of his Logic—a 
statement which, so far as I can see, I should have no diffi- 
culty in accepting. ‘‘ The truth . . . may be considered, in 
relation to the human intelligence, as the content of a single 
persistent and all- -embracing judgment, by which every in- 
dividual intelligence affirms the ideas that form its knowledge 
to be true of the world which is brought home to it as real 
by sense-perception.” From the one point of view know- 
ledge is a system of predicates; and the truth about reality 
—the truest account of reality, if the expression is permis- 
sible—is to be found at the furthest remove from pure im- 
mediacy, in the most complete and satisfactory synthesis 
which philosophy has to offer. Moreover, we cannot over- 
step our knowledge to compare it with any reality beyond ; 
the only possible test of the truth of our knowledge is its in- 
ternal coherence, the fact that it works out, and that there 
are no refractory facts or aspects of experience which refuse 
to be worked into a system. But, on the other hand, the 
truth is true of reality: and that there should be any reality 
at all, of which it could be true, depends on the immediate 
assurance —the self-feeling, as Mr. Bosanquet elsewhere 
calls it—which accompanies our experience. This is not at 
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the outset self-feeling in the sense of being the feeling of a 
self in opposition to a not-self: that would be to introduce 
later distinctions into a primitive datum. It is the mere 
feeling of existence which is afterwards formulated as the 
assurance of my own existence—an assurance which cannot 
be separated from the presence of some object, and which is 
progressively intensified as the object is further defined. A 
philosophy which tries to escape from the acknowledgment 
of existence as somehow immediately given, seems to me to 
be constantly in danger of putting a system of predicates 
(which as predicates are necessarily abstract) in place of the 
subject to which they refer. Unless we are immediately 
rooted in fact somewhere, our whole system is in the air ; 
there would be no world to explain, no subject to attach our 
predicates to. 

There remains the question as to the distinction between 
epistemology and metaphysics, or the possibility of episte- 
mology as a distinct branch of inquiry. Prof. Jones praises 
Hegel because ‘‘ he has no epistemology and he needs none” 
(p. 306), and in his second article he concludes: “ Epistemology 
as al inquiry into the validity of knowledge in general is an 
impossible science” (p. 467). But in another place he says : 
“1 do not deny the possibility of a theory of knowledge in 
every sense. I deny this theory of knowledge because of 
the abstraction which is vital to it and at the same time 
fatal to it’ (p. 459), and his own ideal appears in what he 
says at the conclusion of the paragraph about pressing home 
the hypothesis and categories of epistemology and identifying 
it with metaphysics. So in the first article he says that to 
philosophers of the true sort ‘their Ontology must be a 
Logic” (p. 303) ; ‘‘ Logic would be itself an Ontology or Meta- 
physics as Hegel conceived it ” (p. 301). 

The first set of statements depends largely on his own 
misapprehension of the attitude assumed in the inquiry— 
the notion, in fact, that epistemology proposes to take up a 
stand outside of reality altogether. This point, I tnink, has 
been made sufficiently plain. We are really much more at 
one here than might be supposed, for I say Amen to every 
word of the lecture which Prof. Jones proceeds to read upon 
the impossibility ‘“‘ by knowing to pronounce upon the vali- 
dity of knowledge as a whole”’.! So that, if epistemology is 


1Tf it were not to digress too far into a merely personal matter, I 
might refer him to Hegelianism and Personality, pp. 90-1, which is almost 
verbatim in accord with his own strictures. ‘“ Thought,” I say, “ cannot 
ultimately criticise its own validity. To do so would require a second 
species of thought to sit in judgment upon our first or actual thought, 
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to be taken as a demonstration of the validity of knowledge 
in general, I fully admit that a science of epistemology in 
that sense is impossible. I would even go the length of say- 
ing that in an ideal state of philosophy the epistemological 
prolegomena in which I have indulged might be superfluous. 
An absolute system of metaphysics solves such questions by 
implication for all who accept it. And if one were philoso- 
phising simply as a private luxury and saw one’s way to such 
a system, why, one would simply give a synthetic statement of 
the system and be done. ‘This is to a large extent Hegel's 
attitude, for which Prof. Jones commends him, and un- 
doubtedly it was the attitude with which metaphysical 
speculation began. The early philosophers attack the facts 
without more ado, unhindered by any scruples as to the 
capacity of knowledge to grasp them and give a true account 
of them. But in course of time this “ frank,’’ dogmatic 
procedure became ‘“‘sicklied o’er,” as Prof. Jones knows, 
with the pale cast of doubt. Scepticism, relativism—sub- 
jectivism in all varieties—became rampant, and they are 
rampant at the present day. Perhaps there never was a 
time when so many philosophers were confused about the 
possibility of real knowledge, through misconceptions as to 
the very nature of knowledge. They make impossible 
demands of knowledge, virtually saying that we cannot know 
a thing without being the thing—and because these demands 
are not met, they impeach the validity of knowledge in 
general. I thought, and I still think, that an attempt 
to drag this fundamental confusion to light was likely 
to be of service to some. The object of such discussion 
is the refutation of error, and its result is to throw us 
back on the validity of knowledge as an inevitable assump- 
tion. But Ido not think that the discussion can be called 
otiose, because it brings us back to our starting-point ; for the 
making explicit of assumptions is the main business of philo- 
sophy. Whether you treat such a discussion as a prelimi- 
nary to your metaphysical system or as an appendix to it, is 
of little moment; the question discussed is at least ‘‘ mani- 
festly preliminary” to the subjective idealist or the relativist 
at whose conversion you aim. If you insist on including it as 
a part of metaphysics, the whole dispute becomes a question 
of naming. For my own part, I think that it would probably 


and a third thought to test the validity of the verdict thus obtained, and 
so on ad infinitum—-a species of never-ending appeal as wearisome as 
fruitless. The trustworthiness or objective validity of one thought is, 
and must be, an assumption.” A few lines lower down I speak of “ an 
impossible criticism ab extra of thought as such”’. 
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be better to use the term ontology rather than metaphysics as 
an antithesis to epistemology, for the traditional associations 
of metaphysics are too comprehensive to admit of its being 
used in any more restricted sense. And even as between 
epistemology and ontology I should not like to maintain 
too sharp a distinction between the two branches of 
inquiry, for ontological considerations may undoubtedly 
be appealed to in the epistemological investigation. I have 
myself referred to the assumption that the universe is in 
some sense one, as constituting the real possibility of know- 
ledge, on the part of one individual, of any other beings at 
all But the fact remains that the two inquiries possess a 
general character of their own which constitutes a sufficient 
distinction in practice. Prof. Jones’s second article is itself 
a contribution to the already vast literature of Epistemology 
as distinguished from systematic Metaphysics. 


IL—IMITATION: A CHAPTER IN THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF CONSCIOUSNESS." 


By Prof. J. MARK BALDWIN. 


ImITATION is a matter of such familiarity to us all that it 
goes usually unattended to: so much so that professed 
psychologists have left it largely undiscussed. Whether it 
be one of the more ultimate facts or not, suppose we assume 
it to be so; let us then see what we can explain by it, and 
where we may be able to trace its influence in the developed 
mind. 

§ 1. We may make it a part of our assumption—what I 
have endeavoured to prove elsewhere ?—that an imitation is 
an ordinary sensori-motor reaction which finds its differentia 
in the single fact that it imitates: that is, its peculiarity is 
found in the locus of its muscular discharge. It is what i have 
called a ‘circular activity”? on the bodily side—brain-state 
due to stimulus, muscular reaction which reproduces the 
stimulus, same brain-state again due to same stimulus, 
and soon. The questions to be asked now are: Where in 
our psycho-physical theory do we find place for this peculiar 
‘‘circular’”’ order of reaction; what is its value in conscious- 
ness and in mental development, and how does it itself arise 
and come to occupy the place it does ? 

If the only peculiarity about imitation is that it imitates, 
it would follow that we might find imitations wherever there 
is any degree of interaction between the nervous organism 
and the external world. The effect of imitation, it is clear, 
is to make the brain a “repeating organ”; and the muscular 
system is, as far as this function goes, the expression and 
evidence of this fact. The place of imitation in life develop- 
ment is theoretically solvable in two ways, therefore: (1) by 
an exploration of Nature and mind for actual imitations, and 
(2) by the deduction of this function from the theory of 
repetition in neurology and psychology—this latter provided 
we find that Nature does not herself present enough de-facto 
repetitions to supply the demands of neurology and psycho- 
logy. If this last condition be unfulfilled—that is, if Nature 


1 This paper gives, in a summary way, some of the positions developed 
further in a volume entitled Mental Development in the Child and the Race, 
announced for early publication by Macmillan & Co. 


* Science (N.Y.), 1891, p. 113. 
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do actually repeat herself through her stimulating agencies, 
light, sound and so forth, sufficiently often and with sufficient 
regularity to secure nervous and mental development—then 
imitation is probably a side phenomenon, an incident merely. 

Without taking either of these questions in the broadest 
sense, I wish, while citing incidentally cases of the occur- 
rence of imitation, to show the importance of repetitions and 
of the imitative way of securing repetitions, in the progress 
of mind. 

§ 2. If it be true, at the outset, that organic development 
proceeds by reactions, and if there be the two kinds of 
reaction usually distinguished, t.e., those which involve 
consciousness as a necessary factor and those which do 
not, then the first question comes: in which of these 
categories do imitative reactions fall? Evidently in large 
measure in the category of consciousness. 'f we further 
distinguish this category in as far as it marks the area of 
conscious life which is ‘‘plum up,” so to speak, against 
the environment—directly amenable to external stimulation 
—by the word “ suggestion,” we have thus marked off the 
most evident surface features of imitation. Imitation is 
then, so far, an instance of suggestive reaction.! 

§ 3. Now let us look more closely at the kind of con- 
sciousness, and find its analogies. A mocking bird imitates a 
sparrow, a beaver imitates an architect, a child imitates his 
nurse, a man imitates his rector. Calling the idea of the 
result, as we look at the result (not as the imitator may or 
may not look at it), the ‘‘ copy,” we find that we are forced 


1 It is not necessary, I think, to discuss in detail the meaning of this 
much-abused but, in the main, very well-defined word—“ suggestion ”’. 
I have myself defined suggestion as ‘‘ from the side of consciousness . 
the tendency of a sensory or an ideal state to be followed bya motor state” 
(Science, loc. cit.), and it is ‘‘ typified by the abrupt entrance from without 
into consciousness of an idea or image (or a vaguely conscious stimulation) 
which tends to bring about the muscular or volitional effects which 
ordinarily follow upon its presence” (Handbook of Psychology, ii. 297). 
Janet says itis ‘a motor reaction brought about by language or perception,’ 
Ant. Psych., p. 218; Schmidkunz: ‘die Herbeirrufung eines Ereignisses 
durch die Erweckung seines psychisclien Bildes,’ Psych. der Sugy. ; Wundt : 
‘Suggestion ist Association mit gleichzeitiger Verengerung dis Bewwsst- 
seins auf die durch die Association angeregten Vorstellungen,’ Hypno- 
tismus u. Suggestion, Abs. ii. ; Ziehen: ‘In der Beibringung der Vorstel- 
lung liegt das Wesen der Suggestion,’ Philos. Monatschefte, xxix., 1893, p. 
489. It is so marked a fact in current theory, especially on the patho- 
logical side, that I have found it convenient to use a special phrase for 
consciousness when in the purely suggestible condition, 7.¢,. ‘reactive 
consciousness ” (ibid., pp. 60 ff., and chap. xii.). The phrase “ conscious- 
reflex” is not good as applied to these suggestive reactions: for they 
are cortical in their brain seat, and are not as definite as ordinary reflexes. 
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to consider the psychological elements involved very differ- 
ent in these four cases. This copy as defined in our 
minds, we are forced to think, is also clearly defined in the 
mind of the man, it is rudely defined in the mind of the 
child, it is not defined at all in the mind of the mocking 
bird, and in tke mind of the beaver it is something else 
which is defined, and rudely. These cases are ordinarily 
distinguished by mutually exclusive words, i.¢., in order: 
volition, suggestion, reflex reaction, instinct. Yet this 
one thing they do have in common, a constructive idea 
which we see objectively, and which each, in its result, 
repeats. It will be profitable to inquire into the origin and 
significance of this ‘‘ copy”’ in each of these cases. 

§ 4. In the case of simple imitative suggestion we find 
what seems to be the most evident and schematic type. 
Here we have a simple visual or auditory copy shedding its 
influence out into the world in a reaction which repeats the 
copy. But we find other reactions side by side with it 
which do nothing of the kind. Psychologists classify these 
reactions under the heads of instincts, impulses, reflexes, 
volitions. Now it is not making very great assumption in 
view of current theories, to hold that imitations repeated 
become reflexes (reflex speech, the walking reflex, Xc., for 
example), nor to hold that reflexes when repeated, consoli- 
dated, and inherited, become instincts; nor yet again to 
hold that instincts when snubbed, contradicted, and disused, 
are broken up into impulses. Then impulses consciously 
indulged, ratified, and repeated, in opposition to snubbing, 
evidently become volitions. If we did find it possible, at 
present, to admit these assumptions, and to give names to 
the two processes involved, calling the ‘‘ repeating” process 
the law of habit, and the ‘“‘snubbing”’ process the law of 
accommodation, we would have a suggestive line of thought 
based upon what is actually the state of things in the most 
advanced neurology. Yet we must not forget that both 
these principles are in operation at once, and we have a 
possible twofold derivation of each term in the series. For 
example, looked at from the point of view of accommodation, 
or phylogenetically, as Ziehen points out, impulsive actions 
are due to the breaking up of instincts; but on the side of 
habit, or ontogenesis, they come by volition. The dispute 
as to the origin of instinct may be settled from this twofold 
point of view.! 

1“ We may suppose instinct to have arisen, first, by a modification of 


nervous reflexes by suggestion ... and second, by the lapsing of 
intelligent voluntary reactions, into secondary-automatic and _ finally 
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Now let us see how in these several cases we can 
account for the copy. In the case of simple suggestive 
imitation, it is there in consciousness for reproduction, and 
is reproduced. How does this come about ? 

§ 5. Suppose at first an organism giving random reactions, 
some of which are useful; now for development the 
useful reactions must be repeated, and thus made to out- 
weigh the reactions which are damaging or useless. Evi- 
dently if there are any among the useful reactions which 
result in an immediate duplication of their own stimulus, 
these must persist, and on them must rest the development 
of the organism. These are the imitative reactions. Thus 
it is that a thing in nature once endowed with the reacting 
property might so select its stimulations as to make its 
relations to its environment means to its own progress : 
imitative reactions, as now defined, being the only means 
to such selection. 

This, it is plain, assumes consciousness in such an 
organism: for it is difficult to see how a reaction which 
reproduces its own stimulus in an exact material way could 
ever begin, or ever stop when begun; that is, how it would 
differ from a self-perpetuating whirlwind, or from an elastic 
ball for ever rebounding between two equal resistances. 
This last we do find even in consciousness 1n certain cases,! 
but in as much as they are self-repeating, they do not pre- 
sent any law of development, and so approximate to a state 
of things in which consciousness might be conceived to be 
absent. At any rate, I find it more philosophical to make 
consciousness as original as anything else, and to hold with 
Lewes that reactive tissue is always conscious.” 


into suggestive reactions. On the organic side, these two laws. . 
represent ‘upward ° [phylogenetic] and ‘ downward’ [ontogenetic] growth 
respectively” (Baldwin, Handbook, ii. 310-311; cf Ziehen, Introd. to Phys. 
Psych., p. 17). Imitation is a‘ mode whereby intelligence may change or 
deflect an instinct ... it is true that the initial stage of such deflexion 
occurs in the ‘ original ideas’”’ [what are called “ copies” in this paper| 
(Romanes, Mental Evolution in Animals, p. 219). 


1So with the endless repetitions by young children and parrots of the 
same sounds. Continued muscular tension kept up by circular discharge 
until nervous exhaustion ensues, is characteristic of the cataleptic 
condition. 

2To be sure it may be said that an organism cannot in any case be 
compared with such a self-repeating mechanical device (say a swinging 
pendulum), from the mere fact that it gets exhausted and grows. This is 
true, and for this very reason I am unable to accept the purely chemical 
doctrine of life which Verworn states in the theory spoken of subse- 
quently (§ 8, below). But why may not consciousness be the “ some- 
thing ” which secures (or at least evidences) growth or exhaustion ? 
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§ 6. Development begun on this basis could proceed oly 
if two requisites were fulfilled: first, the reaction which 
sustains the copy must persist, and second, there must be 
a constant creation of new copies. The first means con- 
solidation of tissues, a law of increasing fixedness in nerve 
processes, tending to give rise to great functional habits, 
which at any stage of progress represent the acquired copies 
of the organism and its degree of adaptation to the environ- 
ment. But, how is this persistence possible in the absence 
of the objective stimulus? Evidently it is not possible, 
unless there be some way whereby the energies of the 
reaction in question may be started by something equivalent 
to the working of the original external stimulus. This is 
accomplished in the organism by an arrangement whereby 
a variety of copies conspire, so to speak, to “ring up” 
one another. When an external stimulus starts one of them, 
that starts up many others in a series, and all the reactions 
which wait upon these copies tend to realise themselves. 
Thus the great practised habits of the organism get con- 
firmed by stimulation again and again, while the increasing 
variety of the conspiring copies—constantly recruited from 
the new experiences of the world—make up a large and ever 
larger mass of elements, or centres, which vibrate in delicate 
counterpoise together. 

§ 7. Of course it is evident that the arrangement thus 
sketched is the physical basis of memory. A memory is a 
copy for imitation taken over from the world into conscious- 
ness. Memory is a device to nullify distance in space and 
time. It remedies lack of immediate connexion with the 
accidental occurrences of the world. Every act I set myself 
to do is either to imitate something which I find now before 
me, or to reproduce, by making objective to myself, some- 
thing whose elements I remember—something whose copy 
I get set within me by a “ring up” from elements which 
are in immediate connexion with what is now before me.! 

§ 8. The theory so far advanced, with extreme brevity, is in 
accord with that first announced (obscurely I think) by Tarde.” 


1The psychology of lying becomes clear when we remember that a 
lie is the emphasis of a “copy ”’ just as truth-telling is. In children 
about two years old, truth or falsehood hangs largely upon the question 
what copy elements come up first. Before he has learned to apply the 
tests to his images by which true memories are distinguished, the child 
simply reacts upon the images that are there, no matter where they 
come from. 

2 Les Lois de V Imitation, chap. iii.; published earlier in an article ‘ Quw 
est ce qu'une Société,” Mevue Philosophique, xviii., 1884, p. 489. 
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Tarde’s theory is improved, in quotation, and endorsed by Sig- 
hele.’ It may be analysed into two moments, 7.¢., (a), the 
securing of repetitions by imitation, and (b), the theory of 
memory considered as a means of perpetuating and increasing 
the effects’of repetition, in mental development, by the for- 
mation of habits. This latter moment I find only vaguely and 
inadequately stated by Tarde. It is readily seen that tius 
assumes the fact of imitation, makes of it an original endow- 
ment or instinct, and is, in so far, open to the objections 
which may be urged (cf. Bain, Senses and Intellect, 3rd ed., 
pp. 413 ff., taken up below, § 28) against sucha view. The 
theory which I am now proposing supplies this lack: it 
gives a derivation of imitation based upon an analysis of 
the imitative reaction itself. This analysis—the outcome of 
which I have expressed by calling imitation a “ circular 
reaction,” 2.e., one which repeats its own stimulus—gives us 
a means of defining imitation and fixing the limits of the 
concept (below, § 26).2- The third and fundamental moment, 
therefore, which the development stated above endeavours 
to supply, is the rise of imitation from simple contractility 
under two concurrent agencies: (1) the occurrence, among 
the ‘‘spontaneous variations” of discharge, of movements 
which secure at once the repetition of the first stimulus, 
and (2), the continuance of such of these self-repeating re- 
actions as are useful (pleasurable). Those which are dam- 
aging (painful) or useless, by that very fact, lower the 
vitality of the organism and so hinder their own recurrence. 
This derivation of imitation secured, we are able to develop 
independently the two principles urged by Tarde and 
Sighele, as follows in this paper. 

This derivation of imitative reaction is in line, I think. 
with the most important and thorough contributions lately 
made to the theory of organic movement—as far as one 
who is not a professional biologist is entitled to an opinion. 
Two recent investigators have summed up evidence which 
supplies in great part the basis long desiderated for a theory 
of muscular action and development. Eimer*® has stated 
the facts which make it probable that all the ‘‘ morpho- 
logical properties of muscle are the result of functional 
activity’. On this view contraction waves leave markings 
which account for both muscle-fibres and striation. The 


1 La foule criminelle, pp. 42 ff. 
2 Cf. Tonnies, Philosophische Monatshe/te, 1893, p. 298, on the necessity 
for definition in this field. 


5 Zeitschrift fiir wissen. Zoologie, lili. suppl. Bd. p. 67. 
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series of stages in the development of voluntary muscle 
which biological science is now cognisant of, is very 
striking. That there are no anatomical divisions corre- 
sponding to the striation of muscle is shown by recent 
observations. It remains, then, only to find a physiological 
conception of contraction which, while applicable primarily 
to unicellular creatures, provides for the development of 
the organism and the differentiation of its parts. Natural 
history requires, in the words of Engelmann, that ‘“ every 
attempt to explain the mechanism of protoplasmic move- 
ment must extend to all the other phenomena of contrac- 
tility”’.! This requirement the theory of contractility of Max 
Verworn seems to me to go far toward supplying, accordant as 
it is with the detailed results of Kihne, Schultz, Englemann 
and others. The outcome of Verworn’s work is a chemical 
theory of contractility which rests upon two known cases 
of chemical action.2, Kuhne has proved that the oxygen of 
the air supplies a want to the outer layer of particles of a 
protoplasmic mass. The elements set free by this union 
find themselves impelled toward the centre by their affinity 
for the nuclear elements: this new synthesis releases 
elements which again move outward toward the oxygen at 
the surface.® Thus there are two contrary movements : 
away from the nucleus, or expansion, and toward the 
nucleus, or contraction. Considering the oxygen-action as 
stimulus, we have thus a reaction which repeats its own 
stimulus and thus perpetuates itself. This is just the type 
of imitative reaction as my theory, outlined above, requires 
it. Verworn pushes the claim of this type of vital action 
right up through all the forms of muscular action—just as 
Eimer finds only the one type of function necessary to 
account for all the morphological variations. I am cer- 
tainly, therefore, within the bounds of biological evidence 
in claiming that the imitative type of reaction is first in 
psychological order and significance : and especially so if 
it be found, as this paper endeavours to hold, that the 
progress of consciousness can be accounted for in stages 
corresponding in its great features with the stages of 
differentiation required by the physiological and anatomical 
theories. 


? Quoted by Soury, Revue Philosophique, July, 18938, p. 45. 

2 Die Beweguna der lebendigen Substanz (Jena, 1892). Verworn’s work 
is summarised by Soury (see last note). See Burdon Sanderson’s remarks 
on ‘Chemiotaxis’ in Nature, Sept. 14, 1898, p. 471. 

3 The exhaustion of the nucleus by stimulation is shown by the work of 
Hodge, Changes due to Functional Activity of Nerve Cells. Boston, 1893. 
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The concomitance of higher and lower instances of the 
one “cizcular reaction” is seen in the voluntary contraction 
of a muscle because an act is pictured and desired (imitated) 
on the one hand, and on the other, in the continued rhythmi- 
cal performance of the same act automatically.? . 

§ 9. For example, resuming our analysis of consciousness : 
you speak a word; I at once write it. To-morrow, by 
reason of a brain lesion, I am unable to write the word 
when I hear you speak it, but I can still copy the word 
when you set 1t before me. The lesion has simply deprived 
me of the use of my internal visual copy by cutting the 
writing-reaction apparatus off from its connexion with the 
auditory seat from which this visual copy was accustomed 
to be ‘rung up”. But the simpler imitation of the external 
visual copy remains possible. A step further: I see a man 
and at once write his name. Here the visual image of the 
man rings up the auditory image of the name-word, this 
rings up the visual copy-image of the written word, and 
this I imitate by writing. If any one had asked me why 
I wrote the man’s name, I would have said: ‘‘ Because I 
remembered it’’. But each one of these images is itself a 
“copy,” when needed for its own appropriate reaction. A 
young child, on seeing the man, would say ‘‘ Man,” i.e., 
would imitate the auditory copy which the sight of the man 
rung up. And a certain child of mine would probably 
hasten to ask for a pencil in order to draw the man, 7.¢., to 
imitate the schematic outline man fixed in her memory by 
earlier efforts to imitate the external thing. 

§ 10. The question as to how the different ‘copies ”’ 
get to ring one another up, in such a system, is the 
question of association. They can at first act together only 
as far as the original external copies are together. In other 
words, association by contiguity is simply the transfer of 
external togetherness into internal togetherness. But sup- 
pose a present external copy rings up another copy which is 
only internal: why is this? Evidently because there are 
some other elements of copy either external or internal 
which have been together with both: this is association by 
resemblance or contrast. For example: your spoken word 
brings up my written word copy. Why? Because sound 
and written copy existed together when I learned to write. 
Again, man seen brings up name written. Why? Because 
‘‘man seen” and ‘‘name heard” were present together 

1See Chauveau on “ The Sensori-motor Nerve Circuit of Muscles” in 


Brain, 1891, pp. 145 ff., and Exner on ‘“ Senso-mobilitiit’’ in Pfliiger’s 
Archiv, xlviii. 592 ff. - 
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when I learned to speak, and afterwards ‘‘name heard” 
and ‘“‘name written”? were present together when I learned 
to write. So “‘name heard” is the common element of 
copy. 

R 11. Reflexion convinces us that we have now reached 
a principle of wide-reaching application in mental develop- 
ment. We see how it is possible for reactions which 
were originally simple imitative suggestions to lose all 
appearance of their true origin. Copy-links at first dis- 
tinctly present as external things, and afterwards present 
with almost equal distinctness as internal memories, may 
become quite lost in the rapid progress of consciousness. 
New connexions get established in the network of associa- 
tion, and motor discharges get stimulated thus which were 
possible at first only by imitation and owed their formation 
to it. A musician plays by reading printed notes, and 
forgets that in learning the meaning of the notes he 
imitated the movements and sounds which his instructor 
made: but the intermediate copies have so fallen away that 
his performance seems to offer no surface imitation at all. 
His sound copy system, of course, persists to the end to 
guide his muscular reactions. But a musician of the visual 
type goes farther. He may play from memory of the 
printed notes; that is, he may play from a transplanted 
visual copy of notes which themselves are but shorthand or 
substitute expressions of earlier sound and muscular copies, 
and finally the name only of a familiar selection may be 
sufficient to start a performance guided only by a subcon- 
scious muscular copy series. If this principle should be 
proved to be of universal application we would then be able 
to say that every intelligent action is stimulated by copies 
whose presence the action in question tends to reproduce. 

§ 12. Returning to the earlier question of the origin of 
instinct and impulse, I venture to suggest—subject to 
criticism and in the face of apparent paradox—that both 
of them are explainable by this principle of modified and 
compounded imitations. What is a bird’s nest-building 
instinct but a roundabout road to a simple adaptation 
which was at first carefully copied, but which has been 
buried and utterly blotted out of consciousness by genera- 


1]t is easy to see that the whole psychological theory of muscular 
control, whether central or peripheral in its seat, requires the production 
by the reaction of a sensational series which matches or repeats a copy 
series: and inhibition in general represents the limitations which ready 
organic acquisitions impose upon new reactions—they must conform if 
possible to old organic “copy ”. 
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tions of inheritance, until the direct fragmentary reactions 
of its present world have come to make up the larger 
whole which is our “idea” and the bird’s creation? What is 
impulse but the trunk, the torso, of a reaction which has lost 
its copy and so failed to maintain itself in full operation— 
fully useful once but now restricted and superseded by 
more complex activities? We have impulses and the 
animals have instincts because we have left the animals 
behind and by our rational volitions realise compounds of 
activity which instincts at their best only ape. In the in- 
sane asylums may be seen men in whom the semblance of 
“idea,” preserved in the animals by the equilibrium of in- - 
stincts, as well as the prevision characteristic of human 
choice, are both absent: and in these persons impulse, free 
from both checks, plays itself out in fragmentary and de- 
structive action. Like little children, before the training of 
volition, such patients learn only by imitation. 

§ 13. Accommodation, then, is the principle by the 
action of which, in the constant exercise of imitation, new 
adaptations are acquired, and the system of copies to 
which it is the end of our actions to conform, is indefinitely 
recruited. 

§ 14. Continued accommodation is possible only because 
the other principle, habit, all the time conserves the past 
and gives points dappui in solidified structure for new 
accommodations. Inasmuch, further, as the copy by trans- 
ference from the world to the mind, in memory, becomes 
capable of internal revival, accommodation takes on a new 
character—a conscious subjective character—in volition. 
Volition arises as a phenomenon of “ persistent imitative 
suggestion,” as I have argued in a more severe way else- 
where.! That is, volition arises when a copy remembered 
vibrates with other copies remembered or presented, and 
when all the connexions, in thought and action, of all of 
them are together set in motion incipiently. The residue 
of motive is connected with what we call attention,? and 
the final co-ordination of all the motor elements involved 
is volition, or choice. The physical basis of memory, 
association, thought, is also that of will—the cerebrum— 
and pathological cases show clearly that aboulia is funda- 


1 Proceedings of Congress of Experimental Psychology, London, 1892, pp. 
49 ff. This topic is to be more fully developed in a special chapter of 
my forthcoming book. 

2For an analysis of the relation of Reflex attention to sensation and 
movement, see my article, “ Internal Speech and Song,” in Philosophical 
Review, July, 1893, pp. 385 ff. 
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mentally a defect of synthesis in perception and memory,! 
arising from one or more breaks in the copy system whose 
rise I have sketched in what precedes. 

§ 15. There are several aspects of presentation and repre- 
sentation which seem more reasonable when brought into 
connexion with our present topic. The principle of assimi- 
lation, made much of in recent discussions, clearly illustrates 
not only the possible dominance in consciousness of a copy- 
image so strong and habitual as to assimilate new experi- 
ences to its form and colour; but also that this assimilation 
is the very mode and method of the mind’s digestion of what 
it feeds upon. Consciousness constantly tends to neglect the 
unfit, the mal apropos, the incongruous, and to show itself 
receptive to that which in any way conforms to its present 
stock. A child after learning to draw a full face—circle 
with spots for the two eyes, nose, and mouth, and projec- 
tions on the sides for ears—will persist when copying a face 
in profile in drawing its circle, with two eyes, and two ears ; 
and fail to see its error, although only one ear is visible 
and no eyes.2. The external pattern is assimilated to the 
memory copy. The child has a motor reaction for imitat- 
ing the latter; why should not that answer for the other 
as well? As everybody admits, in one way or another, such 
assimilation is at the bottom of recognition, and of illusions, 
which are but mistaken recognitions. 

§ 16. Passing on to the sphere of conception and thought, 
we find a remarkable opening for the law of imitation. The 
principle of Identity which represents the mental demand for 
consistency of experience, and the mental tendency, already 
remarked, to the assimilation of new material to old schemes, 
is seen genetically in the simple fact that repetitions are 
pleasurable to the infant because of the law of habit in its 
reactions. Just in as far as a new experience repeats an old 
one, to this degree it accomplishes what motor imitation 
would have accomplished, and makes future repetitions easier. 
To say that identity is necessary to thought, therefore, is 
only to say that it expresses in a generalisation the method 
of mental development by imitative reaction. Identity is 
the formal or logical expression of the principle of Habit. 

§ 17. The principle of Sufficient Reason is subject to a 
corresponding genetic expression, on the side of Accommo- 


1See Janet, “Un cas d’Aboulie, &c.,” in Revue Philosophique, March and 
April, 1891. 

° Cf. Passy’s interesting observations in Revue Philosophique, 1891, ii. 
614. 
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dation. Sufficient reason, in the child’s mind, is an attitude, 
a belief: anything in its experience which tends to modify the 
course of its habitual reactions in a way which it must accept, 
endorse, believe —this has its sufficient reason, and he accom- 
modates to it by imitation. I have argued elsewhere that a 
conflict between the established, the habitual, the taken for 
granted, the identified, on one hand, and the unidentified 
and unassimilated, on the other hand, is necessary to belief. 
Belief arises in the child in the readjustment of himself ac- 
tively to new elements of reality. In as far as there is truth 
in this view, in so far does Sufficient Reason become a formal 
or logical statement of the fact of accommodation. Put 
more broadly: whenever we believe a new thing or accept 
its existence, we accommodate our attitude to its presence, 
we make place for it in our store of acquisitions for future use ; 
this means that we are prepared to reproduce it voluntarily 
and involuntarily, to make it a part of that copy system 
which hangs together in our memory as representing a 
consistent course of conduct and the best adjustment we 
have been able to effect to our physical and moral environ- 
ment. 

Imitation is then the method by which our living milieu 
in all its aspects gets carried over and reproduced within us. 
Our consciousness of the relationships of the elements of this 
reproduced world is our sense of sufficient reason. Our 
accompanying sense of acceptance and endorsement of these 
copies by our own action is belief, and the familiarity which 
repetition engenders betokens the growth of habit and the 
so-called law of identity. 

§ 18. Conception proceeds by identities and sufficient 
reasons: and we get in this connexion a new genetic view 
of the active basis of the general notion. The child begins 
with what seems to bea general. His earliest experiences, 
carried over into memory, become general copies which 
stand as assimilative nets for every new event or object. All 
men are ‘‘papa,’’ all colours are “wed,” all food “mik”’. 
What this really means is that the child’s motor attitudes 
are fewer than his receptive experiences. Each experience 
of man calls out the same attitude, the same incipient 
movement, the same coefficient of attention on his part, 7.e., 
as that with which he hails ‘‘papa’’. In other words, each 
man is a repetition of the papa-copy and carries the child out 
in action, just as his own imitation of the papa-copy by 
movement would have carried him out. But of course this 
does not continue. By accommodations, by experiences 
which will not assimilate, this tendency to habit is in part 
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counteracted, his classes grow more numerous as his reactions 
do, his general notions more ‘‘ reasonable,” and he is on 
the proper way to a “rectification of the concept”’. 

§ 19. Again, in the affective life we find evidence of the 
working of the imitative principle. The production of 
emotion depends upon the reinstatement by association or 
action of an ideal copy. Sympathy may be called, however, 
the imitative emotion par excellence. My child H. cried out 
when I pinched a bottle-cork in her fifth mouth, and wept 
bitterly, in her twenty-second week, at the sight of a picture 
of a man with bowed head and feet in stocks. In such 
cases the presentation is assimilated to memory - copies 
of personal suffering, and so calls out the motor atti- 
tudes habitual to experiences of pleasure- or pain-giving 
objects. And the motor discharges—the emotional ex- 
pressions—react to define and deepen the emotion itself. 
In many cases, however, I think, the associative order is the 
reverse. The presentation of the expression of emotion in 
another stimulates motor expression in us, and this in turn 
reacts to arouse the hedonic state which usually stimulates 
such a reaction. The two cases of sympathy in my child, 
given above, illustrate the truth of both these accounts. 

§ 20. To speak of pleasure and pain for themselves—I see 
no way to find an absolute beginning for them anywhere 
in the course of mental development. If the reactive or 
contractile process began without consciousness, then no 
doubt pleasure and pain were the first and simplest form of 
consciousness when the conditions of its rise were present. 
But if consciousness was present from the first, and if 
development depended upon the repetition of useful re- 
actions, then that which throughout the whole animal 
series and in man constitutes the index in consciousness of 
profit and loss and so serves as its selective criterion— 
pleasure and pain—must have had the same place and réle 
then as now. Otherwise why should it be at all? Pre- 
ferring the alternative which does not involve us in the 
question of the origin of consciousness—a preference for 
which more adequate reasons can be given in general 
philosophy—I think pleasure and pain must be held to be 
original accompaniments of vital reaction.’ 


1 It is sufficient to suggest at this point that as far as psycho-physical 
theories of pleasure and pain have taken account of movement, as an 
element in mental development, they are in accord with the funda- 
mental conception of this paper. Meynert (Pop. wiss. Vortrdge, iii.) bases 
the distinction between pleasure and pain, in their genesis, upon the 
inner processes which minister respectively to outward movements 
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§ 21. Our outcome then seems to be this, as far as the 
natural history conception is a valid one; mental develop- 
ment on its active side might be accounted for on the basis 
of imitative repetition solely, provided two original moments 
be assumed in the first manifestations of life, 2.e., con- 
tractility and pleasure-pain.? 

§ 22. An interesting point comes to light when we ask 
the relation of these two factors to each other. If imitation 
is anything like the fundamental fact which the foregoing 
account takes it to be—the means of selection among varied 
external stimulations—it becomes evident in what sense 
pleasure and pain can be called the “object” of the reaction. 
Pleasure and pain are seen to be the index of a change 
brought about by a function. The repetition of this function 
is desirable, and this is secured by further imitation. The 
pleasure is enhanced by this repetition which aims at 
securing the continual presence of the copy; that is to say, 
the pleasure accruing is something additional to the copy 
or ‘‘ object’ which the reaction aims at. 

The observation of young children directly and plainly 
confirms the truth of this position. The child invariably 
reacts at first upon objects. Suggestion, serving as a principle 
of accommodation, works regardless of the pleasure or pain 
which it gives rise to. I have illustrated this elsewhere 
with concrete cases from infant life.2, Romanes finds it in the 
animal world.’ Pathology is full of striking illustrations of 
it. Further, the transition from this naive suggestibility to 
the reflective consciousness in which pleasures and pains 
become considerations or ends, is marked in the life history 
of the infant. He learns to dally with his bottle, to post- 


(Anariffsbewegungen) and returning movements (Abwelrbewequngen) ; and 
Miinsterberg’s recent suggestive experiments (Proc. Cong. Exper. Psych., 
London meeting, p. 182; and Beitriige, Heft iv. pp. 216 ff.) bear in the 
direction of a similar distinction. It is clear that, in the main, outward 
movements, expansions, would be the stimulus-repeating, imitative, 
pleasurable movements: and returning movements, contractions, would 
represent lessened vitality and so pain. Rigor mortis is contraction ; and 
it is seen in unicellular creatures in the return to the spherical form 
when death comes. 

1 This leaves untouched the mysteries of reproduction and heredity 
over which the chemists and the philosophers are at war. Personally 
I am quite incompetent to discuss either of them. See also what is said 
about the limitations of the ‘ natural history conception,’ below, § 29. 

2 Science, loc. cit. 

3 «* There is abundant evidence of one individual imitating the habits 
of another individual whether the action imitated be beneficial or useless” 
(Mental Evolution in Animals, p. 220). 
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pone his enjoyment, to subordinate a present to a distant 
pleasure, by a gradual process of reflective self-control. 
He gradually grows out of his neutrality to be a reflective 
egoist ; but fortunately he learns at the same time, or even 
earlier, the elements of reflective altruism as well. 

In adult life it is undoubtedly true that we usually do 
things because we like to do them, but it is not aiways so. 
Just as the little child sometimes acts from mere suggestion, 
at the same time moved to tears by the anticipation of 
pain to result from it; so to the man a copy may be pre- 
sented so strongly for imitation, it may be so moving by 
its simple suggestiveness, that he acts upon it even though 
it have a hedonic colouring of pain. The principle of 
accommodation requires that it be so, for otherwise there 
could be no development, except within the very narrow range 
of accidental discharge. No new adjustment or adapta- 
tion could be effected without risk of pain and damage. 
If the child never reacted in any way, but in pleasurable 
ways guaranteed by its inheritance or by its experience, 
how could it grow? So if we sought only what we have 
already tasted, how could new appetites be acquired ?? 

§ 23. There is another sphere of the operation of imita- 
tion into which we must briefly enter—the social and moral 
sphere. The growth of the notion of self is so important 
a genetic factor in social and moral life, that it may suftice 
to consider the influence of imitation in the consciousness 
of self—an influence not generally recognised. 

One of the most remarkable tendencies of the very young 
child in its responses to its environment is its tendency to 
recognise differences of personality. It responds to what 
I have elsewhere called ‘‘ suggestions of personality ”.? As 
early as the second month it distinguishes its mother’s or 
nurse’s touch in the dark. It learns characteristic methods 
of holding, taking up, patting, kissing, &c., and adapts 
itself by a marvellous accuracy of protestation or acqui- 
escence to these personal variations. Its associations of 
personality come to be of such importance, that for a long time 
its happiness or misery depends upon the presence of certain 
kinds of personality-suggestion. Of course this indicates a 
kind of memory, and a reaction which imitates or seeks to 
reproduce useful and pleasurable experiences. But yet it 
is quite a different thing from the child’s behaviour towards 


1In the chapters on ‘‘ Pleasure and Pain” in my Handbook: (ii., chaps. 
vy. and xi.) I have pointed out that the “ well-being ” theory of pleasure 
and pain must be supplemented toinclude reference to future development. 
2 Science, loc. cit. 
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things which are not persons. , Things get to be, with some 
few exceptions which are involved in the direct gratification 
of appetite, more and more unimportant : things get sub- 
ordinated to regular treatment or reaction. But persons 
get constantly more important, as uncertain and dominat- 
ing agencies of pleasure and pain. The fact of movement 
by persons and its effects on the infant seem to be the most 
important factor in this peculiar influence; later the voice 
gets to stand for a person’s presence, and at last the face 
and its expressions equal the person, in all his attributes. 

I think this distinction between persons and thinys, be- 
tween agencies and objects, is the child’s very first step 
away from a purely objective consciousness. The sense 
of uncertainty or lack of confidence grows stronger and 
stronger in its dealings with persons—an uncertainty con- 
tingent upon the moods, emotions, nuances of expression 
and shades of treatment of the persons around it. A person 
stands for a group of experiences quite unstable in its pro- 
phetic as it is in its historical meaning. This we may for 
brevity of expression, assuming it to be first in order of 
development, call the ‘projective stage’?! in the growth of 
personal consciousness. 

Further observation of children shows that the instru- 
ment of transition from such a “ projective” to a subjective 
sense of personality 1s the child’s active bodily self, and the 
method of it is the principle of imitation. As a matter of 
fact, accommodation by actual muscular imitation does not 
arise in most children until about the seventh month—so 
utterly organic is the child before this, and so great is the 
impetus of its inherited instincts and tendencies. But 
when the organism is ripe, by reason of cerebral develop- 
ment, for the enlargement of its active range by new ac- 
commodations, then he begins to imitate. And of course 
he imitates persons. Persons have become his interesting 
objects, the source of his weal or woe, his uncertain factors. 
And further, persons are bodies which move. Among these 
bodies which move, which have certain projective attributes 
as described, a very peculiar and interesting one is his own 
body. It has connected with it certain intimate features 
which all others lack. Besides the inspection of hand and foot, 
by touch and sight, he has experiences in his consciousness 
which are in all cases connected with this body: strains, 
stresses, resistances, pains, &c.—an inner felt series match- 


1The use of this word seems to be necessary in order not to encroach 
upon the recognised meanings of the words subjective and ejective. 
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ing the outer presented series. But it is only when a new 
kind of experience arises which we call effort—a set op- 
position to strain, stress, resistance, pain: an experience 
which arises, I think, first as imitative effort-—that there 
comes that great line of cleavage in his experience which 
indicates, as I have said above, the rise of volition, and 
which separates off the series now first really subjective. 
Persistent imitation with effort is the first volition, and the 
first germinating nucleus of self-hood over against object- 
hood. Situations before accepted simply, are now set for- 
ward, aimed at, wrought; and in the fact of aiming, working, 
the fact of agency, is the sense of subject. The subject 
sense is an actuating sense. What has formerly been pro- 
jective now becomes subjective. The associates of other 
personal bodies, the attributes which made them different 
from things, are now attached to his own body with the 
further peculiarity of actuation. This I may call the sub- 
jective stage in the growth of the self-notion. It rapidly 
assimilates to itself all the other elements by which the 
child’s own body differs in his experience from other active 
bodies: the passive inner series of pains, pleasures, strains, 
&c. The self suffers as well as acts. All get set over 
against lifeless things, and against living bodies which act 
but whose actions do not contribute to his own sense of 
actuation or of suffering. 

Again, it is easy to see what now happens. The child’s 
subject-sense goes out to illuminate these other persons. 
The projective is now lighted up, claimed, clothed on with 
the raiment of self-hood, by analogy. The projective be- 
comes ejective, t.e., other people’s bodies, says the child to 
himself, have experiences in them such as mine has. ‘This is 
the third stage, the ejective, or ‘‘ social”’ self.! 

The ego and the alter are thus born together. Both are 
crude and unreflective, largely organic, an aggregate of sen- 
sations prime among which are efforts, pushes, strains, 
physical pleasures and pains. And the two get purified and 
clarified together by this twofold reaction between project 
and subject, and between subject and eject. My sense of 
myself grows by imitation of you, and my sense of yourself 
grows in terms of my sense of myself Both ego and alter 
are thus essentially social creations. For a long time the 
child’s sense of self includes too much: the circumference of 


11 think an adequate apprehension of the distinctions conveyed by 
the three words “projective,” ‘subjective,’ and ‘“ejective’’ would 
banish the popular “ psychologists’ fallacy ” beyond recall. 
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the notion is too wide. It includes the infant’s mother, and 
little brother, and nurse, in a literal sense. To be separated 
from his mother is to lose a part of himself; as much so as 
to be separated from a hand or foot. And he is dependent for 
his growth directly upon these suggestions which came in 
for imitation from his personal milieu. 

It will be seen by readers of R. Avenarius! that the two 
stages of this development correspond to the two stages in 
his process of Introjection, whereby the “ hypothetical ” 
(personal-organic) element of the naturlichen Weltbegriff is 
secured. Avenarius finds, from analytical and anthropological 
points of view, a process of attribution, reading-in (Hinlegung), 
by which a consciousness comes to interpret certain peculiar- 
ities attaching to those items in its experience which represent 
organisms and afterwards persons. The second stage is that 
whereby these peculiarities get carried back and attached to 
its own organism (Selbst-einlegung) ; and recognised as 

‘subjective’? (sensations, perceptions, thoughts), in both 
organisins, over against the regular “‘ objective” elements 
contained in the rest of the world- -experience. 

This general doctrine of Avenarius finds profound justi- 
fication, I think, from the genetic sphere, as the two 
phenomena ‘ “personality- suggestion”? and ‘imitation’ in- 
dicate. The first stage is what I have called the “‘ projec- 
tive” stage of the self-notion in what precedes. Itis the stage 
in which the infant gets personality- -suggestions Tt is 
simply the infant’s way of getting ‘‘ more copy ” of a peculiar 
kind from its objective (personal) surroundings. The second 
stage is secured by imitation. The child reproduces the copy 
thus obtained, consisting of the physical sigus aud, through 
them, of the mental accompaniments. By this reproduction it 

‘interprets ” its projects as subjective in itself, and then refers 
them back to the ‘‘ other person” again. Avenarius, as far as I 
have been able to discover, has no means of passing from the 
first to the second stage, from project to subject. He speaks * 
of a certain contusion ( Verwechselung) of the projective experi- 
ence (T-Erfahrung) with the remaining personal elements in 
consciousness (M-Hrfahrung): what the true leading-thread 
into this ‘‘confusion’’ and out of it is, he does not note. 
This is just what I claim the function of imitation does ; it 
supplies the bridge with two reaches. It enables me to pass 


1 Kritik der Reinen Erfahrung, and also der Menschliche Welthegriff. The 
present writer judges the doctrines principally from the second-named 
work. The first is so obscurely written that one is tempted to confess 
a certain willingness to leave it unexplored. 


2 Loc, cit., § 51, p. 80, and § 95, p. 49. 
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from my experience of what you are, to an interpretation of 
what I am; and then from this fuller sense of what I am, 
back to a fuller knowledge of what you are.! 

§ 24. The two principles, habit and accommodation, now 
get application on a higher plane: a plane which is the 
theatre of the rise of moral sentiment. Again disclaiming 
adequacy of treatment, I think some light falls on the growth 
of ethical feeling from the psychology of imitation. Moral 
sentiment arises evidently around acts and attitudes of will. 
It is accordingly to be expected that the account of the 
genesis of volition will throw some light upon the conditions 
of the rise of conscience. If it be true that present character 
is the deposit of all former reactions of whatever kind, and 
that what we call will is a general term for our concrete acts 
of volition; then according as these acts of volition are done 
in reference to suggestion from persons, or represent partial 
expressions of personal character, there arises a division within 
the notion of self. Your suggestion may conflict with my 
desire: my desire may conflict with present sympathy. Self 
meets self, so to speak. It is no longer a matter of simple 
habit versus simple suggestion as is the case in infancy, 
before the self becomes a voluntary agent. It is now that 
form of habit which is personal agency coming into conflict 
with that form of suggestion which is also personal to me as 
representing my social self. Your example is powerful to me 
intrinsically; not because it is abstractly good or evil, but 
because it represents a part of myself, inasmuch as I have 
become what I am in part through my sympathy with you 
and imitation of you. 


1In the use of the two facts, “personality-suggestion”’ and “imitation,” 
my development is quite unindebted to Avenarius, who writes from the 
point of view of race history and criticism. I do not adopt the word 
‘introjection ’ since it covers too much; my word ‘ project’ signifies the 
child's sense of others’ personality before it has a sense of its own. 
The rest proceeds by imitation. This distinction of method raises a 
further question which should be carefully discussed in all problems 
for which a genetic solution is sought, ie, how far the genetic 
process itself in the individual’s growth has become a matter of race 
habit or instinct. That is, granted a process of origin correctly depicted, 
to what extent must we say that each new individual of the race passes 
through it in all its details? Does mental ontogenesis repeat mental 
phylogenesis? The origin of impulse and instinct illustrate the effects of 
habit in abbreviating these processes and starting the individual from 
points of higher vantage. I am not prepared to say that an isolated child, 
for example, might not get a high self-notion (as he might learn to 
speak somehow) if deprived of all social suggestions; but that fact would 
be subject to explanation as part of the ‘ learning” which evidences the 
reality of the genetic process. Cf. the note on Prof. Bain’s arguments to 
prove that imitation is nct instinctive, below, § 28. 
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When I come to a new moral situation, therefore, my 
state is this: I am in a condition of relative equilibrium, or 
balance of two factors—my personal or habitual self, and my 
larger social suggestive self. The new experience tends to 
destroy this equilibrium by reinforcing my “ copy” on one 
side or the other, and so to lead me out for further habit or 
for new social adaptations. 

And now on this basis comes a new mental movement 
which seems to me to involve a further development of the 
imitative motif—a development which substitutes warmth 
and life for the horrible coldness and death of that view which 
identifies voluntary morality with submission to a ‘‘ word of 
command”. The child, itis true, very soon comes across that 
most tremendous thing in its moral environment which we call 
authority: and acquires that most magnificent thing in our 
moral equipment which we call obedience. He acquires obedi- 
ence in one of two ways, or both: by suggestion or by 
punishment. The way of suggestion is the higher way: 
because it proceeds by gradual lessons in accommodation, 
until the habit of regularity in conduct is acquired in 
opposition to the capriciousness of his own reactions. It is 
also the better way because it sets before the child in an 
object lesson an example of that stability and lawfulness which 
it is the end ofall obedience to foster. Yet punishment is good 
and often necessary. Punishment is nature’s way: she 
inflicts the punishment first, and afterwards nurses the 
insight by which the punishment comes to be understood. 
A child’s capricious movement brings the pain which re- 
presents all the organic growth of the race: and so when we 
punish a child’s capricious conduct, we are letting fall upon 
him the pain which represents all the social and ethical growth 
of the race. But by whatever method—suggestion or punish- 
ment—the object is the same: to preserve the child until he 
learns from his own habit the insight which is necessary to 
his own salvation through intelligent submission. 

But whether obedience comes by suggestion or by punish- 
ment it has this genetic value: it leads to another refinement 
in the sense of self, at first ‘ projective’ then subjective. 
The child finds himself stimulated constantly to deny his 
impulses, his desires, even his irregular sympathies, by con- 
forming to the will of another. This other represents a 
regular, systematic, unflinching, but reasonable personality 
—still a person, but a very different person from the child’s 
own. Here is a copy which is a personal authority or law. 
It is ‘ projective’ because he cannot understand it, cannot 
anticipate it. And again it is only by imitation that he is to 
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reproduce it, and so arrive at a knowledge of what he is to 
understand it to be. So it is a copy. It is its aim and 
should be mine—ifI am awake to it—to have me obey it, act 
like it, think like it, be like it in all respects. It is not I, but 
Iam to become it. Here is my ideal self, my final pattern, my 
“ought” set before me. Only in as far as I get into the habit of 
being and doing like it, get my character moulded into con- 
formity with it, only so far am I good. And lke all other 
imitative functions it teaches its lesson only by stimulating 
to action. I must succeed in doing, if I would understand. 
But as I thus progress in doing, I for ever find new patterns 
set for me; and so my ethical insight must always find its 
profoundest expression in that yearning which anticipates but 
does not overtake the ideal.? 

My sense of moral ideal, therefore, is my sense of a 
possible perfect, regular will in me in which the personal 
and the social self —my habits and my social calls—are com- 
pletely in harmony: the sense of obligation in me is the 
sense of lack of such harmony—-of the actual discrepancies 
in my various thoughts of self, as my actions and tendencies 
give rise to them. And the thought of this ideal self, made 
ejective, as out of and beyond me—this is embodied in the 
moral sanctions of society, and finally in God.” 

The value of the ejective sense of moral self is seen in 
the great sensitiveness we have to the supposed opinions 
of others about our conduct. It is an ingredient of extra- 
ordinary influence. From the account given of the rise of 
the sense of obligation, we should expect the two very subtle 
aspects of this sensitiveness which are actually present. 
First, in general, our dread and fear before another’s fancied 
opinion is in direct proportion to our own sense of self- 
condemnation. Consciousness is clear on this point. It 
must be so if it is true that our sense of self-condemnation 
is of social origin, 7.e., arises from our imitative response to 
the well-sanctioned opinions and commands of others. But 
second, the intelligent observation of the opinions of others, 
and the suffering of the penalties of social law, react back 
constantly to purify and elevate the standards which one 
sets himself. There is, therefore, a constant progress, from 
the action and reaction of society upon the individual and 
the individual upon society. 


1On the nature of “ideals” and the rise of conceptual emotion gene- 
rally, seemy “ Feelingand Will”’ (vol. ii. of Handbook of Psychology), chap. ix. 

2 On the distinctively social function of imitation, Tarde and Sighele 
both dwell in the works named, the latter endeavouring to lay the 
foundations of a science of “ collective psychology”’. 
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§ 25. Ina recent article, Prof. Josiah Royce! distinguishes 
between the two earlier phases of self which I have pointed 
out, but does not develop the third. Yet he indicates clearly 
and with emphasis the twofold element of conflict under 
which the moral sense develops. The ordinary accounts 
on the natural history side, from Darwin? to the present, 
simply describe a conflict in consciousness between sym- 
pathy and selfishness. This fails to do justice to the “law” 
element in the genesis of morality. I would go farther than 
Royce does in emphasising this element: believing as I do that 
there is no sense of oughtness until the child gets the basis 
laid of a habit which not only calls upon him to deny his 
private selfishness in favour of sympathy, but also his private 
sympathies in favour of reasonable regularity learned through 
submission. The opposition, e.g., between my regular per- 
sonal ideal and all else—whether it be the regularity of my 
selfish habit or the irregularity of my generous :esponses— 
this is the essential condition of the rise of obligation. And 
it is in as far as this ought-feeling goes out beyond the copy- 
elements drawn from actual instances of action, and antici- 
pates better or more ideal action, that the antithesis between 
the ‘ ought’ and the ‘is’ gets psychological justification. 

The question whether obedience is a case of imitation ® 
is largely a matter of definition. As far as the copy set in 
the ‘ word of command’ is reproduced, the reaction is imi- 
tative. A child cannot obey a command to do what he 
does not know how to do. The circumstances of his doing 
it, however, the forcible presentation of the copy by another 
person, this seems only to add additional elements to the 
copy itself. The child has in view, when he obeys, not only 
the thing he is to do, but the circumstances—the conse- 
quences, the punishment, the reward—and these also he 
seeks to reproduce or to avoid. On the other hand, it may 
well be asked whether all of our voluntary imitations, and 
actions generally, are not cases of obedience: for it is only 
when an idea gets certain force, and sanctions, and social 
setting, that it is influential in bringing us out for its repro- 
duction. Of course this is only further play on definitions ; 
but it serves to indicate the real elements in the situation. 
When Tonnies says that obedience comes first and imita- 
tion afterwards, he refers to voluntary imitation of a par 


1 International Journ. of Ethics, July, 1893, p. 430. 

* Descent of Man, part i. chap. iii. 

3See discussion by Tarde, loc. cit., and Paulhan, Revue Philosophique, 
Aug., 1890, p. 179: also Ténnies, Philosophische Mounatshefte, 1893, p. 308. 
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ticular type. An infant does not obey a command until he 
has learned how to perform it; and that suffices, with its 
sanctions, to give him ‘copy’. 

§ 26. It is possible, on the basis of the preceding develop- 
ment, to lay out a scheme of notions and terms to govern 
the discussion of the whole matter of imitation. This has 
been the ‘ loose joint’ in earlier discussions: the utter lack of 
any well-defined limits set to the phenomena in question. 
Tarde practically claims all cases of organic or social re- 
semblance as instances of imitation, overlooking the truth, 
as one of his critics takes pains to point out, that two things 
which resemble each other may be common effects of the 
same cause. Others are disposed to consider the voluntary 
imitation of an action as the only legitimate case of imita- 
tion. We have reason to think, however, that volition 
requires a finely complex system of copy-elements, whose 
presence can be accounted for only on the basis of earlier 
organic imitations. Further, it is the lower, less volitional 
types of mind that imitation specially characterises. If we 
then say that imitation always involves a presentation or 
image of the situation or object imitated—a position very near 
the popular use of the term-——then we have great difficulty in 
accounting for those reactions which reproduce subconscious, 
vaguely present stimulations: for example, the acquisition 
of facial expression, the contagion of emotion, the growth 
of style in dress and institutions—what may be called 
the influence of the ‘ psychic atmosphere ’. 

I think we have found reason from the analysis above, to 
hold that our provisional definition of imitation is just: an 
imitative reaction is one which normally repeats its own 
stimulus. This is what we find the nervous and muscular 
mechanism suited to, and this is what we find the organism 
doing in a progressive way in all the types of function which 
we have passed in review. If this is too broad a definition, 
then what I have traced must be given some other name, 
and imitation applied to any more restricted function that 
can be clearly and finally marked out. But let us give no 
rein to the fanciful and strained analogies which have exer- 
cised the fancy of some of the French writers on imitation. 

Adhering then to the definition which makes of imitation 
an organic type, we may point out its various “ kinds,” 
according to the degree in which a reaction of the general 
type has by complication, abbreviation, substitution, inhibi- 
tion, departed in the development of consciousness from its 
typical simplicity. We find in fact three great instances 
of function, all of which conform to the imitative type. 
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First : simple contractility which reproduces its stimulus. 
This may be called biological imitation. Under this head 
fall all cases lower down than the conscious picturing of 
copies: lower down in the sense of not involving, and never 
having involved, for their execution, a conscious sensory 
or intellectual stimulus, with the possibility of its revival 
as memory. On the nervous side, such imitations may 
be called subcortical; and in view of another class men- 
tioned below, they may be further qualified as primarily 
subcortical. 

These “‘ biological” imitations are evidently first in order 
of development, and represent the gains or accommodations 
of the organism made independently of the conscious 
picturing of copies. They represent accidental variations 
which are useful for repetition. They serve for the accumu- 
lation of material for conscious and voluntary actions. In 
the young of the animals, its scope is very limited, because 
of the complete instinctive equipment which young animals 
bring into the world; but in human infants it plays an im- 
portant part as the means of the gradual reduction to order 
and utility of the random movements of the new-born. I 
have noted its presence under the phrase ‘ pre-imitative” 
or “physiological” suggestion’? in another place. It is 
under this head that the so-called “selective” function of 
the nervous system finds its first illustration. ? 

Second: we pass to psychological or cortical imitations. 
The criterion of 1mitation—its copy for reproduction—is here 
preserved through the medium of conscious sensations and 
images. The copy becomes consciously available in two 
ways: first, as sensation, which the imitative reaction seeks 
to continue or reproduce (as the imitation of words heard, 


1 Science, xvii., 1891, p. 113. Of course the phrase pre-imitative did 
not contemplate the broader use of the term imitation which I am now 
employing, but limited it to conscious imitation. 

2This distinction between young children and the young of animals 
gives us the reason that we do not find clear imitations as common 
among the animals as we would expect--the monkey and the parrot 
excepted. In the words of Preyer (Physiologie des Hmbryos, p. 545), 
“the more kinds of co-ordinated movement an animal brings into the 
world, the fewer is he able to learn afterwards”. The child is par ex- 
cellence the animal that learns; and if imitation is the way to learn, he 
has “chosen the better part’’ in being more imitative than the rest. 
Animal imitativeness is generally understated, however —cf. the remark- 
able performances of dogs, cats, birds, &c., in the way of imitation (ef. 
Romanes, Evol. of Mind in Animals, chap. xiv.). The most social animals, 
including man, are the most imitative, as we would expect ; since both 
sociability and imitation are connected with what I have called ‘“ person- 
ality-suggestion”’. 
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movements seen, &c.); and second, as memory. In this 
latter case there arises desire, in which there is consciousness 
of the imitative tendency as respects an agreeable memory- 
copy; and with the persistence of such a copy, and its partial 
repression by other elements of memory, comes volition. We 
find, accordingly, two kinds of psychological or cortical 
imitation, which I have called in the article already quoted! 
respectively ‘‘ simple’’ and ‘‘ persistent” imitation. Simple 
imitation is the sensory-motor or idea-motor suggestion 
which reproduces its own stimulus ; and persistent imitation 
is the “ try-try-again”’ experience of early volition. 

Third: a great class of facts which we may well designate 
by the term plastic or secondarily-subcortical imitation, 7.e., 
all the cases of stimulus-repeating reaction which once 
represented conscious adaptation, but have become what is 
ordinarily called ‘‘ secondary-automatic”’ and subconscious. 
These cases we have found readily explainable by the 
hypothesis of Japsed links in the memory copy system, or, 
put more shortly, by the principle of habit. So we find 
under this heading such fundamental facts as instinct and 
impulse, the social phenomena of contagion, fashion, mob- 
law, which Tarde and Sighele so well emphasise, the 
imitation of facial and emotional expression, moral influence, 
organic sympathy, personal rapport, kc. The term plastic 
serves to point out the rather helpless condition of the 
person. who imitates, and so interprets in his own action 
the more intangible influences of his estate in life.” 

§ 27. Before concluding, I wish to draw attention to some 
more obscure instances of imitation, and assign them places in 
the general scheme of development. 

The social instances noticed at length by Tarde, and 
summarised under so-called “laws,” are easily reduced to 
more general principles. Tarde enunciated a law based on the 
facts that people copy thoughts and opinions before they 
copy dress and customs: 7.e., “imitation proceeds from the 
internal to the external”. As far as this is true it is only 
partially imitation. Thoughts and opinions are copied 
because they are most important; and as the copier thinks 


1 Science, xvii., 1891. Cf. also my paper on “‘ Suggestion and Volition ” 
in the Proceedings of the London Congress, 1892. 

2An extremely subtle and interesting phenomenon under this head 
is that usually described as the influence of example on personal belief. 
What we call persuasion is largely the suggestion of the emotion which 
accompanies strong conviction, with the corresponding influence which the 
— suggested has upon the logical relationships apprehended by 
the victim. 
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with another he acts with him, since like thought produces 
like conduct. But in fact is there such a general truth ? 
American ladies take their styles in dress from the French, 
but they have little respect for the sentiments of French social 
circles: they rather imitate in literature and higher things 
the opinions of the English, whose dress they consider 
inferior. Further, a child imitates persons, and what he 
copies most largely are the personal points of evidence, so to 
speak ; the boldest, most external manifestations, not the 
inner essential mental things. It is only as he grows to 
make a conscious distinction between thought and action 
that he gets to giving the former a higher valuation. 

Again, Tarde’s laws relative to imitation mode and 
imitation coutume—the former having in its eye the new, 
fashionable, popular, the fad; the latter, the old, venerable, 
customary—are so clearly partial statements of the principles 
of accommodation and habit, as they get application on a 
broader social scale, that it is not necessary to dwell 
further upon them.! 

The phenomena of hypnotism illustrate most strikingly the 
reality of imitation at a certain stage of mental life. Delboeuf 
makes it probable? that the characteristic peculiarities of the 
“stages ’’ of the Paris school are due to this influence : and 
the wider question may well be opened whether suggestion 
generally, as understood in hypnotic work, might not be 
better expressed by some formula which recognises the 
fundamental sameness of all reactions—normal, pathological, 
hypnotic, degenerative—which exhibit the form of stimulus- 
repeating or ‘circular’ process characteristic of simple 
imitation. In normal, personal, and social suggestion the 
copy elements are in part unrecognised, and their reactions 
are subject to inhibition and blocking-off by the various 
voluntary and complicated tendencies which have the floor. 
In sleep, the copy elements are largely spontaneous images 
thrown up by the play of association or stimulated by outside 
trivialities, and all so weak that while action follows in the 
dream persons, it does not follow in the dreamer’s own 
muscles. In hypnotic somnambulism all copy elements 
are from the outside, thrown in: the inner fountains are 
blocked: action follows upon idea, whatever itis. Even the 
idea of no action is acted out by the lethargic, and the idea 


1 Tarde’s other principle that ‘‘inferiors imitate superiors” is clearly 
a corollary from the view that the progressive ideal personality arises 
through social suggestion. 

* Revue Philosophique, xxii. pp. 146 ff. 
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of fixed action by the cataleptic.’ And all the vagaries of 
Luys himself get ‘demonstrated ’ with reality enough, because 
Luys sets the ‘copy’. Further, in certain cases of madness 
(folie d deux, &c.) the afflicted patient acts out responses toa 
certain personal copy which has become fixed in the progress 
of the disease, and perhaps has aided in its production.” In all 
these cases, the peculiar character of which is the perform- 
ance, under conditions commonly called those of aboulia,® of 
reactions which require the muscular co-ordinations usually 
employed by voluntary action, we have illustrations of ‘ plastic’ 
imitation. On the pathological side, we find, in aphasic 
patients who cannot write or speak spontaneously, but who 
still can copy handwriting, and speak after another, cases 
which illustrate the same kind of defect, yet in which the defect 
is not general, but rather confined to a particular group of 
reactions by reason of a circumscribed lesion. 

§ 28. An examination of Prof. Bain’s forceful arguments 
against the view that imitation is an “instinct” will suffice, 
finally, to set out clearly the via media which the 
conception of this paper suggests.‘ Bain’s definition of 
imitation assigns it a place (the fourth stage) among the 
acquired reactions which contribute to the development of 
volition. Imitation is always voluntary, 7.e., a conscious 
repetition of a pictured copy due to association.’ The first 
argument advanced to disprove instinctive imitation is this : 
if imitation were an instinct it would appear earlier in infant 
life than it does (second half-year). This fact, however, may 


1It may be well to quote Janet’s summary of his determinations of 
the characteristic features of general catalepsy, all of which indicate a 
purely imitation condition of consciousness, Aut. Psych., p. 55: “The 
different phenomena which we have described are these, 2.¢., the con- 
tinuation of an attitude or a movement, the repetition of movements 
which have been seen and of sounds which have been heard, the harmoni- 
ous association of the members and of their movements.” 

207. Falret, Etudes cliniques sur les maladies mentales et nerveuses, 
p. 547. 

3 This would involve a doctrine which holds that in the hypnotic state, 
there is inhibition of the cortical associative or synthetic function, but not 
of the simple cortical sense function: ¢f. Gurney’s remarks on Heiden- 
hain’s explanation of ‘hypnotic mimicry ’ in Mrnp, 1884, p. 493. 

4 Bain, Senses and Intellect, pp. 413 ff. (8rd ed.). 

5 Ibid., pp. 411 and 413, also 417. 

6 Prof. Sully, The Human Mind, ii. 218, also makes this point. Sully 
makes the following statements in three successive paragraphs ; I am quite 
unable to reconcile them except by modifying them all into conformity 
with a deeper-going theory of the imitative reaction. (I have 
ventured to insert in the square brackets after each of these quota- 
tions the paragraphs in this paper which bear on it-—- supposing my 
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be accounted for on grounds which still leave a balance of 
inherited organic (‘‘ biological’? and so instinctive) imita- 
tions. The child’s early months are taken up with its 
vegetative functions. Further, accidental imitations struck 
by him cannot give pleasure until the senses are sharpened 
to discern them, and until the attention is capable of its 
operations of comparison, co-ordination, &c.; before this there 
is no element of pleasure to lend its influence for the con- 
tinuance of an imitation. As soon as these conditions get 
fulfilled, we find not only that the child begins to show 
germinal imitations, such as the monotonous repetition of 
its own vocal performances (ma-ma-ma-), but also that its 
nervous connexions give it an instinctive tendency to 
biological subconscious reactions, distinctly of the imitative 
type, @.e., the walking alternation of the legs. In the main, 
therefore, there is instinctive tendency to functions of the 
imitative type and to some few organic imitations: but 
those clear conscious imitations which represent new 
accommodations and acquirements (and it is these which 
Bain, by definition, has in view) are not instinctive. 
Infants show remarkable differences in the readiness and 
facility with which they learn to speak. This does not arise 
from difference in practice, for practice never overcomes the 
difference; but it is due to differences in the instinctive 
tendencies of the infants to a reaction which is, par 
excellence, imitative in its type and method of develop- 
ment.? 

On this basis it is possible to admit the truth of the 


general definition of imitation to be correct.) He says (ibid., 218): 
‘Since it only begins to appear about the fourth month, when simple 
voluntary action directed towards an end is also first recognisable, it is 
possible that imitation is acquired” [§ 28]: then (219), “As a rapid 
reaction of a sensori-motor form, it has the look of a mechanical 
process . . . in many cases there seems to be no conscious purpose. . . . 
There is much to favour the view that it is purely ideo-motor and so sub- 
volitional” [§§ 11-13 and 26]: then (219 note), “It is pointed out by 
Gurney that imitation plays a conspicuous part in the hypnotic state” 
[$ 27]: and again (219-220), ‘‘ Imitation follows on the persistence of 
motor-ideas having a pleasurable interest. . . . The child does not imitate 
all the actions it sees, but only certain ones which specially impress 
it. . . . Hence in most, at least, of a child’s imitation there is a rudiment 
of desire. For the rest, the abundant imitative activity of early life 
illustrates the strength of the pluyful impulse, of the disposition to 
indulge in motor activity for the sake of its intrinsic pleasurableness” 
(italics his) [$$ 22 and 28]. Again (109), he makes imitative sympathy 
instinctive [$§ 19 and 26]. 

1The same may be said of handwriting. Cf Romanes, Ment. Ev. in 
An, p. 194. 
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remaining points of Bain’s text,! at the same time that we 
recognise a great class of quite involuntary sensori-motor 
and ideo-motor, as well as purely biological reactions which 
fall under the imitative type, and which represent instinc- 
tive inherited tendencies to movement. In more un- 
developed consciousness, further, we find that the purely 
suggestive influence of a ‘copy’ for imitation may be so 
strong that reactions follow despite their painful character : 
a fact which would be impossible on the theory that all 
voluntary action, is acquired under lead of the pleasure- 

ain association. The law of habit, which exhibits itself 
in the inherited motor tendencies 1 have spoken of, is in 
these cases too strong for the law of accommodation 
through pleasure-pain, and works itself out in conduct in 
opposition to warnings of temporary damage to the organ- 
ism. 

§ 29. The place of imitation has now been made out in 
a tentative way throughout the development of the active 
life. It seems to be everywhere. But it 1s, of course, a 
matter of natural history that this type of action is of such 
extraordinary and unlooked-for importance. If we grant 
a phylogenetic development of mind, imitation, as defined 
above, may be considered the law and the only Jaw of the 
progressive interaction of the organism and its environment. 
The further philosophical questions as to the nature of mind, 
its worth and its dignity, remain under adjudication. We 
have learned too much in modern philosophy to argue from 
the natural history of a thing to its ultimate constitution 
and meaning—and we commend this consideration to the 
biologists. As far as there is a more general lesson to be 
learned from the considerations advanced, it is that we 
should avoid just this danger, 7.e., of interpreting one kind 
of existence for itself, in an isolated way, without due 
regard to other kinds of existence with which its manifes- 
tations are mixed up. The antithesis, for example, 
between the self and the world is not a valid antithesis 
psychologically considered. The self is realised by taking 
in ‘copies’ from the world, and the world is enabled to set 
higher copies only through the constant reactions of the 
individual self upon it. Morally I am as much a part of 
society as physically I am a part of the world’s fauna; and 
as my body gets its best explanation from the point of view 
of its place in a zoological scale, so morally I occupy a 

1Points which I have also contended for as illustrating the pains- 
taking and tentative stages in the development of voluntary movement 
through imitation. 
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place in the social order; and an important factor in the 
understanding of me is the understanding of it. 

The great question is—when put in the phraseology of 
imitation - What is the final World-copy, and how did it 
get itself set ?? 


1Tt will be remarked that this whole paper deals with what may be 
called ‘representative copies’ as opposed to ‘constructive copies,’ that is, 
it avoids the question of invention versus imitation, except in so far as to 
hold (§§ 15, 18) that the material of mental construction is always re- 
presentative, part of the memory copy system. The further question 
of how this material can get shaped into new forms of invention, artistic 
arrangement, constructive thought, through imitation—this question re- 
mains over. It is not generally seen, however, that this question, as 
referring to consciousness, is one with the broader question of natural his- 
tory versus special creation everywhere. Put broadly: how is it possible 
for anything to arise in Nature which is absolutely new to Nature in its 
function, get fitted to utilise Nature and to survive in it? I have in- 
dicated elsewhere (Proc. Cong. Exper. Psych., London, 1892, p., 52, iii. 
Physiological Basis of Will: also in Science, Nov. 18, 1892, p. 287) a 
possible application of the natural history conception to one of these 
difficult problems, that of voluntary movement. 


III.—REFLEXIONS SUGGESTED BY PSYCHO- 
PHYSICAL MATERIALISM. 


By Prof. 8. 8. Lauriz. 


In the laboratory an investigator looks till he sees. The 
report of a discoverer is verified by his cotemporaries. They 
confirm the insight of the discoverer; they also now see 
for themselves what he saw. The formulated record is 
thereafter one of the accepted constants which the learned 
world assumes, and from which it takes other steps in 
advance. But it is almost a truism to say that no man is 
likely to make a discovery of a fundamental character in 
any department of knowledge who works on the record 
of the past as embodied in a series of word-formulas. He 
must first repeat the investigations that support the 
formulas and see the reality itself, and not merely com- 
prehend the words symbolic of the reality. In seeing that, 
he will detect what is really going on in nature and become 
alive to the true significance of what has been attained, 
and so be directed to the question next in order. Thus 
alone will further truths reveal themselves to his patient 
contemplation. For the mere words of a formula may lose 
their living meaning, acquire connotations which have 
no claim to respect, nay, even ultimately obscure the very 
truth they are intended to make clear. 

It is the same in the philosophy of mind—the record of 
the facts of self-consciousness and of the relation of self- 
conscious subject to experience or object. Here, too, the 
task of the investigator is to look till he sees, to face the 
reality and give a true report. It is not an easy matter. 
For the element of mind is invisible, intangible, non- 
measurable: it is also a common or universal element, 
and has to be dealt with as an abstract: the mind, in short, 
has itself to be fixed on mind which is ever coming and going, 
while the sensible phenomenon alone seems to remain in 
a series of infinitely numerous particular, and in them- 
selves non-significant, experiences. If it be incumbent on 
the student of physical science to be ever returning to the 
reality which formulas crystallise, still more incumbent 
is it on the student of mind to disencumber himself of 
phrases and forms of expression simply as such, and by 
independent contemplation strive to see for himself the 
realities which phrases and words were invented to 
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symbolise. If he does not do this, he becomes the victim 
of terms and his cleverest exercitations are only smart 
dialectic, and, as such, unfruitful either for verification 
or for further progress. 

One great advantage arising from every fresh emphasising 
of philosophic positions is that they compel even those who 
think they have finally formulated their own scheme of 
thought to endeavour to look at fundamental problems 
once more, and endeavour again to state what they see, or 
think they see. The recent physico-psychology, for example, 
though it introduces no new thought, yet, by giving more 
definite form and more logical statement to one way of 
looking at the problems of individual mind, and by conse- 
quence of human life and destiny, compels us, in loyalty to 
truth and truth alone, to revise even those conclusions which 
have gradually and unawares been assuming an axiomatic 
certainty to our own minds. If in doing so we fall back on 
certain very elementary facts and truisms, the reader will 
pardon our doing so. Indeed it is quite necessary to do this 
as long as the question of the relation of mind and brain 
remains, either psychologically or metaphysically, open. 


If we keep physico-psychology in its most recent form 
strictly within its own mechanical lines and deny to it 
access to another and wholly antagonistic scheme of thought, 
I would venture to put the materialistic case on my own 
responsibility thus, without specific reference to any indi- 
vidual writer. I am concerned here with a possible, if not an 
actual, ‘‘ position ” alone. 

1. The Physics of Mind has to accept, as we all have, the 
facts of experience, ¢.g., consciousness, self-consciousness 
ego or personality, will, purpose, and it has further to 
explain them. It does so, in its recent and most thorough- 
going forms, by regarding these facts, and all that we have 
hitherto called ‘ mind,’ as epi-phenomena of those pheno- 
mena which we have been in use to call ‘matter’. So we 
may, within the domain of sense, call the electric flash the 
epi-phenomenon of that which constitutes electricity what- 
ever it may be. 

2. Inasmuch, however, as without the epi-phenomena, it 
is confessed that the material phenomena could accomplish 
nothing save that which is itself phenomenal or material 
and not epi-phenomenal or mental, it must be granted 
that the epi-phenomenal is of more significance and reality 
than the phenomena which give it birth. As Aristotle might 
say, the natural process exists for the ‘soul’. 
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3. Without the epi-:phenomenon, what we call philosophy, 
law, politics, poetry, art would be non-existent save as mole- 
cular movements within a prescribed domain which by com- 
mon consent is called ‘matter’. The sole phenomenal reality 
would be the material substratum of all that seems to flow from 
the facts and energies of mind; but these facts and energies 
wouldremain lockedup in the prison of matter—a dead potency 
which could never become actual were it not for the mental 
epi-phenomena. Consciousness according to this conception 
would be another name for the true significance of material 
movements as reflected out of themselves ; but consciousness 
as such, much more a ‘conscious subject,’ would be illusory 
realities, if indeed we could use the term reality at all. 

4. If it be, then, that nothing in the sphere of ‘mind’ can 
happen until the phenomenon has passed over into the epi- 
phenomenon, till there has been a transition from molecular 
vibration to consciousness, self-consciousness, will, purpose, 
&e., then assuredly we may say that the mental with all its 
characteristics is at least reinstated as the sole important 
fact of experience, while its material antecedent, also a fact 
of experience, sinks into insignificance. However it may 
come about, there still is mind—a seemingly infinite effect 
of a finite cause or series of finite causes. 

5. Arrest the molecular vibrations before the point of 
transition to the ‘epi’ and there would be no mind, there 
would be nothing but the said vibrations. 

It is evident that it would never do to let the ‘epi,’ z.e., 
consciousness or mind, be wholly dependent for its start in 
life on the molecular movements of matter, and then to set 
up for itself as a substantive entity involving self and will 
and purpose, including among its varied purposes the inspec- 
tion of its own birth-tissue. From the physical point of 
view we may as well have a substantive conscious entity at 
once to start with ab initio as grant this new birth from 
matter. 

Notes, Queries and Suggestions. Not only have we 
then a wondrous effect of nerve-tissue movements, viz., 
consciousness or mind, but these nerve-tissue move- 
ments being within the sphere of matter are subject to 
dynamical laws, by the aid of which they work out thoughts 
and plans which yet may never become truly thoughts and 
plaus, because they may have to stop at home. There 
are certain rules or laws of sequence and of combination 
among particles of matter which produce here a White- 
chapel murder and there a Hamlet. A vision under the 
microscope of the molecular net work which issued in the 
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murder and the molecular network which issued in a 
Hamlet as it stood prior to its transition into the conscious- 
ness of the respective agents, would be worth paying for. 
The (so-called) purpose and will which are necessary to 
both epi-phenomena would be found to run like a thread 
through all the various and subtle tissue combinations which 
exploded in the various acts and scenes of the respective 
tragedies. Is it not so? I ask for information; as Toole 
says, “It is not a riddle”. I am very far from dogmatism, 
being no longer young. 

It is presumed that the dynamical rules of composition 
and separation, &e., are not casual: that, like the rest of 
nature, the organic cerebrum moves towards a definite result 
or terminus (I must not, I believe, call it ‘end’). Thus an in- 
finite number of material stimuli are received by a specific 
material cerebral organism, and the rest follows. Con- 
sciousness is not, remember, to be allowed a place within 
the series: the colours of the sunset might as well interfere 
with the setting of the sun. 

To bring into the series an ‘epi’in any form would be 
fatal to the whole theory, to bring in such an ‘epi’ as the 
admittedly all-important consciousness would be to con- 
stitute ?¢ a dominant factor in the result, and the whole 
fabric of cerebration, as the sole reality of which conscious- 
ness is a mere superfluous spectator, would fall to pieces. 

And yet it would seem to be mighty difficult to get rid of 
the ‘epi’ as a factor in the series. The cerebral state and its 
existing poetic, historical, critical, benevolent or murderous 
disposure of particles is the resultant of stimuli innumerable 
proceeding not only from the material shows of things but 
still more from the written and spoken words and the acts 
of our fellow-men. When I see one man knock down 
another while a certain expression, which I have been 
taught to call ferocious, is visible in his face, there is con- 
sciousness not only of these outward facts but of their 
interpretation in the unseen world of what I have been 
taught to call feeling and emotion. I feel indignation at 
the spectacle. This indignation is an intense state of con- 
sciousness brought about by a prior consciousness (which 
I call knowledge) of the true meaning of the physical 
facts before ny eyes. Here, however, I am under a 
delusion it would seem. The appulse of the physical 
facts on my cerebral cells is certainly followed by a 
consciousness of these facts: my interpretation of them, 
however, as meaning anger, violence, injustice, is not con- 
sequent on my consciousness of the facts, uor of any as- 
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sociation of prior consciousness in the past with my present 
consciousness of these facts: nor is the resultant conscious- 
ness ‘ indignation’ consequent in any way on my conscious- 
ness of the meaning of the facts. [Note that I am giving 
my own version of a genuine physical theory of mind.] The 
history is, on the contrary, simply this: the external facts 
produce certain molecular changes which reflect themselves 
into a passive mirror of consciousness,—a superfluous ‘ epi’. 
These molecular changes on prior occasions were followed 
by other molecular changes which have for their reflexion in 
the mirror an awareness of anger, ferocity, &c., and these 
again effect other molecular changes which are reflected in 
the same mirror as ‘indignation’. Obliterate consciousness, 
and all the phenomena would have occurred just as they 
did. The epi is only an epi, and has nothing to do with 
the sequence of feelings and emotions; it is a superfluity— 
a mere spectator of the drama of real life. 

But these are complex cases. Let us take a simple ex- 
perience. My nerve-filaments are set a-going by the presence 
of a horse and the epi called consciousness of a horse (a) 
follows. As it is a fine horse with a mark on its forehead 
which recalls a historic event, I am conscious next of Buce- 
phalus (b), of Alexander the Great (c), of the Eastern Con- 
quests (d), and the town Bucephala (e). The whole of this 
series 1s In truth a transference, by a law of mechanical as- 
sociation, of molecular cell-movements to other molecular 
cell-movements, so that if I were conscious of (a) and the 
cerebral b, c, d were arrested at the point of transmission 
to consciousness or the ‘epi’ and died back, (e) might yet effect 
a consciousness for itself, and then the consciousness which 
immediately followed (a) would be Bucephala (e) not Buce- 
phalus (/). Consciousness must never enter the cerebral series 
as a factor, for it is beyond question that if the resultant of a 
cerebral process be the consciousness— horse ’—there before 
me in space,—and that if that consciousness originates by 
sequence, causal or associative, the idea of Bucephalus, then 
Alexander, and so on, then one consciousness as such can 
produce another. It matters not that the consciousness 
‘ Bucephalus’ has first to excite in the cerebral tissue a certain 
disposure of molecules which are the material basis of the 
‘idea’ Bucephalus. Nay, this would strengthen the position 
I take up, for it would demonstrate that the idea, No. 2, 
originated by the sensation or idea No. 1, can act directly on 
the brain to the disturbance and re-arrangement of its mole- 
cular state. Consciousness, in brief, would now itself be a 
dynamic force expending itself on matter and interfering 
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with what ought to be pure mechanical sequences. It would 
then be, inasmuch as it was a source of energy, not a series of 
consciousnesses merely, but a conscious reality or subject. 

A strict theory of physical mechanism cannot admit this 
for a moment ;—the physical must always precede and 
condition the ‘epi’ of consciousness. The ‘ epi,’ in the case 
imagined, disappears as a mere ‘epi,’ because it is now a, 
centre of energy expending itself on other forms of the ‘ epi’ 
and on matter itself. The strict theory requires that the 
‘epi’ shall be to dynamic cerebration as are the flash and roar 
of the cannon to the extrusion and motion of the projectile 
and its crashing into the hull of a ship. But according to 
the above reasoning, it would be much more than the flash 
and roar; it would be a distinct and definite interposition of 
a non-material element into a material sequence. 

I am anxious, as a mere student, to present to myself a 
thorough-going physico-mechanical system in all its purity, 
and I find that consciousness as epi-phenomenon can never 
be allowed to enter into the series which results either in 
imagination or in action or in thought-products ; still less 
can a preconceived idea (the chief explanation of will accord- 
ing to Munsterberg) which sets in motion my activity 
towards a certain result, be allowed, as such, a place in the 
series which leads to the effecting of that result. The 
moment that consciousness in any form enters, as a factor, 
causalor associative, into a series, the purely physical, I repeat, 
is hopelessly vitiated by that fact. The ‘epi’ then which we 
have found to be the important thing—inasmuch as it is the 
end of all cerebral molecular changes, that for which the 
cerebral activity exists, the consummation of its activity-— 
would be something confessedly not matter which yet de- 
termined matter. 'The effect would turn round on the cause 
and transform it into an effect in its turn. 

I consider that I am entitled to present the case as I have 
done, for we must be ‘scientific’ above all things; in other 
words, I suppose, ‘exact’ and true to experience. Do not 
borrow from biology to bolster up physics, or from mind, 7.e., 
consciousness and self-consciousness, to bolster up a dynamic 
physical theory. The supreme importance of mind, without 
which all would be a fiasco, is (I freely recognise) admitted ; 
but it is from first to last in all its forms and products an epi- 
phenomenon—a mere appendage of a dynamic phenomenon. 
(Is it the case that Hamlet as conceived is an epi and that it 
rises to the dignity of a phenomenon, a real, when it is printed 
in abook?) I think that the calling mind an ‘epi’ is not a 
bad notion. It brings things to an issue. For it is manifest 
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that the theory is not that mind is involved in matter, but that 
mind and all its processes and products are caused by mole- 
cular movements of matter and nothing else, and that these 
carry out a series without the intervention of mind—con- 
sciousness or mind being merely an attendant aura or breath. 

It surely must be so; for if I once admit that one con- 
sciousness as such can give rise to :nother consciousness 
without the intervention of matter, the case of the thorough- 
going physical automatist is lost. And, further, if I even 
admit that consciousness a can stimulate matter b so as to 
effect consciousness b, his case is lost. Again, if one con- 
sciousness can give rise to another, either immediately 
or mediately through nerve-tissue—one ‘epi’ to another ‘epi,’ 
-—then assuredly there must be as much reality and sub- 
stantiality and causal efficacy in the epi as in the pheno- 
menon, 7.e., the molecular movement itself. 

I do not wish to ‘argue,’ let it be understood. I am 
striving to form to myself a clear picture of an actual or 
possible theory. Here it is again in its highest and most 
complex form when Will and Purpose enter: Sophocles 
conceives the general scope of the ‘ Antigone”. What really 
happens is this: a complex of cerebral molecular movements 
finds itself in that physical disposure of parts which consti- 
tutes an Antigone-drama in its general scope as well as a 
prefigured completion, i.e., the purpose of constructing a 
long series of molecular complexes which constitute the 
dramatic poem—“Antigone”. The subordinate physical com- 
plexes which end in the completed drama are almost innum- 
erable. It is only the selected physical complexes which 
are admitted into the constitution of the whole, and there 
are many other possibilities. Sophocles for example has 
flashed before him an ‘epi’ of Antigone compromising with 
the tyrant. The disposure of cerebral molecules which 
fiash this out is somehow disturbed: they somehow do 
not fit into each other, there is a physical ‘malaise’: 
another complex of cerebral molecules somehow forms itself 
because of this mechanical disturbance (the angles perhaps 
of some molecules not jointing comfortably into certain 
others and so effecting by inherent tendency to movement 
another arrangement), and Antigone then appears defiant and 
notcompromising. This attitude of Antigone does not please 
Sophocles better, but it is a more pleasing arrangement for 
the molecules, and so pleases him better. And so on it goes ; 
mechanical complexes of matter contending with other 
mechanical complexes, while Sophocles looks on amused 
(this amusement being again another mechanical complex ; 
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that specific adjustment of molecules which yields the ‘ epi’ 
humour), until, at last, the series of mechanical complexes have 
arranged themselves in a completed drama which Sophocles 
falsely says was conceived and written by him, whereas it 
was a series of material complexes in a dynamical and divine 
dance which reflected the “ Antigone” as an ‘epi’; and not 
even this in him, for he as a conscious subject does not exist 
at all. He is only an animal organism with the power of 
flashing out consciousnesses in response to dynamical move- 
ments—these consciousnesses being also heterogeneous to 
their cause. From first to last, consciousness (even sinking 
the hypothesis of ‘subject’) has had nothing to do. Itisa 
flash trailing on in the wake of a cerebral molecular procession. 

Accordingly, the whole of the ‘‘ Antigone” might effect itself 
as a complete drama without the intervention of conscious- 
ness at all: this last is mere surplusage. We can picture 
a network ot nerve-filaments so arranged as to be really and 
truly the ‘Antigone’. If we could cut it out and fit it into 
the cerebrum of a cow, there might be flashed into the cow 
the whole drama. A drama, mark you, which Sophocles (i.e., 
the material complex phenomenon capable of flashing which 
we call Sophocles) had never had any consciousness of, though 
it manufactured itself somehow in his cerebrum. It was in 
the cerebral organism, doubtless, of the individual we call 
Sophocles, but only as cerebral—a potentiality of conscious- 
ness but not yet consciousness, and at a critical moment it 
was transferred to the cow and there and then upset the 
milking for that day. 

This, of course, is very interesting and throws a new light 
on human history and our daily life and our fancied personal 
achievements ; the fancy and the achievements themselves 
being also cerebral arrangements troublesomely irrelevant. 

But this is all absurd, you say: nobody believes this: I 
answer, everybody must believe this who denies that one 
consciousness-flash as such produces another, either im- 
mediately, or mediately through a stirring of nerve-cells. 

One word, in this connexion, regarding that intense excita- 
tion of consciousness which we call the Emotions. The same 
news (note the same news) communicated to two different 
persons at the same time (eg., the battle of Waterloo) pro- 
duces two totally opposite effects—sorrow and joy. That 
there is a physical accompaniment of these emotions nobody 
doubts—there is in the one case a physical depression 
somewhere in the vaso-motor system which may be called 
physical grief,—a lively response in the other case which 
may be called physical joy. It is manifest that these op- 
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posite effects cannot depend on mere dynamic cerebrations, 
for these up to the point of consciousness are precisely the 
same in both cases. It is the satisfaction of the desires and 
hopes of the conscious subject, or the reverse, which acts in 
the material organism, while that again doubtless reacts on 
the conscious subject: or if not this, it is the presence in one 
man of a disposure of nerve-tissue and in the other man of 
a totally different disposure—the one taking kindly to the 
new stimulation, the other unkindly. 

Again, we speak of the “ bowels of Compassion,”’ but we 
do not mean that the compassion which melts the eye and 
rouses to sustained philanthropic activity is an affection of 
the intestinal canal; nor could we correctly say that canine 
affection is an affection of the caudal extremity. 

In any case, I think I must now take it for granted that one 
consciousness as such produces another as such, either imme- 
diately, or mediately by setting up a specific cerebral activity. 


If this be so, then we have matter effecting a conscious- 
ness and also a consciousness effecting a material change. 
| Whatever may be the ultimate explanation, there actually 
\ exists a duality and reciprocity of two energies which are 
indissolubly connected and each of which has (so far as we 
yet see) an equal right to be called reality. 

The use of the word “ energy,” by-the-bye, suggests another 
consideration emphasised by Hoffding and many others. If 
the generation of physical energy in the cells causes Con- 
| sciousness of this or that object in presentation, the energy 
1] must expend itself in that; there is dissipation without 
| return. What then becomes of the doctrine of Conservation ? 
it Again, Ido not know whether this question has been yet 
i put—lIf consciousness and the object in consciousness (for 
! there is here a duality) are simply suggested at the terminal 
point of the cerebral activity (the Cartesian “occasional 
causes”) and at that point a new element enters which 
begins an independent life of its own, what becomes of the 
doctrine of Continuity ? 

Granting the force of the preceding argument as far 
i as it goes, the psycho-physical materialist may yet 


i] throw us back on the initiation of elementary sensations 
i] and point to the fact that nothing of the nature of con- 


| ?Mr. Stout points out to me that a similar line of argument is 
+ followed in Herbert’s Modern Realism. I have since read this book 
| and find it full of subtle and powerful criticism. I may add that I now 
recall that the same conception is worked out in a brief tale called the 
Island of Seelenlos, by A. P. Laurie. 
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sciousness occurs in the infant, until a material stimulus 
has reached the centre of its organism and the terminal of 
molecular activity. Whatever may be said of an awakened 
and experienced consciousness as “a going concern” (so to 
speak), the initiation manifestly lies with the excitation of 
cerebral cells. 

I am disposed to admit that nothing happens to begin with 
save after some stimulus. An appulse on the nerve-tissue 
is needed in order to effect the first consciousness and so 
set mind a-going. The cerebral movements, it is true, do 
not always at first (and indeed this applies all through life) 
succeed in effecting a sensation, by which term we mean a 
feeling or awareness of a presentation (apart from its 
pleasingness or painfulness). The movement in the nerve 
cells has to struggle into life as if it were forcing a cerebral 
path for itself up to a certain goal, this goal being an elicited 
feeling-awareness—all before this being indefinite feeling, 
a mere premonition of what is about to occur. The mother’s 
breast is, or seems to be, felt by the new-born babe, and reflex 
co-ordinated action is probably all that is needed to explain 
the action of the babe in fastening on it. But a point comes 
when the vague and indefinite ‘feeling’ of the breast ac- 
companying reflex action, gradually becomes a feeling- 
awareness of the said breast. There has been a progress 
here. What is sensation (or feeling-awareness) of the 
breast which is now ‘object’ to the infant? Call it the 
result of a prior molecular activity if you please: but also 
consider what it is. You say it is just a sensation—a new 
phenomenon of the phenomena of molecular activity, an 
epi-phenomenon or a post-phenomenon. But this is to 
content yourself with a word, and is not scientific. The 
truth is always in the reality, not in the symbol which 
merely serves to mark off the reality from other realities. 

The epi, we may venture to say, in view of these facts, is 
more than a consciousness: it 1s a swbject-consciousness. 
We mayendeavour to explain away this ‘ subject’ as much as 
we please and show that it is an illusion; none the less is 
it a fact, and a very near fact, of experience which has to 
be dealt with. What is the objection to saying that the 
ept which is consciousness is also a conscious subject ? 
Only this, that no sense-impression of subject is conveyed 
into me. A whole philosophy is here assumed in face of the 
manifest fact that “ subject’? by the very nature of the case 
could not by possibility be conveyed into any organism 
without committing suicide on the road. This, however, by 
the way. 
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Iwish (even at the risk of appearing stupid and being 
accused of a naiveté which amounts to crudeness to which 
I readily plead guilty), to find what it is exactly that I 
am asked to accept as the truth of experience. Do we 
mean that the feeling-awareness of a presentation (object), 
in other words, an elementary consciousness, is a feeling- 
awareness inherent in cellular tissue as such? If we 
mean this, then (so long as we distinguish between mind 
and matter) nerve-cells have in their essential nature 
a capacity for consciousness. We must then define a nerve- 
cell as a conscious bit of matter requiring an extraneous 
stimulus from another bit of matter to realise itself in 
its highest manifestation, 7.e., as mind. It would then 
be reasonable enough to say that mind and matter are 
always in the atom ab initio synchronous, when viewed 
under the category of Time. Nay, we should be compelled 
to go further than this, and inasmuch as the raison 
d’étre and ultimate function of the dual activity is mind, 
we should be compelled to desert the category of Time in 
seeking to determine which of the two activities was the 
ground of the other and made it possible. 

But it is not held, I understand, that consciousness is 
in, and of, matter, but that consciousness or mind is a 
post-phenomenon of the real phenomenon called matter. 
In short, matter functions mind—functions that which is 
higher than itself and heterogeneous to itself. But if con- 
sclousness a can as such function consciousness b through 
matter as vehicle, as we have found it can, then mind (in 
a going consciousness at least) functions matter ! 

It would appear then that we cannot escape from the 
equipollence at least of the two moments mind and matter, any 
more than under the category of Time we can escape from 
their synchronousness. They are synchronous, equipollent, 
and reciprocal. So far good. Grant this further step in 
the investigation. 

Even the equipollency, however, is disturbed when we find 
that the end of the whole process is mind. Whether mind 
is the prius, the beginning, or not, it must be, all through, 
dominant, because 1t is dominant in the end—in the com- 
pleted functioning of the two energies, matter and mind. Is 
it not so? Aristotle would say so. We thus seem forced to 
the further conclusion, as far as we have gone, that of the two 
energies in the process, while we can give priority in time to 
neither, we must give superiority or dominance to the mind- 
energy, since mindis the ultimate function of the whole process. 
We are here face to face with a dualism of a peculiar 
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kind, for it is a dualism in which one of the energies, mind, 
takes causal precedence of the other, and we thus seem to be 
driven to the further conclusion that it is in truth mind that 
is functioning all the time, but through matter as its neces- 
sary vehicle or reflex or condition (call it what we will). In 
other words, Consciousness or Mind is striving under the 
conditions and through the vehicle of matter to fulfil itself as 
mind. The latter seems to be most in accordance with 
fact and to be the true scientific report. 

But perhaps we are looking at the whole phenomena 
too much as manifested in a “ going consciousness’’. Let 
us then go back to the beginning. The initial sensation 
(and consequently any number of subsequent sensations) is 
a consequent of a matter-movement without which it would 
never exist. True: but if the matter-movement is not 
itself mind (and an atom a conscious bit of matter), it could 
not effect mind. Even according to the theory of physical 
causation the effect is a case of identity, a transmutation 
of Energy. There must then, in the initiating matter- 
excitation, be a mind-element inherent; and it is the two 
together which effect a consciousness. In short, what seems 
to us a mere excitation of nerve-cells is in reality to be 
regarded as a one movement consisting of two ‘ moments,’ 
matter and mind. When we speak of ‘moments’ in a one 
movement we mean that the one moment is essential to 
the other and that they reflect themselves into each 
other reciprocally as constitutive of a one. There is 
mind under material conditions, and matter under mind 
conditions ab initio; the result is a sensation or elementary 
consciousness. 

The blind pup before me then is a conscious subject asleep 
and is as yet little more than a potentiality beginning to work 
itself out into the full explication of conscious subject—that 
is into a duality of subject and object. The feeling-awareness 
of an object would be a contradiction in terms if it were not 
a feeling-awareness of something not subject. 


Now, we must, at this point of our inquiry, once for 
all liberate ourselves from a crude dualism which (so far as 
finite mind is concerned) regards conscious mind as an entity 
placed inside a“ clay cottage’ as Locke has it, or which im- 
agines it as if it were a bird in a cage fluttering about to escape 
from externally imposed conditions, or as if it were an unspaced 
pea pirouetting in the centre of a complex nerve-organism. 
As an imagination this may serve for the crude mind. A 
conscious subject, however, does not reside 7m man, but man, 
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is a conscious (also a self-conscious) organised subject: by 
which is merely meant that he is a conscious real being. 

We have then, let us conclude, in the first nerve-movement 
which elicits consciousness, a movement constituted of two 
moments in mutual reflexion and reciprocity. Let us posit 
this. 

The prius, however, in the two moments when we ab- 
stract one from the other and conceive them, as we must, 
under the category of Time, seems to be the matter-moment. 
This is so: but only to sense; because existing, as we 
do, under sense-conditions we must see the sensible or 
material first. The mind-moment in fact we do not see at 
all, because it is not an affair of the senses, but acquired by 
reflexion on the total experience. Nature, as material and 
sensible, always obtrudes itself on us first and to begin with. 
Our sense-organs always put in their claim to a first hearing ; 
but the history of philosophy is a continual protest against 
their exclusive claim, on the very sufficient ground that they 
cannot explain experience. 

We have then, let us conclude, two moments, mind and 
matter, in the one movement, and these as one result in a 
consciousness: and the moments are necessarily in reciprocity ; 
but the matter-moment is to sense the prius. But in so 
far as they are two moments in one movement neither can 
be prius. The category of Time is here irrelevant, and, if it 
is to be applied at all, 1t must pronounce the two moments 
to be synchronous. Reciprocity carries with it the con- 
clusion that the one moment is from the first, and all 
through life, necessary to the other. 


But now, is there no ground, on the basis of the actual 
facts as yielded by the total experience, for taking a further 
step which carries us beyond the equipollence and reciprocity 
and synchronousness of the two moments, which as mo- 
ments must be for ever indissoluble? I think there are 
facts which compel us further. 

The terminus, end, issue of the whole cerebral movement 
is confessedly Consciousness or Mind. All the elements, static 
and dynamic, in any thing or presentate whatsoever are where 
they are with a view to the lfe-function of that thing. Now 
the ultimate functioning or end of any organism is in a special 
sense “the thing,” because it is its differentiation from 
other things, that for which the total concrete exists. Here 
now we have to call in for explanation of sense-experience the 
necessaries of Reason. We say that in all the preliminary 
activities the functional end is dominant throughout and 
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ab initio. It is already in the beginning. Accordingly in the 
dual movement which issues in consciousness, Mind is ab 
initio dominant. It is mind which gives the whole series of 
phenomena (and it is in truth an infinite series which in its 
totality will probably for ever escape our ken) significance. 

Is it not, then, a necessary conclusion that it is mind by 
which they are? Or, to put it more fully in accordance with pre- 
vious phraseology, are we not forced to the conclusion that 
the matter-moment in its whole series is by mind as active 
and formative, and the mind-moment is not by matter but 
by means of matter as necessary condition ?} 

I do not mean by this that matter is the vehicle of mind, 
nor that it is merely symbolic of mind,—not even, that itis a 
phenomenal ‘expression’ of mind. Dualism properly con- 
ceived is neither on the one hand two atomic antagonisms, 
nor on the other such that the external and sensible is a 
mere show—little more than a metaphor. It is not a ‘two’ 
but a twofold. Being cwm Mind is ground and prius of 
the physical ; but in Time they are synchronous. There is, 
in truth, a certain reality or substantiality in matter. This 
is, doubtless, a large and profound question, and I merely 
allude to it here that I may induce the reader to take up as 
regards consciousness and brain what impresses me as the 
true point of view. 

It is, in truth, all a question of the point of view, and I 
wish to induce the reader to accept the Hegelian phrase 
‘reflected into’ as fitly expressing the relation. Of the two 
relatively and reciprocally necessary moments which con- 
stitute the one movement, the mind-moment is reflected 
into the matter-moment as condition of its actuality and 
externalisation. In its ultimate statement the matter- 
moment is only Space and Motion. Mind effects itself 
under Spatio-Motor conditions. In the beginning, as in the 
end, mind is always dominant and first; but also in the 
beginning, as in the end, the reflexion into the ‘ other’ (or 
matter) is equally necessary to existence and the real. 

But the first or prius of experience, it may be objected, you 
have admitted, in the case of initial sensation, to be the matter- 
moment ; and consequently,even granting a conscious subject, 
it is the matter-moment which elicits a consciousness in 
that subject, or (if you like) the subjectivity of the con- 
sciousness. Yes, to sense and observation under the category 


1It is evident enough now, that the relation of cerebral cellular energy 
and mind energy is only a special case of the old and time-worn cosmic 
question of Mind and Matter, and that the ultimate solution of the 
question lies with metaphysics, not psychology. 
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of Time. But on an analysis of the total experience we are 
driven to a totally different mode of interpreting experience. 

Further note a fallacy in the argument of the physio- 
logical materialist. He treats a priws as a cause. But the 
word cause, in any sense in which philosophy uses it, is 
alien to his system of thought: he borrows it for his 
purposes and does not return it to its owner. There can be to 
him merely a phenomenal sequence. From his point of view 
he is quite right: there is no cause anywhere, nothing but a 
sequent series of impressions and ideas. We beg him to hold 
by this consistently and then we may have a chance of forcing 
him into the acceptance of the true faith. There can with him 
be no cause ; and the cerebral antecedent has nothing really to 
do with the mind sequent. There is one phenomenon, cere- 
bral movements, and there is another phenomenon, conscious- 
ness. Heis bound in consistency to deal with them as wholly 
separated and unrelated, though sequent, facts, and, having 
exhausted himself on the cerebral fact, to take up the new 
phenomenon, the mind-fact, and treat it as an isolated subject 
of inquiry having its own characters and its own laws. He 
will not, however, honestly do this, because he cannot shake 
off the causal category if he would; and, accordingly, he says 
that the cerebral priuws determines the mind-posterius, first 
and last. To ‘determine’ is to bring about a result: the 
prius accordingly is an efficient and productive and regulative 
prius. His theory of knowledge, however, does not allow 
him this: sense can never give anything but sequence. Hume 
settled that point for ever. The physiological materialist, 
as a phenomenalist, cannot play fast and loose with a 
central conception like Cause. He must cross to the other 
side of the debatable line, and, with due form of law, be- 
come a citizen of the territory there, before he is entitled to 
the rights appertaining to citizenship. 

There are many things which (like a ray of white light) 
appear simple which in truth are not so, as I have en- 
deavoured to show elsewhere in the analysis of the act of 
percipience.' In truth there is nothing simple. So with the 
Causal Notion or Predicate. Much inevitable confusion has 
arisen from our not discerning that the causal predicate is in 
three moments, End, Form, and Kinetic Initiation. The 
functional ‘end’ of a thing or process is the cause, the 
formal or mediating movement is the ground of the end 
(the essence or differentiating determination of the thing), 
and the kinetic initiation is not a blind dynamic movement, 
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but a movement which already contains the form and end, 
while these also are contained in it. 

To conclude; the dominant element and terminal issue 
of a cerebral movement is Mind, we have found: conscious- 
ness or mind is functional end: it is also functional form 
and functional beginning. Out of Time, the three moments 
are one: under the category of Time we have to think the 
one as prius of the other. And when we deal with things 
of sense, our life being a spatio-motor-temporal life, we see 
first that which we must see first. But that first is not 
therefore the cause of what is present to our total experience. 


There are many phenomena of the relation and interaction 
of mind and cerebrum which are unexplained and are 
probably unexplainable. But if we look at the matter- 
moment as the reflexion of the mind-moment and necessary 
to its actualisation, we see how much that does happen may 
happen. The two moments are in reciprocity. Joyful news 
may cure a disease and the prospect of misfortune may cause 
one. We do not need the facts of hypnotism to teach us that 
matter may affect mind so long as we have experience of 
having eaten too much or too little. The (so-called) insoluble 
problem in truth is here before us—the universal problem of 
dualism. Accepting, as we do in the above argument, that 
matter is the reflexion of mind into externality (the forms of 
Space and Motion), we yet see clearly enough (we hope) that 
a crude dualism involving two independences is untenable. 
The ‘‘ Occasional Causes” of Descartes is a brilliant suggestion 
and nothing more and may be passed by. Ifagain we accept 
the doctrine of a parallelism of two independences, we are 
then involved, by the facts of our experience, in the positing 
of a pre-established harmony, and this again carries with it a 
necessary harmonising One. A fair-seeming theory, but not 
(it seems to me) a true record. For we have to regard the 
matter-moment as receiving somehow, in its function as 
reflect of mind, a quasi-independence, and so not merely re- 
acting on mind but acting on it. So in Nature we daily 
see the material conditions as such acting on the plant to the 
depression of its life, nay, even to its extinction. All the 
more ingenious attempts to solve the general problem proceed 
on the suggestion of a parallel and independent series of 
events—the one mental, the other material. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, for example, sees in the total experience “‘ subjective 
and objective faces of the same thing”. There is a certain 
plausibility in this, but what is “the thing” of which the 
material process and the mind-process are dual and parallel 
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phenomena? If this ‘thing’ or “ Ultimate Reality” is causal 
in its operations in such a way as to preserve the parallel- 
ism, we are brought back to pre-established harmony ; for 
parallelism prohibits communication between two lines. Mr. 
Shadworth Hodgson differs from Mr. Spencer (it seems to 
me) only in so far as he omits this “same thing’. ‘The 
series of states in the one [consciousness or feeling] are the 
same with the series of states in the other |material process] 
only on its other side or aspect ; and each series is complete in 
itself, containing an interminable succession of causes and 
effects, belonging to itself and not borrowed from the opposite 
aspect of the phenomena” (as quoted by Mr. Herbert). And 
yet Mr. Hodgson, I understand, recognises the causal influ- 
ence of mind on cerebrum and the motory system and so throws 
over Spinozism. The two “series” could not then be parallel : 
they would be lines that are always crossing and recrossing 
each other. Then again, it seems to me that (though there 
is, doubtless, a sense in which every event of mind or con- 
sciousness is a ‘phenomenon’) we confound philosophical 
thinking, on this particular question at least, if we do not 
reserve the term for the sensible alone, inasmuch as the 
whole interest is as to that which is not phenomenon. 
If Mr. Hodgson escapes Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘ same thing,” Mr. 
Spencer on the other hand would tell Mr. Hodgson that a 
‘‘unit of feeling {consciousness} has nothing in common with 
a unit of motion,’! and that causative communication is 
impossible (vide Herbert). 

Then not only have we this action of the matter-moment 
on Mind as a fact; but we further see that conscious- 
nesses, which are the issue of the dual movement, re- 
flect themselves back into the cerebral tissue, and remain 
there for future use. This being so, they can by mere 
dynamical excitation and interaction be thrown back into 


1 Principles of Psychology, i. 62. 

? Spinoza, I may remark, does not say that mind and body are two 
aspects of the ‘‘ same thing,” but that they are wna cademque res conceived 
under the attribute of Extension and Thought (partiii., prop. ii. Sch.). And 
this, so that the concatenation of things is one and the same under which- 
ever category they are viewed. But we must remember that underlying 
the whole of Spinoza’s demonstration is the ultimate ground — sola 
substantia, of which Mind and Matter (Extension) are the two necessary 
attributes. We can scarcely admit that mind and brain are “one and 
the same thing’ conceived under different attributes. We must amend 
this, so far, at least, as to say existing under different attributes, and this 
at once throws us back on Dualism—a dualism moreover in which the 
mind-moment and matter-moment are equivalent, and neither of them 
is the prius of the other in Time, nor yet Causally. 
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consciousness, and influence (nay, where the excitation is 
intense, determine) thought, will, purpose. The total 
experience of Mind seems to become (so to speak) 
materialised in brain. But in all such cases, cerebral 
movements as such are not effecting consciousness as such, 
but only particular kinds of consciousnesses, or it may be 
affecting the whole tone and colour of consciousness, for 
the time being. The brain is charged with Mind, through 
a long series of mind-activities. 

The recognition of these facts of reciprocity might explain 
many phenomena normal and abnormal. Some difficulties 
remain, in connexion especially with hypnotic experimenta- 
tion, but when these assume their final scientific form, they 
may yield to a rational explanation. I confess I see little 
in recent experimentation which was not anticipated, in 
principle, at least, by James Braid of Manchester. 

The conclusion to which we are forced is that the cerebral 
molecular wave, vibration or movement (call it by what 
name we will) whereby the consciousness of an object in 
presentation is effected, is itself a movement in two moments, 
viz., mind and its necessary reflexion into matter: a move- 
ment, further, of which mind is the dominant and ground 
moment and fact. The resultant is consciousness, feeling- 
awareness of an object, ¢.e., Mind qua Mind. 

There is not a two-sided active process of which one side 
may be called subjective, the other objective (this is mere 
phraseology) ; but a one mind-fact and process which reflects 
itself into a material process as mode of its actualisation ; 
but this in such a way as to give a quasi-independence to 
the material fact and process so that it reacts on the mind- 
process (of whose actuality it is the condition). 

A particular consciousness no sooner springs into being 
than it instantaneously reflects itself into cerebral tissue, as 
condition of its actualisation as a consciousness; just as 
Being cum Mind cosmically finds its actualisation only by 
means of the second moment of the universal concrete, v?z., 
matter. 

The movement in cosmical experience 1s a movement up- 
wards from the lower planes of Being cwm Mind to the higher 
plane of Being cum Mind; and the movement, hitherto un- 
conscious and blind, now becomes consciousness of things— 
that is duly reflects into itself, as a mirror or point of reflexion 
(so to speak), the world of appearances. Mind still further, in 
the supreme act of self-consciousness, doubles back on itself, 
and this is the starting-point for the still higher and more 
remarkable evolution which we find alone in man. 
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(It may be said that the above suggested explanation is 
merely a ‘point of view” and nothing else. That is true: 
but I submit that in fundamental conceptions all we can 
do is first to read ultimate facts correctly and thereafter to 
place ourselves at the ‘‘point of view’? which best explains 
them. A point of view is in this sphere analogous to the 
hypothesis in physical investigation which establishes its 
truth by its power of explaining experience. | 

Consciousnesses reflecting themselves into cerebral equiva- 
lents are, I have said, deposited there. This is a fact. 
Thus, the matter-moment which from the first has a certain 
independent activity is charged more and more with mind, 
and by repeating the movements under dynamical conditions 
(in which also, however, let us remember there is always 
mind), can of itself restore consciousnesses and maintain a 
dynamical communication and interaction among the cere- 
bral equivalents of consciousnesses. Hence also dreams and 
reverie. 

The dynamic cerebral matter-relations may, like all other 
matter, become disturbed, irregular and diseased relatively 
to that of which it is the reflect, and carry mind with it 
for the time. There being a necessary reciprocity between 
two moments in a one movement, it is easily conceivable 
that consciousnesses may fail so to emerge as to find the 
requisite physical energy into which to reflect themselves 
with a view to an actuality, and so die back. In the same 
way the molecular activities in the cerebrum may be so dis- 
aot as to suggest a consciousness, in ordinary circumstances, 

ut may fail to do so because the conscious subject is pre- 
occupied. 

So far as illusions either self-originated or originated at 
the will of another are concerned, the wonder is not that they 
are possible but that they are not much more frequent. 


I have asked the reader to look at the whole of this vexed 
question from the point of view of Mind reflecting itself 
into an externalisation as necessary condition of actuality 
—an externalisation which, by virtue of this very reflexion, 
acquires a certain independence in its outerness. I might 
now go on to deal with the next movement of Mind upwards 
—that which we call Self-consciousness, but that would cause 
me to exceed the limits of an article still further than I 
have already done. 

One word more: I have assumed throughout, though | 
have endeavoured not to intrude the assumption, that 
animals and men are conscious subjects—res consci@. I do 
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not think (spite of the remarkable union of Humeism and a 

spurious neo-Hegelianism) that we have made one step in- 
advance of our forefathers who recognised, with the man in 

the street, a ‘being here’ conscious (a subject), and a 

‘being there’ an external reality, and the resultant con- 

sciousness or presentation—now called quality, now sensa- 

tion or idea, according as we regard it from the objective or 

subjective side. These are to be regarded as three moments 

in one act—separable in reflexion, inseparable in fact. 


SUMMARY OF THE PRECEDING ARGUMENT. 


} A consciousness as such, we have found, leads to another 
consciousness [causally or by association], either non- 
mediately, or mediately though cerebral processes. <A 
thcrough-going and exclusively mechanical explanation of 
conscious experience is thus impossible. 

The cerebral process has for its issue, terminus or end, 
consciousness or mind. Cerebral tissue accordingly, either, 
as matter, thinks, o7 must have a mind-element in it.1 Matter 
does not as such think: therefore, the issue of its dynamical 
processes being mind, there is Mind in these processes. In 
brief and ultimately, an atom is to be conceived as mind- 
matter—a kind of Monad. Thus, even that which stimulates 
initial sensation would itself contain mind. 

If matter as such could feel or think, then matter would be 
mind under the form of space and motion, and we should 
then be compelled to the same conclusions. 

Whatever may be prius in sense-experience, the fact that 
mind is, by common consent, the issue and end of the total 
experience compels the further conclusion that mind is not 
only in the matter process, but is the dominant element ab 
initio, as well as in the terminus of the process. 

A cerebral process is accordingly in two moments each 
essential to the other—a one duality. Mind is reflected into 
matter. 

Matter, again, as essential to the total fact and the total 
experience, has, in so far as it is negation? of mind, a certain 


1 Prof. Clifford finds that he cannot explain the fact of consciousness 
without the help of “ mind-stuff”. It is impossible to criticise this 
position until we settle whether it is ‘mind’ or ‘stuff’ that is meant. 
Gassendi in criticising Epicurus talks of particles (seminal) which con- 
tain the elements of consciousness. 

2 Dualism, it must be granted, contains implicit the fact of a 
certain limitation of the Divine cosmic movement—a conception 
impossible to Spinozism. 
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independence and re-acts on mind. The dualism of the 
scheme of things will not be reduced by any ingenuity of 
speculation. 

Effected consciousnesses, as the issue of mind and matter, 
also reflect themselves into the material organ, the cerebrum, 
and are deposited there. They are materialised, so to speak, 
and matter also is thereby so far further mentalised. It 
is charged with past results and processes as in and of mind. 

Materialised mind or mentalised matter not only re-acts, 
but acts, i.e., can not only restore by its own dynamical 
process former consciousnesses, but through dynamical inter- 
action of its own parts and without stimulus ab extra, set 
up new simple and complex consciousnesses coherent or 
incoherent :—(automatism of the cerebrum). 

Further, ab initio, the matter-moment as such (pure and 
simple) can, by virtue of its quasi-independence, affect the 
tone or colour and energy of consciousnesses ; but cannot as 
such effect ‘ Consciousness ’. 

Finally, the Causal category, when applied to the two 
moments in a primary or elementary sensation, dismisses 
the fact that sense-experience is in time prius as of no 
account, and affirms the mind-moment as ground and 
beginning, just as it is admitted to be the end, of the 
whole process involved in the fact consciousness—that 
which alone gives the process significance and furnishes 
its raison détre. 

And still, the intertexture of mind and brain remains a 
problem. 
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IV.—PROF. JAMES’ THEORY OF EMOTION. 
By D. Irons. 


SrncE Prof. James does not at the outset definitely commit 
himself to a theory of emotion in general, it will be more 
convenient perhaps if the criticism follow the order of expo- 
sition. In the coarser emotions, it is maintained, ‘ the 
bodily changes follow directly the perception of the exciting 
fact and our feeling of the same changes as they occur is the 
emotion’. ‘ We feel sorry because we cry, angry because we 
strike, afraid because we tremble.’ ‘ Kach emotion is the 
resultant of a sum of elements, and each element is caused 
by a physiological process of a sort already well known.’ In 
emotional expression ‘the movements are discharged fatally 
by the vis a tergo which the stimulus exerts on a nervous 
system framed to respond in just that way. The objects of our 
rage, love and terror have this peculiar sort of impulsive 
power. The impulsive quality of mental states is an attri- 
bute behind which we cannot go. ... That with one 
creature and object it should be of one sort, with others of 
another sort, is a problem for evolutionary history to ex- 
plain’ (i. 550-1). It must be noted that ‘ Feeling’ here is 
synonymous with consciousness in general, and is a term 
used ‘to cover sensation and thought indifferently’ (1. 185). 
In this.connexion such a use of the word is excessively mis- 
leading, and we shall habitually use the equivalent and less. 
ambiguous phrase, consciousness of bodily change. It will 
be noticed further that this theory consists of two conten- 
tions, which, as they stand, have no logical connexion with 
one another. One could admit that the bodily changes 
follow directly the perception of the exciting fact, and yet 
deny that the emotion is simply the consciousness of these 
changes. It may be true that I am afraid because I tremble, 
and yet by no means the case that the fear is simply con- 
sciousness of the trembling. It does not follow then that 
what supports one position de facto supports the other, or 
that cases which prove but one prove the theory as a whole. 
From the real or alleged fact that the bodily changes come first, 
you cannot infer without any more ado that the emotion is 
simply the consciousness of the changes. On the contrary, 
we must insist that cases, which support but one conten- 
tion at a time, are cases on which the theory as a whole can- 
not rest. We shall find that there is not a single case which 
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gives evidence in favour of the entire position maintaincd. 
The illegitimacy of the passage from the first part of the 
theory to the second is obscured by the fact that bodily 
changes if unusual and unaccountable almost inevitably 
cause psychical disturbance. As it is the exciting cause, 
however, the consciousness of the bodily disturbance cannot 
be the emotion. The plausibility of Prof. James’ theory 
vanishes at once when it is pointed out, that, though con- 
sciousness of bodily disturbance almost always involves 
emotion, in and for itself this consciousness is not 
emotional at all. The confusion here indicated runs through 
the whole argument. On it depends all the concrete proof 
of the contention that emotion is simply the consciousness 
of bodily change, and any plausibility which the statement 
in itself possesses comes from the same source. 

If we turn to the detailed proof, we find three different 
sets of cases which are adduced as evidence in favour of the 
view, that particular perceptions by a reflex mechanism im- 
mediately excite a series of bodily changes. In the first 
group there is only one instance (that of fainting at the sight 
of blood), in which the presumption of immediate physical 
influence can stand examination. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that there was admittedly no emotion appropriate to 
the occasion. The case is thus a damaging one to the theory 
as a whole, for it raises the very difficult question, why con- 
sciousness of organic disturbance can at times remain merely 
such consciousness and at times appear in the form of emotion. 
In the start produced by an unusually loud sound, such as the 
firing of a cannon, physical influence is much too immediate 
for perception to have much to do with the bodily effects. 
The emotion in such circumstances is due to the fact that 
sudden organic disturbance, here as elsewhere, acts as ex- 
citing cause. In the remaining instances there is nothing 
to exclude the supposition that the physical changes arose 
from psychical disturbance caused by the perception of the 
object. ‘ We see an object moving in the woods, and we catch 
our breath instantly before any articulate idea of danger can 
arise.’ This may be true, while it by no means follows that 
the physical effects succeeded the perception without any 
psychical intervention. An undefined fear may have inter- 
vened, for it is not necessary for one to fear something 
definite in order to be afraid. This is quite in accordance 
with Prof. James’ own position as to the great part played 
in psychical life by the obscure. It is rather odd that here no- 
thing should be taken into account but the definite, the dis- 
tinct, the articulate. Further, the priority of the bodily 
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change cannot be proved directly, and all the presumption 
surely is in favour of the mental process. When we are 
surprised by the cutaneous shiver in listening to music and 
the drama, we shall doubtless find that we are at the same 
time in an emotionally excited condition. Here, again, 
when we suddenly become conscious of emotional excitement 
and organic perturbation at the same instant, we cannot 
simply assert the priority of the latter. Use is made of in- 
stances in which, it is said, emotion and knowledge are at 
variance. We fear though we ‘ positively know’ there is 
no danger. Knowledge and emotion, however, never dis- 
agree at the moment. When one is afraid, the knowledge 
of safety is evidently much in the background, and, if it 
had not slipped out of consciousness for the moment, the 
fear could not have arisen. The next group of cases shows 
a decided change of position of which the author seems un- 
aware. ‘ One who has already fainted at the sight of blood 
watches the preparations for a surgical operation with uncon- 
trollable heart-sinking and anxiety. He anticipates certain 
feelings and the anticipation precipitates their arrival. In 
the first place, whatever the uncontrollable anxiety may be, 
it is confessedly a psychical intervention between the par- 
ticular perception and the physical effects. It is no longer 
maintained that the appropriate perception immediately and 
with fatal precision produces the bodily effects, and in all 
these cases the theory admittedly breaks down. In the 
second place, though the anticipation of the bodily changes 
may as exciting cause involve emotion, in and for itself this 
mere knowledge that certain changes will come is not such 
a psychical disturbance as uncontrollable anxiety. A similar 
criticism holds good for all those cases, in which ‘ the emotion 
which seems to precede the bodily symptoms’ is asserted to 
be nothing but an anticipation of the symptoms themselves. 
In the third series of cases the change of position is even 
more remarkable. All that is maintained 1s, that here the 
immediate cause of emotion is a physical effect on the nerves. 
‘That the bodily changes take the lead and the emotion 
follows ’ can on occasion be admitted quite cheerfully on the 
ordinary theory ; but such a state of matters is always awk- 
ward when it is asserted, that emotion is simply the con- 
sciousness of bodily change. Where there is no outward 
cause, the fact that the bodily changes come first is only 
possible, if there are other than bodily elements in emotion. 
If, for instance, in the case of terror cited (459) the emotion 
has a purely bodily cause (inability to breathe, fluttering of 
the heart, visceral change generally), and is itself nothing 
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but the consciousness of the physical disturbance, then the 
same conscious fact is at once the exciting object and the 
emotion itself. The way in which these so-called objectless 
emotional states are introduced obscures the fact, that the 
consciousness of bodily change, which is maintained to be 
the emotion, is at the same time the exciting object. An 
utterly objectless emotion is an impossibility in the nature 
of things; if there is no objective reference of some sort 
there is no emotion. The emotions of the insane are cer- 
tainly not objectless, though the objects may be illusions. 
The fanciful explanation of those cases being thus based on 
a false assumption need not be further criticised. In morbid 
terror the bodily changes are feared on account of their 
unknown or indefinite evil consequences. This need not be 
a conscious process allthrough. Any unaccountable bodily dis- 
turbance naturally enough arouses instinctively a feeling of 
vague anxiety. In the extraordinary instances described on 
page 460 many mental and physical causes, both direct and 
indirect, are in all probability at work. One can imagine 
that, where long suffering has destroyed the balance of the 
mind, the dread naturally aroused by sudden and violent 
bodily changes should be much intensified. This instinctive 
feeling is not a fear of anything definite in the way of evil 
result. Hence the patient may say, and think, that the fear 
was objectless, though doubtless the very indefiniteness in- 
tensified the psychical disturbance. The imagination itself 
that the fear is objectless may, by unduly accentuating the 
abnormal nature of the whole process, still further increase 
the terror. Such cases are too complex to be dismissed 
with the simple statement that the whole psychical dis- 
turbance is simply the consciousness of the bodily changes 
which caused it.’ In so-called pathological rage the utterly 
blind and frantic nature of the movements renders it pro- 
bable, that they are due to attempts to relieve some pain, 
inwardly caused and so intense as to overmaster all other 
consciousness for the time being. Rage is not thus so 
indifferent with regard to the particular object, or set of 
objects, against which its fury is directed. If, on the other 
hand, movement as such, action of any sort as a relief from 
pain, is the sole end, such indifference is perfectly natural. 
The violence of the actions would of itself cause the purely 


1The description of these cases seems a little too antithetical 
to be strictly accurate. One can scarcely imagine an individual in a 
state of intense fear, with a mind perfectly clear, fearing nothing, and 
calmly wondering all the while what in the world he is afraid of. 
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bodily changes, such as swollen face and veins. On the 
whole, then, we cannot conclude that the first part of 
the theory is strongly supported, and, when we think of 
the cases which might be cited to prove that particular 
perceptions do not have immediate bodily effects, this 
meagre array of questionable evidence seems still more 
insignificant. 

‘ The vital argument of the whole theory’ ts limited in two 
ways. It confessedly applies only to strong emotions, not to 
emotion in general, and at best it could only prove the second 
contention, that emotion is the feeling of bodily change 
The argument rests essentially on the impossibility of con- 
ceiving what is left, when the bodily elements are abstracted 
from the concrete emotion. But, if you take away an 
element from any concrete state, it may be totally impossible 
to conceive the remaining element in isolation. This 
happens when the elements really only exist in union with 
one another, or when they are always conjoined in experience 
either in the way of mere concomitance or of cause and 
effect. Take away the kingdom from the king and the king 
as such has vanished. We do not conclude, however, on 
that account that the kingdom is the king. Nothing can be 
inferred, therefore, from the mere impossibility of abstract- 
ing the bodily element, and having something left which is 
conceivable or real. In three distinct cases this impos- 
sibility is present, though there is no doubt that there is 
more in the concrete state than the element abstracted. 
The vital argument, moreover, has been put by Prof. James 
in a way which renders refutation almost superfluous. It is 
simply as follows: Emotion dissociated from all bodily 
feeling is inconceivable, therefore emotion is simply bodily 
feeling ; a purely disembodied human emotion cannot exist, 
therefore emotion is purely bodily. It is as if one should say : 
‘A purely shapeless apple cannot exist, therefore an apple is 
pure shape and nothing else’. This argument is closely con- 
nected with the assertion that it is impossible to detect the 
spiritual element even if it exists. Any total impression 
made on the mind, it is said, must be unanalysable 
whose elements are never experienced apart. That this 
does not apply in the present instance is easily proved. A 
disembodied human emotion is indeed an impossibility, 
since man is not a disembodied spirit, but though emotion 
is always associated with bodily changes, the latter is not 
always accompanied by emotion. In such circumstances it 
requires no great skill to detect on occasion the presence of 
an additional element. Further, though emotion must always 
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be accompanied by bodily change of some sort, the bodily 
changes may vary while it remains the same. There is no 
such thing as a perfectly definite set of organic changes con- 
stituting the expression of any particular emotion, and the 
‘perpetual variation’ of the bodily elements, while the char- 
acter of the emotion remains unchanged, renders dis- 
crimination of the spiritual element not only possible but 
unavoidable. 

On the other hand, it is not difficult to show that some- 
thing more than the bodily changes must be admitted, in 
order to make a tenable theory possible. Emotions, we are 
told, vary indefinitely both as to their constitution and the 
objects that call them forth. The constitution is the par- 
ticular series of physical changes in each case. To say then 
that emotions vary in constitution means, that, while the 
bodily changes differ, the emotion remaius the same. But, 
if consciousness of these changes alone is the emotion, 
where they differ the emotion differs also. That in a par- 
ticular emotion the reflexes vary indefinitely with individuals 
and circumstances means really that we have an indefinite 
number of distinct emotions, and the obvious conclusion is, 
that in such circumstances emotions cannot be named at all. 
Any reflex is possible, and the elements actually vary inde- 
finitely. There is therefore nothing on which a concept could 
be based. The very statement that emotions vary in consti- 
tution implies that there is some permanent element over 
and above the shifting physical changes. The fact thus 
stated by Prof. James, namely, that in any particular emo- 
tional state the bodily changes vary, cannot be expressed in 
terms of a theory on which the consciousness of these 
changes is the emotion. The proposition, that emotions of 
different individuals vary in constitution and exciting object, 
involves a distinction which this theory again cannot express. 
The constitution being the set of physical effects caused by 
the object, to maintain that this varies with individuals is to 
say that in different individuals the same object causes dif- 
ferent reflexes. On the other hand, variation in the object 
means that the same object may cause different emotions, and, 
since different emotions are different series of reflexes, to 
assert that the object varies with individuals is simply to say 
again that in different individuals the same object may cause 
different reflexes. Only if a particular perception has a 
definite series of effects, can Prof. James’ theory exist at all. 
Only if the changes do not vary in a particular emotional 
state, can it be even possible to assert that emotion is simply 
the consciousness of these. Only if the object’s effects do not 
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vary, can evolution explain why with one perception the 
impulsive power should be of one sort rather than another, 
for only then is it of one sort rather than another. Such a 
position evidently cannot be maintained. There is no per- 
ception which ‘ goes off’ in the same way always. A varia- 
tion must be ascribed to the reflex effects of the percep- 
tion, but the first result of this attempt, to make the first 
part of the theory square with the facts, is to cut away the 
only ground on which the second can find any footing. 
All through, in this connexion, Prof. James seems curiously 
unconscious of the scope of his admissions and statements. 
He depreciates the labours of those who ‘ reverently cata- 
logue’ the characteristic expressions of the several emotions. 
Instead of this, we are told, the causal questions now arise: 
‘Just what changes does this object, and what changes 
does that object excite?’ and: ‘How come they to ex- 
cite these particular changes and no other?’ If we 
remember that the changes any one object excites vary 
indefinitely, the second inquiry can only be interpreted : 
‘How come they to excite these particular changes and 
no other at this or that particular time?’ If we 
keep in mind how far this would take us, before we 
had exhausted a single object, there is no doubt that, in 
applying it to emotion in general, we move to a deeper order 
of inquiry—deeper in the sense in which the bottomless pit 
is deeper than an ordinary bog. Though the cause is different, 
the causal form of inquiry is as open to the opponents of 
this theory as to Prof. James himself, and only when it is 
maintained that the essential element is the spiritual can 
the cataloguing of the varying emotional expressions be 
matter of indifference. If the expressions are everything, 
the conscious difference between emotions can only be ac- 
counted for by ‘reverently cataloguing’ in each case the 
particular bodily effects. 

The facts which lead to the disastrous admissions just 
noted are easily explicable, if we understand by the spiritual 
element a feeling of subject towards object, and recognise 
that the object is to agreat extent made appropriate by the way 
in which the subject feels related towards it. Cause is a wider 
term than exciting object. Generally the cause is a combi- 
nation in varying proportions of subjective aud objective 
elements. The subjective element is the cause of the in- 
determinateness in the rise of emotions, and explains why 
an object can arouse varying emotions, and sometimes be 
not emotional at all. At times the ‘fringe’ is different, and 
the object is thus for emotioual purposes altogether created 
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or made anew. At times the variation is due to the varying 
ways, in which different subjects may feel towards objects 
practically the same. That most men in certain circum- 
stances feel towards the same objects in exactly the same 
way is explained, partly by means of the objective element, 
partly by means of the fundamental unity of human nature 
and interests. Whatever the objective element may be, it 
can never by itself be the cause of any emotion. We are 
now in a position to lay bare the confusion, on which the 
view under discussion for the most part depends. Objects 
of terror, it is argued, make us tremble; if a ludicrous 
object is seen one must laugh or smile; objects of hate 
immediately and inevitably cause clenching of the fists 
and grinding of the teeth. Hence, it is concluded, the 
object acts directly on the body, and, as there can only be 
in consciousness the sensation of the bodily changes, there 
can be no spiritual element. In the main the facts are 
undeniably true. If [I saw an object of terror I should 
inevitably start, tremble, or run away. But if I were 
not afraid the object would not be an olject of terror. In 
other words, it is not the mere object which determines the 
physical effects, but the subjective feeling towards the object. 
This is what ultimately makes the object an object of terror, 
makes us start or tremble, is the spiritual element. It 
makes no difference that the fear may be instinctive. How- 
ever instinctive the emotion may be, it is the feeling that is in 
the first place instinctive. Objects cannot be classed as ob- 
jects of terror, &c., as they can be brought under the ordinary 
concepts. An emotional class is not something objective ; 
each subject to a great extent classifies in this regard for 
itself, and even here time and circumstance make alteration 
and render stability impossible. There are, besides, very 
few objects which may not become so ‘fringed’ as to be- 
come emotionally exciting. There is thus no special class 
of perceptions with that impulsive power peculiar to emo- 
tion in general, and no particular perceptions with the im- 
pulsive power peculiar to particular emotions. When such 
statements are made, the spiritual element is not denied, but 
sunk in the object. The illegitimacy of the procedure is not 
less obvious than the difficulties it involves. 

Other considerations are not wanting to show how 
impossible it is, to base a theory on the bodily changes 
alone. It is asserted that without these there would 
be no emotional warmth; the perception of the object 
would be purely cognitive. On the contrary, with the 
bodily changes alone this warmth can in no wise be ac- 
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counted for. The old confusion between consciousness of 
bodily disturbance involving and being emotion is rife 
here, and the use of the ordinary emotional terms obscures 
the real view maintained. The statement, that I hate 
such and such an individual, does not at all imply that 
I have any bad feelings towards him. It simply means that 
the perception of this individual immediately affects the 
action of my viscera, and, by a pre-organised mechanism, 
makes me show my teeth. There is no emotion in the ordi- 
nary vulgar sense of the word. The whole thing is just a 
succession of processes ‘in the sensory and motor centres’. 
But how is it that the perception of the effects of the object 
has emotional warmth, while the perception of the object 
itself is purely cognitive ? Why, if perceptions can of them- 
selves have this warmth, is it the exclusive property of per- 
ception of organic disturbance? The emotional process, 
we are told, is not peculiar; it resembles the ordinary per- 
ceptive processes (1i. 473). How then can one perceptive 
process of itself suffuse with emotional warmth the cold in- 
tellectuality of another? This is not the only case where 
an opponent can find no better weapon than the very facts 
whose explanation, it is claimed, forms the peculiar merit of 
this theory. Objective reference, one of the most essential 
characteristics of emotion, cannot by any possibility be 
brought under the formula, consciousness of bodily change. 
We find (1. 474) that the perception of the altered con- 
dition of muscle, skin, and viscus combines in conscious- 
ness with the perception of the exciting object, and transforms 
it from an object-simply-apprehended into an object-emo- 
tionally-felt. But combination in consciousness of emotion 
with its object is not what must be understood under the 
term objective reference. Such a fusion, if admissible, 
would simply render feeling of subject towards object all the 
more impossible. This varying attitude of subject to object, 
so impossible to express in terms of mere consciousness of 
fact, renders explicable that unique and unanalysable unity 
which is the characteristic of each emotion. Each emotion is, 
as Prof. James inadvertently says of the intellectual emo- 
tions belief and doubt, ‘a psychic attitude,” something ‘ per- 
fectly distinct but perfectly indescribable in words’ (1i. 284, 
11.287). This does not mean that emotions cannot be classified. 
Human beings in the same world naturally react in similar 
ways, though each reaction is in itself something distinct and 
unanalysable. For this quality the mere consciousness of 
various bodily changes is no sort of a substitute. It seems 
to be implied that the various sensations fuse into a single 
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mental fact. Sensations, however, cannot combine in this 
fashion, and it is not difficult to see that as a matter of fact 
they don’t. In fear, for instance, the trembling and heart- 
throbbing stand out in consciousness against each other and 
the remaining organic disturbances. It is not surprising to 
find so much stress laid upon combination of the different 
elements. There is an uncomfortable similarity in the bodily 
changes in all emotional states of the same strength. In 
joy,as well as in fear, we may have trembling, paleness, heart- 
throbbing, while the remaining internal disturbances are for 
the most part distinguishable, more from the character of 
the emotion which gives rise to them, than from any intrinsic 
difference. This emphasis on combination, however, proves 
too much, for, as the expressions of any emotion vary inde- 
finitely, we really have an indefinite series of combinations in 
each case, that is, an indefinite number of particular emo- 
tions. To allow this impossible combination, therefore, is 
to let difficulties multiply. The theory is brought face to 
face with a dilemma. If the combination be regarded there 
are too many different emotions, if the elements be taken 
into account all emotions are too much the same. But 
in this case even the modified satisfaction of settling on one 
horn, as comfortably as may be, is denied. Where different 
emotions have common constituents, stress must be laid on 
the combination alone ; where the same emotion has varying 
constituents, stress must be laid on the common elements 
alone. It really is difficult to play ‘‘ Hamlet” in a satisfactory 
way after leaving out Hamlet himself. Concrete cases can 
be adduced to indicate how futile is the attempt to account for 
the facts by means of bodily changes alone. How is it that the 
emotion may vanish suddenly, while the bodily changes re- 
main and die away slowly? An object on being abruptly pre- 
sented in certain circumstances may cause intense fear. On 
being recognised as familiar the terror may vanish instantly, 
and, while the mental mood has changed, for a measurable 
lapse of time at least, all the bodily effects of the former 
state are present. The truth is, complicated series of bodily 
processes are physically incapable of changing as mental 
processes may. So, in the case of conflicting emotions, 
what permutations and combinations of bodily changes can 
correspond to the rapid appearance, disappearance, and 
reappearance of the various psychical moods? We may 
become clearly conscious of the bodily condition only after 
the emotion has spent its strength. Where emotions are 
so strong as to have become settled for a time, the bodily 
changes may be out of all proportion to the strength of 
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the psychical disturbance. Habitual melancholy, though it 
may have a physical cause, can hardly be maintained to be 
in all cases merely the permanent consciousness of an abid- 
ing bodily disturbance. Finally, it would be interesting to 
know how the humble everyday consciousness of bodily 
change becomes transmuted into emotion. No addition of 
oxygen to oxygen will produce water, and it cannot be, there- 
fore, that so much bodily change appears in conscious- 
ness just as bodily change, and that an addition of so 
much more causes emotion to arise. Even to a believer 
in mental chemistry the metamorphosis presents no easy 
problem. 

This then is the complete answer to the assertion that the 
spiritual element cannot be detected. It is not impossible 
to distinguish it from organic change, though it is impossible 
to separate it from bodily modification of some sort. The 
theory which really discards it cannot explain the facts, and 
some of them it cannot even express. The present theory, 
which pretends to discard it, presupposes it directly on 
occasion, and in general sinks it in the object. The proof 
both direct and indirect in favour of the purely psychical 
element is thus very strong, and ‘experimental evidence " is 
not wanting. In the case cited on page 455 are present 
practically all the conditions of the experimental test, which 
Prof. James has invoked. The patient was entirely anesthetic 
inside and out with the exception of one eye and one ear. 
Yet he manifested grief and shame on appropriate occasions, 
also fear, anger, astonishment. Prof. James raises the 
abstract doubt, that he went through the emotional expres- 
sions ‘in cold blood’. Some such doubt is always possible 
in reference to the emotions of others, but where no ground 
is given it can carry no weight whatever, and the mere 
statement of the possibility cannot disguise the fact that 
the whole weight of the evidence is in favour of the opponents 
of a purely physiological theory of emotion. 

The rest of the argument need only be lightly glanced at. 
The second and third objections are not very important, but 
the answers furnish some interesting material. For instance, 
it is quite true that a passion dies if expression is refused, 
but it is not very clear how this can be stated, if the expres- 
sion is the passion. Where is the line drawn between the 
action which is constituent of emotion and the action which 
is result? Again, it is maintained (rightly enough), that the 
majority of emotional manifestations are in organs over 
which we have no control. There can therefore be no con- 
trol of emotion, and it is not very obvious what support the 
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theory can derive from the alleged fact, that to go through 
the outward movement alone is an infallible way of arousing 
the emotion itself. It is not possible, as elsewhere hinted, 
that the outward expressions may by a sort of sympathy call 
up those internal disturbances, over which we have no 
control, and on which ‘the chief part of the felt emotion 
depends ’. If the bodily changes vary there can be no 
fixed connexion between outward and inward, and the first 
condition of the possibility of this sympathy is wanting. 
Those cases, where actors are mastered by the emotion of 
their parts, are very far from supporting the position in 
whose favour they are adduced. Anybody could at once 
become a consummate actor if the appropriate object,on being 
called up, went off instantly of its own accord. Equally 
simple would be the process if outward and inward expres- 
sions were sympathetically united. Actors, however, in 
such instances make the object appropriate. The actor must 
put himself in the psychic attitude of the character re- 
presented, see things in the same light, and so come to feel 
towards them in the same way. Whatever outward help may 
be used, to enter into the proper psychic attitude is the only 
way in which an emotion can be deliberately called up. 

At first sight it is no easy matter to determine, how far 
the view we have been criticising is supposed to apply to 
the ‘subtler’ emotions. When it is asserted (ii. 467) that 
rapture, love, ambition, indignation, pride, &c., are fruits of 
the same soil as the grossest bodily sensations of pleasure 
and pain, the consolation is offered that, at the outset, the 
subtler emotions had been excepted. Then we find the state- 
ment that ‘we have, or some of us seem to have, genuinely 
cerebral forms of pleasure and displeasure, apparently not 
agreeing in their mode of procedure with the coarser emo- 
tions’. The answer to the natural objection which here 
arises is an insistence that the pleasure in certain pure sensa- 
tions and harmonious combinations of them is simple, 
primary and immediate, that esthetic emotion pure and 
simple is an absolutely sensational experience. The objec- 
tion is, that, since emotion admittedly in certain cases follows 
the perception without the intervention of bodily changes, it 
cannot be maintained that emotion in general is the con- 
sciousness of bodily change. The answer is an insistence, 
that, in esthetic emotion at least, the emotion is unmediated 
by physical change. The objection is that the theory 
breaks down ; the answer is an insistence that it does. The 
very fact, that a distinction is made between the primary 
and accompanying emotions, shows that the strict theory, 
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which is applied to the latter, cannot apply to the former. 
The concluding remark in this connexion is to the effect 
that cerebral processes are almost feelingless, till they sum- 
mon help from the parts below. This denial of strength to 
the subtler emotions is at the same time an admission of their 
independence of organic change. Yet, from the description 
of the emotional process at the close of the whole argument 
(ii. 473-4), one must infer that the theory, at first applied to 
the coarser emotions alone, is supposed to have been suc- 
cessfully applied to the others without modification. Not 
only are admissions made here, the full significance of which 
seems to be overlooked, but it is always implied, that it is 
necessary for opponents to produce an emotion entirely free 
from bodily results. In the case of the intellectual emction, 
this purely spiritual entity is sought for in persons whose 
mere emotional sensibility has been blunted. As one would 
naturally suppose, the emotious of a person, whose emo- 
tional sensibility has been blunted, are found to be rather 
pale and cold. For the rest we have a series of statements 
whose relevancy is more than questionable. It is perfectly 
true that familiarity may blunt emotion; that an expert is 
not alway thrilling with emotion before his subject; that a 
critic may condemn or praise on insufficient motives, or on 
different grounds from other people ; and that the perception 
of rightness is different from the emotional thrill which may 
follow. The introduction of these details, however, merely 
obscures the real point at issue. Similarly there is nothing 
proved by the statement that, ‘‘ unless we thrill at the case of 
justice.” our state can hardly be called emotional at all. A 
believer in the ordinary theory could even say that, unless 
our body thiills, there is no emotion. The assertion can 
simply mean that emotion is necessarily accompanied by 
bodily change of some sort. It is the harmless statement of 
a matter of fact which nobody denies. 

A review of the whole argument shows how slim and un- 
stable the foundations are on which the theory rests. We 
have seen that the first contention breaks down, not only in 
the case of the subtler, but in the coarser emotions also. ‘The 
admissions made under the pressure of fact alter the first 
part of the theory altogether, and thus render the second impos- 
sible. The proof of the latter is in any case singularly weak. 
The argument which supports it is an open fallacy; the 
concrete evidence depends on a confusion which conceals 
the fact, that mere consciousness of bodily change is not 
emotional. So far from it being impossible to detect the 
spiritual element, the statements of the theory itself show 
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how impossible it is to do without it. The test case is un- 
questionably antagonistic. The subtler emotions are the 
most vulnerable part of the position, and, precisely where 
the proof should be strongest, there is hardly a show of proof 
at all. 

It cannot be said that appearances are more inviting, if, 
apart from the proof adduced, we examine the implications 
of this view and the Psychological principles on which it is 
based. It is essentially a sensational theory of emotion, and, 
whatever admissions are made, this position is always main- 
tained. Thus the difference between the primary feeling of 
beauty and the accompanying emotions 1s simply that the 
- one is sensation, the others are composed of sensations. 
The objection to this position does not rest on the belief 
that sensational processes are ‘vile,’ but on the fact, that we 
would have a large number of complete mental states without 
any element of feeling in the common acceptation of that 
term. An examination of the definition of emotion will 
make this clear. We find that, ‘in physiological plaa and 
essence, emotion and instinct are essentially the same’. 
Instinct is ‘a mere excito-motor impulse, due to the pre- 
existence of a certain reflex arc in the nerve centres ’ (11. 391). 
‘A particular perception calls forth particular movements 
and that is all.’ The difference between emotion and instinct 
is purely external, and does not always hold. A particular 
perception, then, calls forth particular movements, we 
perceive these, and that is the whole emotional process. 
This connects itself with the fact that feeling is described 
as sensation, and habitually classed with the secondary 
qualities of objects. ‘The nearer the object cognised comes 
to being a simple quality like hot, cold, red, noise, pain, the 
more the state of mind approaches pure sensation’ (ii. 1). 
‘The pleasure given us by certain lines and masses, and 
combinations of colour and sound, is an absolutely sen- 
sational experience’ (ii. 468). These statements again follow 
naturally from the general psychological position. The sub- 
stantiation of this assertion will bring to light the real 
principles, on which this feelingless theory of emotion 1s 
based. 

At the start Prof James professes a pure automatism 
(i. 182). What is habitually used, however, is « theory of brain 
causation. ‘The schematism we have used [in association] 
is taken immediately from the analysis of objects into their 
elementary parts, and only extended by analogy to the brain. 
And yet it is only as incorporated in the brain that such a 
schematism can represent anything causal. This to my 
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mind is the conclusive reason for saying that the order of 
presentation of the mind’s material is due to cerebral -physi- 
ology alone’ (i. 593). ‘Whatever the physical peculiarity 
may be, 7t is the cause why a man, whose brain has it, 
reasons so much, whilst his horse, whose brain lacks it, 
reasons so little’ (11. 366). ‘I do not see how any one can 
fail (especially when the mythologic dynamism of separate 
‘ideas’ is translated into that of brain processes) to re- 
cognise the fascinating simplicity of some such view as 
this’? (11. 576). 

‘Sensations and thoughts are but cross sections, as it 
were, of currents whose essential consequence is motion, and 
which 10 sooner run in at one nerve than they run out again 
at another’ (11. 526). The nervous current comes in, then, 
emits a flash of consciousness, and (having satisfied the 
proprieties) pursues its outward course by the path of 
least resistance. This is what is meant by the state- 
ment that all consciousness is impulsive. On such a 
view, however, consciousness can have no real power; it 
is merely an incident in a motor process. So we find that 
the assertion appears in the modified form, ‘ consciousness 
or the neural process which goes with it is in its very 
nature impulsive’ (ii. 535). When Prof. James recollects him- 
self, however, he says, bluntly enough, that the dynamism of 
the ideas is mythological, it is the nerve processes that are 
active. These nerve currents help and inhibit one another. 
The feeling of will power being exercised is simply that of 
the breaking up of an inhibition. ‘A waking man’s behaviour 
is at all times the resultant of two opposing neural forces’ 
(11. 527). Several things obscure the fact that this is the real 
foundation on which the psychological system rests. One, 
already mentioned, is the assertion that consciousness is in 
its very nature impulsive. Another is the form which is 
kept up in places, of a theory of pure concomitance. But 
it 1s evident, from what has been said, that there can be no 
‘blank unmediated correspondence’ of mental states and 
brain states. The mental process can no more accompany 
the physical without danger to its independence than a 
sheep can accompany a hungry tiger, and to talk of express- 
ing the mental fact in terms of brain processes has the same 
sinister significance as to talk of expressing the sheep in 
terms of tiger tissue. Equally unwarranted and equally 


1 The emphasis here is on ‘idea,’ not on ‘ separate’. Prof. James does 
not object to the dynamism of separate brain processes, and finds that 
his brain scheme gives ‘a certain basis of reality to those hideously fabu- 
lous performances of the Herbartian Vorstellungen’ (ii. 585). 
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misleading is the introduction of the selective power of con- 
sciousness. This activity is ouly invoked when mechanical 


“reasons fail (11. 584). Mechanical reasons, however, can 


never suffice unless the unity of the self is denied. Having 
once made this denial, and claimed the majority of human 
volitions to be ‘ resultants of interests and associations whose 
strength and sequence are mechanically determined,’ one 
cannot on occasion bring back the self without any more 
ado. The self cannot thus appear on earth in time of need 
and vanish again to some heavenly abode. Lither it is 
always there and must always be reckoned with, or it can be 
dispensed with altogether. A mechanical theory, such as 
the one we have been discussing, necessarily ignores feeling, 
for its explanations involve the denial of the unity of 
life as well as that of conscious self... When the present 
theory of emotion is found to belong to a system of 
Psychology, in which feeling can find no place, the full 
significance of the mechanical descriptions of the emotional 
process becomes evident. This view of emotion is seen 
to form part of a system of purely physical determinism, in 
which the unity of self and organism are alike set at naught.” 

We do not require to be satisfied with abstract statements 
here. It is not difficult to see that in consequence of its 
mechanical form the theory in question gets into inextri- 


‘T cannot do better than refer to Prof. Seth's article in the Contem- 
porary Review (April, 1893), in support of this assertion, that explanation 
by means of ‘nervous currents’ and ‘paths of least resistance’ denies 
that unity of life, of which feeling is the inward expression. 

* Prof. James does not mean to establish a purely mechanical theory. 
He sees, of course, that such an attempt must fail. The trouble is that 
the higher principles are merely put alongside of the lower, the latter 
being adhered to without change. Though, for instance, admissions are 
made with regard to feeling (ii. 583-4), it is never recognised as the first 
result of every stimulus on any organism whatever, and, as reaction of 


~ the living being, inconsistent with the notion of nervous currents making 


their way through the organism in a purely mechanical fashion. Simi- 
larly, the mechanical conception of mere ideas (without feeling) ‘explod- 
ing’ into action is supposed to be reconcilable with the conception of their 
dependence on a self. The whole difficulty arises, in the first instance, 
froin the delusion that it is treating Psychology ‘as a natural science,’ 
to deny it the assumptions its subject-matter demands, and to found it 
on those of Physics. When this is found to be impossible, one would 
naturally expect that the views, founded on presuppositions that turn out 
to be inadequate, should be revised in light of the further hypothesis 
called in. This is not done, however, and, since the additions are not 
justified, nor shown to be reconcilable with the original assumptions, they 
must be treated as excrescences. Needless to say, if this revision had 
been carried out, the analysis of emotion into sensory and motor elements 
would have been found inconsistent with the fundamental hypothesis of 
Psychology. 
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cable difficulties. To explain one aspect of the facts, the 
physical effects due to any particular perception must be re- 
garded as ‘ pre-ordained’ ; to explain another aspect, they 
must be held to ‘ vary indefinitely’. Pre-ordained changes 
that vary indefinitely will always be somewhat of a mystery 
to those not accustomed to overcome ‘dialectical oppositions’. 
Taking a special instance, we find that the peculiar rapidity 
with which emotions ‘ blunt themselves by repetition’ 1s due 
to the ‘peculiar fact,’ that the diffusive wave of reflex effects 
tends always to become more narrow. This is simply ex- 
pressing the fact in physical terms, and offering it thus dis- 
guised as its own explanation. Besides, when one is re- 
peatedly angry with the same person on the same grounds, 
it does not seem to be always true, that on the second occa- 
sion the anger is necessarily less, and that by every repetition 
it gradually tapers off. Nervous currents may have many 
peculiar qualities, but, once started in any direction, there is 
a fatal lack of elasticity in their working which no addition 
of other properties will make good. 

Here, as elsewhere in Psychology, the self must be pre- 
supposed to render the facts intelligible. The self reacts as 
a whole to stimulus, and one phase of this reaction is that 
feeling towards the object which we call emotion. The essen- 
tial element in any emotion is the particular way in which 
the subject is disposed towards the object. This is not plea- 
sure or pain though it may be dependent on these forms of 
feeling. Feeling in general must not be confounded with 
pleasure and pain simply. Under feeling should be included 
on the one hand pleasure and pain, and on the other that 
feeling towards the object, which for the present we may call 
feeling attitude. The term is not unexceptionable, but is 
used for convenience instead of some such formula as ‘ feel- 
ing in relation to,’ ‘feeling in regard to’. Both classes of 
feeling are expressions of the unity of the self, and as such 
cannot be presented. Pleasure and pain, however, are 
directly effects of the object on the subject. They differ 
from feeling attitude in that the line of direction, so to speak, 
is from the object to the self, while in the latter it is from 
the self outwards. One may hate a person who has caused 
him pain, but the hate is not the pain caused. It is an 
attitude towards the individual, which is per se not pain at 
all, but a distinct feeling with a peculiar character allits own. 
So melancholy is simply a certain way of feeling towards the 
world in general. It again may be caused by pain, but is 
itself a characteristic feeling that is not pain, and may 
indeed be accompanied by a dismal sort of pleasure. The 
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feeling of good-will towards all men, which is felt in certain 
happy conjunctions of circumstances, is not pleasure afforded 
by the world in general. It is as distinct and yet as in- 
separable from the pleasure felt at the moment as concave 
from convex. It is in truth impossible to feel pleasure or 
pain towards an object, and common language is not guilty 
of the confusion here involved. It makes a distinction be- 
tween being pained and having bad feelings towards some- 
body in consequence. ‘he confusion in Psychology between 
the two is the less excusable since they do not necessarily 
accompany one another. Bad feeling-towards does not in- 
evitably result when pain is caused. The same thing holds 
in the case of pleasure. If Iam an ascetic, the fact that an 
object gives pleasure does not cause any favourable feeling 
towards it, but the reverse. Jtis not a sufficient account of 
the matter, therefore, to say that an object is perceived, 
pleasure or pain felt, and action in consequence results. 
At the very least the emenudation must be made, that, on 
account of the pleasure or pain, the object is felt towards in 
a certain way. It is this attitude of feeling on the part of 
the self which is the ultimate determinant of the nature of 
the action. If hate and fear as feeling are simply so much 
pain, it can never be evident why the pain from the object 
should in the one case cause flight and in the other a blow. 
If, on the other hand, these emotions are recognised as totally 
distinct ways of feeling towards the object, the difference in 
the actions is easily explicable. Further, the feeling attitude is 
determined not on Hedonistic grounds alone, but by all the 
relations in which the object stands, or is imagined to stand, 
with regard to the self, or the self chosen for realisation. 
As the relations are almost indefinitely numerous, so are the 
attitudes of feeling. Finally, though feeling attitude must 
always intervene between cognition and action, felt pleasure 
or pain need not. The mere thought of a pleasure impels 
the voluptuary to action. Though the anticipation of 
pleasure remembered or inferred is active, this does not 
introduce a link of actual feeling, for the anticipation 
of a feeling is not feeling. It is true that the thought 
itself may give pleasure, but this determines his attitude 
only to the object as ideal. The appropriate action here is 
retention of the thought. When the thought is realised the 
determinant is not pleasure in the thought, but that attitude 
towards the object which is due to the anticipation of plea- 
sure remembered or inferred. In such a case, on the ordinary 
view, there would be a complete mental state without any 
element of feeling. The distinction, therefore, must be made 
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between feeling in regard to the object, and feeling directly 
caused by it. In both cases it might be said that the feeling 
is caused by the object, but in the former it is mediated more 
by the activity of the self. It is in all cases possible to avoid 
bad feeling, it is not always possible to avoid being pained. 
Under feeling attitude should be included emotion, “interest, 
sentiment, habitual moods and temperament, certain feelings 
which hover on the verge of emotion such as content and 
discontent, and others which at present have no very definite 
place in Psychology, such as expectation, preference, indif- 
ference, tolerance, the blasé feeling. It is not easy to see 
how all these can arise if feeling is synonymous with plea- 
sure and pain. 

In the case of emotion attempts have been made to dis- 
tinguish the peculiar feeling from ordinary pleasure or pain 
by the fact that it has an object. This is so far right, in that it 
brings out the fact that emotion is feeling towards an object, 
but, as has been stated, just for that reason it cannot be 
pleasure or pain. Further, it is not possible to distinguish 
the different emotions from one another chiefly by means 
of the intellectual element present in the special concrete 
state. In no sense can cognition and feeling fuse, and 
if this happened the objective reference of emotion would 
disappear. If the feeling element in any particular emotion 
is pain, it is pain all the world over whatever be its object or 
cause. But hate and fear do not differ in that the amount 
of pain is different. Conceivably enough ‘this might be the 
same in both, and the difference could never be so great as 
the distinction between the two. Nor are they distinguish- 
able in that the object is different. This is purely external, 
and does not meet the fact that the feelings themselves are 
perfectly distinct. If itis difficult to imagine the process by 
means of which consciousness of bodily change is trans- 
muted into emotion, the transformation in the case of 
pleasure and pain is equally mysterious, and, if the dif- 
ference between emotions cannot be accounted for by the 
variation of common physical elements, still less can it be 
explained by the more limited variations of two purely 
psychical elements. The facts of the case are, that emotion 
as feeling is ever distinct from pleasure or pain, and each 
emotional feeling is unique in kind. 

It is not sufficient to separate emotion from feeling as 
pleasure or pain; it must be further distinguished from the 
other forms of feeling attitude. Usually, if the action follows 
at once, feeliig in this sense does not appear in conscious- 
ness at all, and is known only by its effects. From the con- 
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scious forms emotion is distinguished by its strength and 
felt diffusedness. Strength does not necessarily imply 
violence. The violent emotions, which have all marked 
bodily results, are connected with the self in the selfish and 
narrow sense of the word. There are emotions really stronger 
in which the organic perturbation is not so great, and in them 
the felt ditfusedness is prominent. There is a diffused and 
relatively permanent glow of feeling which may be quite 
peaceful. The ordinary expression ‘deeply moved’ seems 
to bring out what is perhaps the most characteristic feature 
of emotion as distinguished from feeling attitude in general. 
Our whole being is moved; we act as oue and feel that we 
do so. This sense of unity is, of course, the characteristic of 
all strong feeling. The distinction between emotion and 
the other degrees of feeling attitude is necessarily to some 
extent a shifting one. No sharp line can be drawn, and 
forms normally weak may rise on occasion to emotional 
strength. 

Every emotion has bodily effects of some sort either ex- 
ternal or internal. There is nothing anomalous in either 
class of effects, though an air of mystery seems to hang round 
both in all the ordinary accounts of emotion. The external 
results are usually summed up under the term ‘emotional 
expression’. These, however, are not the only emotional 
expressions by any means. In anger, for instance, the 
primary expression is doubtless a blow, not a facial or merely 
bodily movement. The so-called ‘emotional expressions’ 
ending with the body are due to the natural outlet being 
stopped, either by the sheer violence of the feeling, or by 
various restraining influences. Even were they the only ex- 
pressions, they are not, as they stand, a whit different from 
any other feeling-prompted actions. In strong emotions the 
ordinary internal effects of feeling on the body are intensified, 
and we have what is perhaps the most peculiar physical 
effect, namely, organic perturbation. The immediacy of this 
result and its prominence in consciousness has given rise to 
the definition of emotion as a compound of spiritua! and 
physical elements. This seems to me to obscure the essential 
nature of the fact. If emotion is essentially a purely 
psychical process with bodily results, then, in the in- 
terests of clear thinking, it should be separated from 
its concrete concomitants. It is, of course, an abstraction 
when so separated. The case is different if it be main- 
tained that emotion is essentially a mixture Such a 
theory, however, has little to recommend it, and is never, I 
think, seriously meant. The general hesitation to separate 
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emotion as such from the concrete emotional state is a fact 
of some significance. Dr. Ward, for instance, asserts that 
emotion is a concrete state and must not be confounded 
with feeling, for besides the pleasure or pain there is a 
definite object and a characteristic expression in action. As 
already pointed out, all feeling as the last determinant to 
action must have a definite object, and, since the nature of 
the action is determined by the nature of the feeling, all 
feeling of this sort has characteristic expression. The strange 
thing is that, after being analysed into knowledge, feeling 
and will, the concrete state should be kept sacred from actual 
analytic separation. This procedure is no mere matter of 
terminology. It is evident from the reasons given, that it 
is due chiefly to a want of clearness as to the nature of the 
purely psychical element. So long as emotional feeling is 
regarded as mere pleasure or pain, so long can you distinguish 
the feeling element in the concrete state without being able 
to separate it even in thought. It is only when the charac- 
teristics of emotion are brought within the feeling itself, 
and the real nature of the spiritual element thus brought to 
light, that the latter can be separated out and a really effec- 
tive answer made to those theories which deny its existence. 

The general conclusion is, that emotion is not conscious- 
ness of bodily change but feeling, not pleasure or Laas but 
feeling attitude. 


V.—DISCUSSIONS. 


PROFESSOR EBBINGHAUS’ THEORY OF COLOUR VISION. 


After my paper on “Theories of Light Sensation,” which 
appeared in Minp, N. S., No. 8, had left my hands, I received 
Prof. Ebbinghaus’ article, ‘‘Theorie des Farbensehens” in the 
| Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie u. Phys. der Sinnesorgane (Bd. v., Heft 
q 3 u. 4), and at the request of the editor of Minp I add a few 
| words in regard to it. Prof. Ebbinghaus’ theory is already 
; familiar to English readers from the account which he gave of 
it before the Second International Congress of Psychologists, in 
i August, 1892. It is, in brief, that what is known as the visual 
purple (which turns first yellow and then white on exposure to 
strong light) is identical with a photo-chemical substance of 
such a nature that its primary partial dissociation is the cause 
of the sensation of yellow, and its secondary completed dissocia- 
tion is the cause of the sensation of blue; that in the cones, 
which, so far as is known, contain no visual purple, that sub- 
stance does in reality exist, but is concealed by the presence of 
a second visual substance, which is successively green, red and 
i white in colour, and which is the source of our sensations of red 
and green; that there is a third colourless substance in rods and 
cones alike, whose decomposition is the source of the sensations 
of the totally colour-blind, and of the normal eye when temporally 
colour-blind owing to insufficient illumination, besides contributing 
to the brightness of all sensations of light. 

Prof. Ebbinghaus begins his article with very effective argu- 
ment against the theories of Helmholtz and of Hering,—so 
effective that it would seem that no dispassionate reader could 
fail to see the entire inadequacy of both of those theories. The 
psychological argument against the Helmholtz theory (if I may 
call it so), which seems to me a very strong one, he does not, 
indeed, seem to feel the force of. But the argument based upon 
Fick’s (in reality, Helmholtz’) explanation of the loss of colour 
sense in faint light, in the periphery of the eye, and in the eye 
of the totally colour-blind, he sets out in very convincing terms. 
His discussion of the facts of colour-mixture I shall return to 
later. 

In summing up the evidence against the theory of Hering, 
Prof. Ebbinghaus finds the most important point to be the fact 
that two greys composed one of red and green and the other of 
yellow and blue, and made equally bright, do not continue to be 
of equal brightness under changed illumination. This is at once 
seen to be inconsistent with the assumption that complementary 
colours destroy each other, when it is remembered that the dis- 
tribution curve of white light for the totally colour-blind along the 
spectrum does not change for change of objective illumination, 
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and hence that it is impossible to attribute the phenomenon just 
described to anything else than the contribution made to the 
total effect of brightness by the colour substances. Prof. Ebbing- 
haus does not over-estimate the importance of this fact; it 
seems, indeed, to furnish a quite unanswerable argument against 
Hering’s theory, or any theory in which complementary colour 
processes are supposed to totally destroy each other. But I am 
surprised to find that he describes it in terms that imply that 
it is a discovery which is now for the first time announced. 
I described the experiment, briefly, at the London Congress 
of Psychologists, more than a year ago, and it was also dis- 
tinctly mentioned in the printed abstract of my paper which 
was distributed at the time, as well as in the Proceedings of the 
Congress. Prof. Ebbinghaus’ discovery of the fact is apparently 
independent of mine, for he supposes that the phenomenon can- 
not be exhibited on the colour-wheel. That is not the case; with 
fittingly chosen papers (that is, with a red and green which need 
no addition of blue or yellow to make a pure grey, and with a 
corresponding blue and yellow) it is perfectly evident on the 
colour-wheel. The fact has since been called in question by 
Prof. Hering, and it will therefore be necessary to repeat the 
experiment. 

I confess that Prof. Ebbinghaus’ statement of the position 
against Helmholtz and Hering seems to me to be far more 
cogent than his attempt to identify one of the colour substances 
with the visual purple of the retina, and for the following reasons 
(in briefest possible statement) :— 

1. To say that the purple substance becomes yellow under 
the influence of light is not a complete description of its colour- 
changes. It passes through the following stages, in the living 
eye as well as in solution: ‘ purpurroth, reinroth, zeigelroth, 
orange, rosa, chamois, gelb’’ (Helmholtz,? Phys. Optik, p. 266). 

But a very violet purple (which is what Prof. Ebbinghaus 
assumes as the blue substance in the human eye) if it were 
to have a yellow substance gradually mixed with it, would 
pass through shades of palest pink and almost white to yellow. 
Hence the decomposition of the purple substance under the 
influence of light cannot be so simple as Prof. Ebbinghaus 
supposes ; and if the end-colours (purple and yellow) are of such 
fundamental importance, why should not the intermediate colours 
have some significance attributed to them? If the substance 
could be used for a colour theory at all, it would seem to be better 
fitted to Wundt’s theory, in which it is assumed that there is a 
larger number of fundamental colours than four. 

2. It is well known that the visual purple is so little acted 


As Iam at present beyond the reach of books, I can only make re- 
ference, for the properties of the visual purple, to the careful abstract 
of Ktihne’s work given by Helmholtz. 
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upon by yellow light that while the eyes in which it is to be 
detected must, in general, be prepared very rapidly and almost 
in the dark, if the illumination made use of is the pure yellow of 
the sodium flame ‘‘no great haste is necessary” (p. 265). The 
assumption that a substance which is with difficulty acted upon 
by yellow light is the source of our sensations of yellow seems a 
little forced; nevertheless the line D is very near the maximum 
of Prof. Ebbinghaus’ curve for yellow, for the person who is 
green-blind as well as for the normal eye. 

3. It seems impossible that the cones should contain the 
purple stuff (concealed, as Prof. Ebbinghaus supposes, by a green 
stuff) for the following reason: It is beyond question that it is 
the purple-yellow substance of the rods which is the source of 
the fluorescence of the retina; for fluorescence occurs wherever 
in the retina that substance is found, and it is absent in that 
part of the retina (the outer edge) in which the rods are free 
from it. Now if the cones contained the purple-yellow substance, 
it is difficult to see why the mere addition of the red-green sub- 
stance should prevent it from becoming fluorescent ; and yet the 
fovea ‘‘in well-preserved human eyes appears as a dark spot in 
the ultra-violet rays of the spectrum, and the more strikingly 
dark the more the rods in the neighbourhood have begun to 
fluoresce ” (p. 266). 

4. There is a still more serious difficulty in the way of Prof. 
Ebbinghaus’ hypothesis for the fovea. The reason that a red- 
green substance has never been detected, he says, is because it 
is in the first instance green, and the purple-yellow substance 
causes it to look colourless, since purple and green are comple- 
mentary colours.’ 

But why should the inquiring mind be content with an ex- 
planation of the first stage only? These substances, in order to 
play their part, must have, in all, the following colours :— 


First Stage. Second Stage. 
A. Purple ‘ ‘ Yellow. 
B. Green. Red. 


Adinitting that when they are purple and green they conceal 
each other, now can they possibly do so upon all those occasions 
when they have both reached the second stage, or when one is in 
the first stage and the other in the second? Why should not 
the fovea be sometimes yellow-green and sometimes purple-red, 
and sometimes reddish-yellow? As a matter of fact the fovea 
of a human eye freshly extirpated with all the necessary precau- 
tions Kiihne found to be “durchaus farblos”. And it must be 
remembered that while the first stage of these substances might 


1Convenient purple substance, which is blue enough to give us the 
complementary sensation to that furnished by the yellow substance, and 
at the same time red enough to be, objectively, complementary to 
green ! 
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possibly escape observation on account of too slow extirpation, 
the second stage could not possibly do so. If the first stage alone 
of both substances should always have been hit upon, I cannot 
help thinking that it, to use Ebbinghaus’ words in regard to a 
similar coincidence, ‘‘etwas Wunderbares haben wiirde”’; but 
that it should also persist during the entire continuance of the 
experiment is wholly inconsistent with the known properties of 
the one substance and the assuined properties of the other. 

5. Prof. Ebbinghaus admits that the assumption of a visual 
substance which must undergo the yellow dissociation before it 
is capable of being acted on by blue light seems at first sight 
to be a littie awkward. After exposure to darkness, when the 
retina is thoroughly purple, how is it that we are not at least 
partially blind to blue? He meets this objection by saying that, 
although none of the yellow stuff is visible at such times, there 
is still enough of it present, in absolute quantity, to furnish 
unimpaired sensibility to blue. This, we may admit; but in that 
case what becomes of the character of the substance as revealed 
by observation? The property of the visual purple which is its 
distinguishing characteristic is that at the end of a perfectly 
definite time it has become yellow, and at the end of another 
definite time it has become white. But this feature of the sub- 
stance is absolutely without significance in Prof. Ebbinghaus’ 
theory. If we must admit that when the retina is wholly purple 
there is still enough of the yellow substance to give us unimpaired 
sensations of blue, and that when the retina is wholly yellow there 
is still enough of the purple substance to give us unimpaired 
sensations of yellow, and that when the purple and the yellow stuff 
have, as far as our power of detecting them objectively is con- 
cerned, both wholly disappeared our sensations of both yellow and 
blue exist in all their original intensity, why not go a step farther, 
and admit that the colour of the visual substance has nothing to 
do with the case? In other words, if its actual changes of colour 
are without significance in vision, why is it not better to drop the 
visual purple altogether (and with it the difficulty of accounting 
for the constant colourlessness of the fovea) and to assume that 
vision goes on by means of a hypothetical photo-chemical sub- 
stance of no particular colour? For it must be observed that the 
colour of the substance gives no aid to the theory; exactly as 
many hypothetical properties have to be assumed for a substance 
which has colour as for one which has not. It is common to say 
that if a substance looks green, it is because it has absorbed 
red rays of light, but it is more exact to say that it is because 
it reflects green rays; it is not true that it has absorbed any 
more red rays than it would have done if it had looked white, 
but only that it has reflected more green rays. Now if the sub- 
stance is of such a nature as not to be acted on by green rays, I 
do not see that it makes very much difference whether those 
green rays are sent back into the atmosphere from its surface 
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or not. Certainly the men who have developed the process of 
photographing in colours did not search for chemical substances 
capable of undergoing selective dissociation by light, among 
substances which exhibited to the eye the corresponding colour. 

Apart from its connexion with the visual purple, Prof. Ebbing- 
haus’ theory would belong to the same category of theories with 
Donders’ and mine; it assumes (1) a separate white process and 
@ complementary colours which co-operate to reproduce the 
white process instead of wholly destroying each other and 
leaving behind a residuum of white. 


Symbolical representationo Symbolical representation of 
Prof. Ebbinghaus’ scheme for my scheme for dissociation. 
dissociation. Three different One photo-chemical substance 
photo-chemical substances of which exists in two states,— 
which two are capable of in the more primitive state 
undergoing bipartite dissocia- it undergoes total dissociation 
tion, and the other undergoes and in the more highly de- 
only total dissociation. veloped state it undergoes tri- 
partite dissociation. 


Donders’ Theory differs from that of Ebbinghaus in the 
circumstance that for him the three substances are all one and 
the same substance, which is capable of undergoing two different 
sorts of bipartite dissociation, and that the blue and green dis- 
sociations do not have to wait to follow upon yellow and red 
dissociations. Both of these points of difference are points of 
superiority. But his theory does not make adequate representa- 
tion of the extraordinary fact which lies at the very basis of colour 
phenomena,-—the fact that complementary colour pairs are indis- 
tinguishable from each other and also from white light. Prof. 
Ebbinghaus’ manner of accounting for this phenomenon is also 
infelicitous. He supposes that the colour-quality of a light 
sensation is due to a rhythmicality in the energy set free by the 
chemical decomposition, and that the rhythmicalities of blue and 
yellow (and of red and green) destroy each other while leaving 
behind an undiminished total amount of energy. It is true that 
when two sounds have the right relation of rhythmicality, and 
when they also start from their respective sources with the right 
relation of time, they antagonise each other. But what results 
is silence. So when any sort of rhythmical motions suffer com- 
plete interference, what results is rest. What kind of mechanical 
shocks upon the nerve-ends must we conceive of, in order to 
imagine that two rhythmicalities destroy each other while leaving 
a total amount of energy equal to the combined energy of the 
two motions? I do not find it easy to conceive of rhythmical 
motion of this nature. 

There is another point,—the fact that complementary colours 
become colourless is a defect of vision. The colour sense exists at 
all merely for the purpose of enabling us to distinguish limited 
portions of the spectrum from the entire spectrum ; but certain 
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limited portions of the spectrum,—namely, two purest colour 
tones, if rightly fitted together,—fail to give us any effect of 
colour. (There is no reason in external nature why we should not 
have a whole series of sensations due to varying mixtures of 
yellow and blue, or of purple and green.) Upon my theory this 
is an wnavoidable necessity of the structure of the mechanism by 
which colour vision has been secured. Upon Prof. Ebbinghaus’, 
it is not; to make two rhythmicalities counteract each other 
requires a most careful fitting together in time and place. Why 
should the rhythmicalities of motion which give us yellow and 
blue be so chosen as to destroy each other whenever they occur 
together, with no purpose but to deceive us with regard to the 
actual constitution of Nature? What necessitated Nature to 
choose for this purpose two rhythms which always exactly inter- 
fere with each other, when such rhythms are so very hard to hit 
upon? It is true that Prof. Ebbinghaus says that this quality 
of rhythmicality which he assumes is merely a metaphor, and 
that the nature of the antagonism may be something different 
from this. It goes without saying that this part of any theory 
is merely a metaphor, but unless the metaphor is a good one 
there is no great use in framing the theory. It is not necessary 
that we should have any theory at all, but if we take the trouble 
to defend one, it is an -absolute essential that it be one which 
renders natural and plausible the one most striking fact of colour 
vision. This the theories of Helmholtz and of Hering do, to 
perfection ; it is on other grounds that they invite abandonment. 
But this first requirement of all, the theory which we are asked 
to substitute for them does not meet. On the whole, it seems 
to me that a theory which assigns an essential function to the 
visual purple while failing to take account of what is most con- 
spicuous in its behaviour, and which furnishes no reasonable 
ground for the most cardinal fact of colour vision (not to mention 
its other difficulties), can hardly be said to have made a success- 
ful claim to acceptance. 

As toa function for the visual purple, it is not impossible to 
conceive of one of a less fundamental character than that as- 
signed to it by Prof. Ebbinghaus. Rabbits whose eyes have 
been fully bleached require thirty-three to thirty-eight minutes’ 
exposure to darkness (p. 267) for the complete restoration of the 
visual purple. Does this period of time (which is without signi- 
ficance for Prof. Ebbinghaus) suggest any fact of colour vision ? 
Very readily ; the phenomena of faint light vision Hering has 
very correctly described by saying that the white light sense 
suffers adaptation and the colour sense does not. The time 
necessary for complete adaptation E. Fick found to be about half 
an hour. If now (as I have upon quite other grounds found 
reason to assume) the rods are the source of white light sensa- 
tions only and the cones convey the sensations of colour, the fact 
that the sensitiveness to white light alone suffers adaptation is 
admirably accounted for; the colour changes of the visual purple 
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(like the movements of the pigment grains, which have similar 
time relations) are simply a phenomenon of adaptation. There 
4 is an additional reason for believing this. The yellow pigment 
it of the centre of the eye causes perfectly definite errors in the 
| colour sense. How is it possible that the visual purple (which 
comes and goes with every considerable change in the illumina- 
tion) does not in like manner cause all the colour illusions of a 
My purple veil now held before the eyes and now removed? The 
i facts in the case are exactly the opposite,—blue shines out 
more distinctly than yellow as the light grows faint. But the 
; visual purple exists only in the rods, and if the rods are organs 
a of white light only, then its deceptive quality would never make 
I itself felt. The cones, on being developed out of rods, would 
4 have dropped this means of adaptation for the sake of being able 
to see all colours in their true light. It is therefore very easy to 
assign a function to the visual purple without all the difficulties 
which lie in wait upon the attempt to identify it with a photo- 
if chemical substance. 
} Prof. Ebbinghaus deduces what looks like an imposing array 
i of ‘‘explanations” from his theory. But he does not make the 
distinction which I have insisted upon above, between explana- 
| tions which involve deductions from a theory, and therefore serve 
to confirm it, and those which are merely compatible with it. 
| All of them, so far as I can see, could perfectly well be expressed 
in terms of any theory which assumes a separate grey sense and 
a non-annihilating colour sense. Many of them involve additional 
ad hoc hypotheses,—as his accounting for the Purkinje pheno- 
i menon by supposing that while the purple substance is always 
present in greater quantity, the yellow substance is more readily 
é acted upon by feeble light. 
Until Prof. Ebbinghaus’ theory shall have been adopted, I 
would suggest that the name “visual purple,” which was given to 
{ the stuff in question under a mistaken hope as to its function 
ql in vision, be dropped and rod-pigment (since the stuff undergoes 
; many changes of colour) be employed instead. 

That (1) there is a separate white process, and that (2) com- 
plementary colour processes do not wholly destroy each other, it 
seems to me may now be looked upon as facts established by 
experiment. No theory which does not take account of them 
has, hereafter, any claim to acceptance. The point in colour 
theory which it is of the utmost importance to establish next is 
whether the facts, upon a critical examination, force upon us 
the assumption of three or of four fundamental colours. The 
extreme importance of the bearing of Prof. Konig’s experi- 
ments upon this subject (to which Prof. Ebbinghaus, it seems to 
me, wholly fails to do justice) I hope to return to upon another 
occasion. 


C. L. FRANKLIN. 


UNREASONABLE ACTION. 


It is with great satisfaction that one sees so stimulating a piece 
of psychological analysis as Prof. Sidgwick has given us in his 
article under the above title in the April number of Minp, 1893 ; 
especially as he thus turns the search-light of Psychology upon a 
field in which he is an acknowledged master. 

The few remarks I have to make here are uttered not in a 
spirit of criticism, but with the hope of gaining further aid from 
Prof. Sidgwick’s method ; and I think they may well be prefaced 
by a brief summary of the points made by him, as, from my 
standpoint, they appear to be of most importance. 

Prof. Sidgwick asks us to consider what is called subjectively 
unreasonable action, wider than, but inclusive of, strictly moral 
judginents. 

He excludes all abnormalities that might be looked upon as 
leanings away from sanity, and especially eliminates all cases 
in which men feel that they are carried away by sudden or 
overwhelming impulses; and this in order to fasten our minds 
upon that on which is held to be voluntary and yet contrary 
to a man’s deliberate judgment as to what is right or best for him 
to do. 

In the first place he calls our attention, by way of emphasis- 
ing the importance of the subject, to the fact that writers of the 
most opposite schools for the most part fail to discuss cases of 
irrational volition altogether, but where they are considered, 
it is found that the opposed thinkers imply, when they do not 
distinctly make the claim, that there is no such thing as wilful 
unreasonableness. This is surely a most significant fact; one 
which should lead us to examine with the greatest care all cases 
in which this questioned characteristic appears. Prof. Sidgwick 
indeed proceeds a great way in this direction, but, as I shall 
attempt to show in the sequel, not quite so far m9 might do. 

1. He acknowledges in the first place that case8 of so-called 
‘‘ wilful unreasonableness ” are relatively very rare indeed. 

2. He shows that, in a large number of cases, where voluntary 
unreasonableness appears to exist the action is in reality merely 
action taken contrary to some general resolution which has been 
adopted by the agent and is to be included in one of two great 
classes. 

A. The action involves no consciousness, at the time, of a 
conflict between volition and practical judgment; the rule being 
simply forgotten (X);—or the rule being remembered without 
acknowledgment that the case in mind falls under the rule (Y) ; 
or the agent suspends his rule from a temporary conviction that 
he has adopted it without sufficient reason (Z). 

B. The action involves the consciousness of unreasonableness, 
but only obscurely: the man sophisticates himself, being obscurely 
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conscious of the sophistry. Here it seems to me there will be no 
claim that the voluntary action to which attention is directed 
under the terms of the discussion is itself irrational, for in all cases, 
as Prof. Sidgwick says, “by hook or by crook a quasi-rational 
conclusion on the side of Desire will be attained’. For the irra- 
tional volition, if it exist, we must look back of the act which 
is thus made rational, to the act of self-sophistication ; and this 
makes the case practically identical with that specially subtle 
case mentioned by Prof. Sidgwick where the agent consciously 
refrains from directing attention away from certain desired 
aspects. 

In such cases I submit that it is possible, and, so far as my 
introspection tells, highly probable, that there is nothing irra- 
tional in the emphasis of certain aspects. So long as the agent 
has not before him any consequences in practical life as the 
result of allowing one series of thought to play in consciousness 
to the exclusion of another, there does not appear to me to be 
anything irrational in allowing such play, nor in fact in inducing 
it by an emphasis of certain aspects which are not naturally 
powerful: indeed one cannot object to such procedure without 
breaking down the argument for deliberation in general. Of 
course if the agent realises that he is sophisticating himself or 
emphasising certain aspects in a way that will lead him to re- 
cognisedly irrational action he is in this voluntarily irrational ; 
but it is apparent that this is at best a very rare case among rare 
cases, and Iam inclined to think that in such instances the agent 
does not realise this as he does it, but rather realises, after the 
act, that he has done it. He may in the next moment fall back 
into the doing of it, but in this case I do not think the claim that 
he realises the irrationality of the act can be made with any de- 
gree of probability on the side of the claimant, when we consider 
the enormous number of cases of apparent voluntary irrationality 
that Prof. Sidgwick has found no difficulty in explaining away 
into rationality. 

3. There remains for further consideration the residuum of 
apparent wilful irrationality (in which class, perhaps, the last case 
stated is to be included), which is so very rare, but which Prof. 
Sidgwick thinks undeniably occurs. Unfortunately Prof. Sidg- 
wick fails here to illustrate with examples, although his 
habit of making clear his position by means of vivid instances 
is well exemplified in the rest of his article. I feel a good deal 
of confidence, indeed, that he is here speaking on objective,— 
on other than introspective,—evidence: and it is, therefore, all 
the more important to examine these residua with especial care. 

In doing so I must call attention to a set of cases, not men- 
tioned by Prof. Sidgwick, the obverse in a sense of one class 
presented by him, and enumerated above as 2, A, Z. I refer to 
cases where a man having determined upon a rule of conduct or 
a habit of life as rational, acts in accordance with this rule, 
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notwithstanding the presentation of arguments unanswerable at 
the moment which would lead him to abrogate the rule. Here 
he seems very often to outsiders to act irrationally, and perhaps 
to himself, some moments after the act, he would judge it to 
have been irreconcilable with a rational judgment, but at the 
moment of action I feel that it will be granted that he acted with 
distinct rationality. 

Examples are given in the lives of religious devotees who on 
general principles cast aside the claims of scientific argument in 
favour of the official dictates of their Church. Similar is the 
case often with the Utilitarian who fails to act in an individual 
instance contrary to the rules looking to the attainment of aver- 
age happiness, which rules he has become convinced are proper. 
Another and striking instance is given in the life of the man 
whom we call obstinate or strong-willed, according as his action 
happens to be disapproved or approved by us. He surely con- 
siders that the course in which he persists is entirely rational. 

Now in all such cases we have clearly an emphasis of a result 
due to the inhibition of action rather than the causing of action ; 
and this is a characteristic of the residual cases of wilful irra- 
tionality to which Prof. Sidgwick himself draws attention. It is 
indeed highly probable, as he says (p. 187), that: ‘‘ Even in the 
exceptional case of a man openly avowing that he is acting 
contrary to what he knows to be both his interest and his duty, 
it cannot be assumed that a clear conviction of the truth of what 
he is saying is necessarily present to his consciousness. For a 
man’s words in such a case may express not a present conviction 
but the mere memory of a past conviction; moreover, one of the 
forms in which the ingenuity of self-sophistication is shown is 
the process of persuading oneself that a brave and manly self- 
identification with a vicious desire is better than a weak self- 
deceptive submission to it—or even than a feeble fluctuation 
between virtue and vice.” 

Now this being granted I am inclined to believe it will be 
found that all the cases of Prof. Sidgwick’s residuum can be 
subsumed under those classes which have been above enumer- 
ated: if this is not true, and there are other cases which still 
seem to him to involve subjective appreciation of willed irra- 
tionality at the time of the act, 1 am sure that he would perform 
a service to Psychology and to Ethics by presenting the cases 
with fuller examples than he has found it best to give in the 
article referred to. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be held, I think, as highly 
probable from a psychological standpoint, that all so-called cases 
of subjectively recognised voluntary irrational action are cases of 
illusion, occasioned by faulty analysis of the mental states in- 
volved, or by failure to analyse them at all. 

In many cases where “pure impulse” or the influence of 
habit carries a man into activities contrary to his wish he dis- 
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tinctly feels that he is not responsible, because he is forced to act 
as he does; however much he acknowledge his responsibility for 
having in the past acted, in ways which now appear irrational, 
through voluntary emphasis of these impulses, or the acquiescent 
in the formation of these habits. 

In all other cases that are analysable with any clearness it 
appears that whilst there is recognition of an irrationality after 
the act, there is none at the time of the act. The illusion would 
therefore appear to be due to a failure to note the difference 
between immediate judgments of the moment and judgments in 
regard to past moments; and at the same time to the unwar- 
ranted assumption so commonly made that the elements entering 
into a judgment in relation to a past judgment, must be the same 
as those which were present in making that judgment in that 
past. Properly speaking then, we cannot be said to act irration- 
ally, although we can be said to have so acted. Similarly, 
treating the moral as a sub-class, under the rational, as Prof. 
Sidgwick does, we cannot truly be said to sin although we all 
surely have sinned and come short of our duty. 

And after all it is this recognition of having sinned that brings 
the hopefulness of repentance. The cry J am sinning, if ever 
heard, is the cry of the bound soul, for whom there is no help 
within. The ery “ I have sinned against heaven and before Thee” 
is of the very essence of personal moral regeneration. 


Henry RutGers MaArsHALL. 
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VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Appearance and Reality: A Metaphysical Essay. By F. H. 
Braptey, LL.D. Glasgow, Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Pp. xxiv., 558. 


«We may agree, perhaps,” the author begins, ‘‘ to understand 
by metaphysics an attempt to know reality as against mere 
appearance, or the study of first principles or ultimate truths, 
or again, the effort to comprehend the universe, not simply 
piecemeal or by fragments, but somehow as a whole” (p. 1). Of 
these descriptions, supposed to be equivalent, the last—spite of 
the title of his essay—seems to answer best to its main endea- 
vour :—‘“‘to comprehend the universe somehow as a whole’. And 
indeed if a good deal of stress were laid on the ‘somehow’ the 
description would not be less fair. In his preface, written 
presumably at the end of his work, the author quotes apologeti- 
cally from his note-book a very different conception of his subject : 
“ Metaphysics is the finding of bad reasons for what we believe 
upon instinct, but to find these reasons is no less an instinct” 
(p. xiv.). And after all there is no denying that metaphysics, 
like love and faith, is often a very personal affair ; and especially 
so if it takes the form of am attempt to know reality, and to 
comprehend the universe as a whole. ‘All of us, I presume,” 
says Mr. Bradley, ‘‘ more or less, are led beyond the region of 
ordinary facts. Some in one way and some in others, we seem 
to touch and have communion with what is beyond the visible 
world. In various manners we find something higher, which 
both supports and humbles, both chastens and transports us”’ 
(p. 5). In the final sentences of his book we have the instinctive 
belief: ‘‘ Reality is one experience, self-pervading and superior 
to mere relations. . . . Reality is spiritual. . . . Outside of spirit 
there is not, and there cannot be, any reality, and the more that 
anything is spiritual, so much the more is it veritably real ” 
(p. 552). But only a few pages earlier we find him saying: 
“Truth, when made adequate to Reality, would be so supple- 
mented as to have become something else—something other than 
truth, and something for us unattainable. . . . Our conclusion, 
in brief, has explained and has confirmed the irresistible impres- 
sion that all is beyond us. . . . Error, in the sense of one-sided 
and partial truth, is necessary for our being” (p. 549). This 
does not sound like conviction that the instinctive belief has been 
established by reasons. If we start from ‘the region of ordinary 
facts” to find such ‘‘adequate’’ truth methodically, it seems 
certain that there will be no end to the way, If that truth 
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find us “straying beyond our daylight world,” it seems equally 
certain that while the ‘“ transport” lasts we shall try but vainly 
to discover the way to return. The one attempt is like setting 
out to add up to infinity: the other would be like trying to get 
back to the finite by gradually subtracting from the infinite. We 
can indicate both ends of the series perfectly: 1, 2,3,4,... 
o-2, But we cannot bridge the chasm either 
by the direct or by the inverse procedure ; and the latter involves 
at every step a transcendent term. Thus it is by no means a 
matter of indifference which of these two ways we choose. The 
history of philosophy affords instances enough of both. Mr. 
Bradley’s ‘instinct’ seems on the whole to incline him to begin 
—as Spinoza and Hegel, for example, began—in the clouds and 
darkness that veil the Absolute. But his ‘“‘reasons” then will 
prove, I fear, to be purely formal and the inevitable ‘‘ badness ” 
to consist solely in taking them to have any material content. 
Still through the larger portion of his book he is content to 
proceed in a more empirical way, setting out sometimes from 
psychology, but in the main and with better results from reflex- 
ions on the organisation of knowledge. 

The book is in two divisions : the first being entitled Appearance. 
This, which is the shorter and less interesting, is in the main 
critical and destructive. Some of the leading ideas ‘‘ by which 
we try to understand the universe ’”’—e.g., Things and their 
qualities and relations, Space and Time, Change, Causation, 
Activity—are made to contradict themselves and so turn out to 
be appearance. For appearance ‘is that which, taken as it 
stands, proves inconsistent with itself, and for this reason cannot 
be true of the real” (p. 132). Still appearances exist and so must 
in some way belong to reality. Even this obvious truth is held 
to be disowned by the ‘Thing per se,” which being therefore 
dismissed as ‘‘a purely irrelevant ghost” that only reduplicates 
our difficulties, we pass on to the second division, entitled Reality, 
to learn what other characters reality possesses beyond that of 
owning appearance. Here the author admits that he has 
‘‘observed no rule of progress except to get forward in the best 
way” he could. His course will be apt to remind the well- 
nurtured reader of the voyage and shipwreck of St. Paul. The two 
first chapters and again the two last are occupied with the main 
theme—the general nature of reality ; while exactly midway there 
is a recapitulatory chapter also devoted to it. Following on the 
earlier exposition, in which reality becomes the Absolute, there 
is first an important chapter pointing out the general way in 
which thought may fall within this Absolute; then four other 
chapters in which such hopeless appearances as error and evil, 
space, time, chance and mutability, and the unique particularity 
of the ‘this’ and the ‘ mine’ are shown not to ‘collide with the 
Absolute”. This brings us to the recapitulation half-way, and 
there the nature of the Absolute is further unfolded. After this 
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the author’s endeavour is to show ‘“‘ how the main aspects of the 
world are all able to take a place within our Absolute”. Under 
this head come chapters on Solipsism, Nature, Body and Soul, 
Goodness. There is also in this part a chapter dealing with 
“degrees of truth and reality ’-—a sort of pendant to the chapter 
on thought and reality in the part before. Finally, having thus 
defended his view of the Absolute against the more fundamental 
objections, the author proceeds to complete his exposition by 
showing that the Absolute cannot be resolved into any of the 
main aspects—feeling, thought, will, goodness, beauty, truth—of 
which it is the unity; and last of all by discussing the positive 
nature of this Unity itself. Leaving aside for the present the 
more negative and polemical chapters, let us examine the author’s 
positive doctrine : in the light of this we shall perhaps afterwards 
appreciate better what is more critical and controversial. 

We have, first, the nature of Reality itself and then its relation 
to appearances. The general nature of reality is unfolded in four 
propositions: (a) Reality is one, (b) is a harmonious system, 
(c) is experience, (d) is one Experience, individual and perfect. 
Though, as we have just seen, the author devotes the greater 
part of his book to the ‘‘ grave objections,” ‘‘ serious difficulties ” 
and ‘‘dangerous mistakes” with which his doctrine is beset; 
though in the closing chapter he speaks as if he and his readers had 
only ‘“ ventured to conclude that Reality possesses—how we do not 
know—the general nature we have assigned to it,” because “we 
could discover nowhere the sign of a recalcitrant element”; yet 
this is the one thing about which he himself seems never to have 
had a misgiving.2 How to reconcile this fundamental confidence 
with the thorough-going scepticism to which he frequently gives 
utterance® is a question to defer. Subject to a correction men- 
tioned later and which is not intellectual, these statements 
concerning the Absolute are, it is held, themselves absolute 
and unconditional. Any reader familiar with the criticisms that 
sufficed to dissipate the Hegelian ‘‘ Panlogismus” in Germany 
will be apt to suspect, as I have already hinted, that Mr. 
- Bradley’s absolute truths are either purely formal or not beyond 
intellectual challenge. The first two propositions he himself de- 
scribes as ‘formal and abstract . . . an. empty outline”: it is 
in the last two that we have the ‘matter’? which fills up this 
outline, ‘‘ the concrete nature of the system ” (p. 144). I would in- 
vite Mr. Bradley’s readers to consider (1) whether the oneness of (a) 
and the system of (b) are not both merely logical terms improperly 
transferred in an ontological sense to (d); (2) whether real and 
reality used distributively or ‘‘adjectivally” are always distin- 
guished from the Real and Reality used collectively or ‘‘ substan- 
tively”; and (3) whether real = experienced is fairly converted 
into Reality = Experience. These suspected paralogisms may be 
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indicated by a brief outline of what I take to be Mr. Bradley’s 
argument, setting out from the distinction he has drawn between 
absolute and finite truth. ‘With absolute truth there is no 
intellectual outside. There is no competing predicate which 
could conceivably qualify its subject and which could come in to 
condition and to limit its assertion” (p. 545). What predicate 
can there be answering to this description? Negation, of course, 
we should agree with Mr. Bradley in treating as essentially 
relative, and yet all determination is negation. May we not 
conclude that with absolute truth the predicate must be merely 
‘is’? And what is the subject? We seem to get an answer 
by turning to finite truth. This is always conditional: ‘‘ Any 
finite truth or fact may to an indefinite extent be accidental 
appearance. In other words, if its conditions were filled in, it, in 
its own proper form, might have disappeared ” (p. 540). The only 
subject clear of conditions is then obviously the universe. To 
say that the Universe is, is to say what is absolutely true. Now 
can anything deserving the name of positive knowledge be either 
got out of or put into this proposition? It would be absurd, no 
doubt, to talk of two universes, but the denial of plurality is 
only tantamount to the affirmation of unity when we are dealing 
with the discrete. To this, whether as one or many, the con- 
tinuous is opposed. Thus it may be absolutely true that the 
universe is, and still remain an open question whether it is an 
absolute unity and not an indefinite continuum. No doubt the 
latter alternative is cheerless enough; but Mr. Bradley seems to 
be more or less vaguely aware that it is there. He thus sums up 
on this point: ‘‘The stubborn objector seems condemned in any 
case to affirm the following propositions. In the first place 
Reality is positive, negation falling inside it. In the second 
place it is qualified positively by all the plurality which it em- 
braces and subordinates. And yet itself, in the third place, is 
certainly not plural. Having gone so far, I myself prefer, as the 
least misleading course, to assert its unity ”’ (p. 522). Spite of his 
preference, we may find elsewhere that he leaves himself but a very 
narrow escape from the opposite doctrine. Meanwhile, we have 
only to remark the vitality which that doctrine has shown since 
the dawn of speculation, and to doubt whether the assertion that 
Reality is an absolute unity can be regarded as itself absolute 
truth. But even granting that this unprescinded z is a proper 
unity, what does the assertion that it is a harmonious system 
amount to? Merely, as it seems to me, to an analysis of the 
logical conception ‘universe,’ and an application to it of the 
logical principles of consistency.? ‘‘ The Reality, on one hand, is 
no finite existence ; and, on the other hand, every predicate—no 
matter what—must both fall within and must qualify Reality ” 
(p. 541). ‘‘ Reality is one in this sense that it has a positive 
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nature exclusive of discord. . . . Its diversity can be diverse only 
so far as not to clash” (p. 140). All this is absolute truth, no 
doubt, provided Reality = unlimited “universe of discourse ”. 
But it is all contained in Jevons’ Logical Alphabet, and might very 
well be taken for granted in an essay on metaphysics. 
Experience, however, is a conception quite outside the purview 
of formal logic: how then does Mr. Bradley find his statement that 
Reality is experience to be absolutely and unconditionally true ? 
There seem to be two steps, the first of which at any rate is 
logically unexceptionable. The following seems the gist of it: 
(1) ‘‘ It is because you are sure as to some main feature of truth 
or reality, that you are compelled to doubt or to reject special 
truths which are offered you”’ (p.512). But ‘it is impossible 
rationally to doubt where you have but one idea”—the said 
main feature, to wit. But ‘‘ where you have an idea and cannot 
doubt, there logically you must assert” (p. 514). Now, it is clear, 
as has been said already, that we have no co-ordinate idea or pre- 
dicate to set over against ‘is’ or being; and if this should turn 
out to be the sense in which experience is “ the main feature” 
of reality, the point, such as it is, would be proved. And so 
we come to the second step. What is experience to mean? 
“ Experience means something much the same as given and 
present fact. . . . I can myself conceive of nothing else 
than the experienced. Anything, in no sense felt or per- 
ceived, becomes to me quite unmeaning. ...I am driven to 
the conclusion that for me experience is the same as reality” 
(p. 145). ‘Anything, which in any sense can be more than 
and beyond what we possess must still inevitably be more of 
the self-same kind” (p. 548). ‘‘ Being, if we use the term in a re- 
stricted sense, is not positively definable. It will be the same as the 
most general sense of experience” (p. 243). There is then a sense 
in which real = experienced = ‘‘ that” ; and in this (‘‘ adjectival”’) 
sense we may say reality = experience = being. Verily this, as 
Hegel would say, is ‘‘ abstract identity and sinks to the level of 
the empty understanding’”’. But it does not place the spirituality 
of the real beyond question, which is what we want as a first 
step towards idealism. But, in point of fact, both reality and 
experience are treacherous words, especially when it turns out 
that reality proper is not the same as being proper, and not the 
same, therefore, as experience in its general sense. For being, we 
are told, ‘‘is different from reality, if that, again, is strictly used. 
Reality (proper) implies a foregone distinction of content from 
existence, a separation which is overcome. Being (proper), on the 
other hand, is immediate, and at a level below distinctions, though 
Thave not thought it necessary always to employ these terms in a 
confined meaning. However, in its general sense of experience 
being underlies the ideas of individuality and perfection” (p. 243). 
And this brings us, lastly, to ask how the position of absolute 
idealism, that Reality is one Experience, individual and perfect, 
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is found to be absolute truth. Mr. Bradley’s answer, as it seems 
to me, is: By the ontological argument. Of this argument, he 
says: “It is used of the Absolute, and if confined to that, will 
be surely legitimate. We are, I think, bound to admit this claim. 
The idea of the Absolute, as an idea, is inconsistent with itself ; 
and we find that, to complete itself, it is internally driven to take 
in existence. . . . And, whether you begin from the side of Exist- 
ence [the cosmological argument] or of Thought, the process 
will remain essentially the same” (p..396). ‘The principle 
underlying these arguments—that given one side of a connected 
whole, you can go from this to the other sides—is surely irre- 
fragable’’ (p. 396), But the only absolute truth to be got on 
this principle is simply that with which we began. Whatever 
the universe be, we must say it is; and however contingent— 
externally determined—the existence of any part may be, the 
existence of the Whole, ex vi termini, can be contingent on 
nothing. Again, if we take the logical conception of universe 
it will yield us ‘individuality or the idea of complete system ”’ 
(p. 542), as I have already suggested. As to perfection, that 
Mr. Bradley tells us means ‘the identity of idea and existence, 
attended also by pleasure” (p. 244). With pleasure he allows 
the ontological argument can do nothing directly (p. 150). But 
he manages to bring it within the range of that argument indi- 
rectly (cf. p. 155). Moreover, he remarks in the closing chapter : 
“‘The Absolute, then, perhaps, strictly does not feel pieasure. 
But, if so, that is only because it has something in which 
pleasure is included.”” On these grounds we may fairly suppose that 
pleasure finds its place, and can only find its place, like every- 
thing else, within ‘‘ the complete system,” within that unity ‘which 
excludes what is diverse, so far only as that attempts to be any- 
thing by itself, and to maintain isolation” (p. 244). We are left then 
with perfection as the identity of idea and existence. This ought 
to mean, if it is to be worth anything in application to a Spirit, the 
attainment and consummation of all ideals and ends. As absolute 
truth, all it seems to mean is that identity of universe and being, 
to which we have so often been brought back. ‘There is a sub- 
ject and a predicate, and there is the internal necessity, on each 
side, of identity with the other side”’ (p. 397). To sum up: in 
Mr. Bradley’s absolute truth about the universe the matter 
remains absolutely indeterminate and the form is a purely logical 
framework. In this way, no doubt, “it does give the general 
type and character of all that possibly can be true or real. 
And the universe in this general character is known completely.” 

But the generality of this character will not yield without 
further determination such definite conceptions as Mr. Bradley, 
misled by the ambiguity or vagueness of his terms, fancies he 
finds there. Frequently, and with much frankness, he admits 
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that it is abstract; but then it is ‘‘no sundered abstraction’. 
True: it is too abstract for that. And again that ‘it fails to 
supply its own subordinate details,” but still ‘it has a positive 
character”. Certainly, the universe, though quite undetermined, 
is always positive for everybody. But is there any detail, when 
the terms are strictly used? And indeed how, we may fairly ask, 
could any determinate positive knowledge deserving the name of 
absolute truth co-exist along with any finite truth at all? Itisa 
common belief that if we could secure a morsel of such uncon- 
ditional knowledge the whole lump of finite truth must needs be 
leavened by it. Finite truth must be partial, but how can ab- 
solute truth be so? The only way of avoiding the anomaly of 
finite experience consisting partly of absolute knowledge and 
partly of relative is to assume that the absolute knowledge is 
form simply, and to that result these arguments of Mr. Bradley’s 
seem to reduce themselves. 

But Mr. Bradley has other and distinct lines of argument 
which rest more or less on a common basis of psychological fact. 
The conception so obtained is certainly concrete, but it is withal 
very obscure, the reasoning seems to be largely analogical, and the 
facts at the bottom of it far from certain. First as to these, or, 
to be more exact, as to Mr. Bradley’s psychology :—At its begin- 
ning our psychical existence is wholly, and to the end it is partly, 
“mere feeling or immediate presentation”: so far it is direct ex- 
perience, in itself momentary and indescribable, the experience of 
a whole, diverse and changing but not parted by relations. The 
pre-relational stage of this unity ‘‘gives way before inner unrest 
and outer impact in one. And then self and Ego on one side are 
produced by this development, and, on the other side, appear 
other selves and the world and God” (p. 525). But the felt back- ° 
ground still persists even at this higher level: one mode lapsing 
into another in such a way that our experience is always founded 
and grounded in feelings of unity. In fact, all will and thought, 
in the sense in which we know them, are developed from this 
basis of direct experience, and it is from it and on it that thought 
constructs a more or less precarious edifice of ‘indirect ex- 
perience” (cf. p. 248). But though will and thought are de- 
veloped from this basis, they never quite absorb it: it is and 
must ever remain distinct fromthem. ‘‘ In other words, will and 
thought throughout depend on what is not essentially either, and 
without these psychical elements that remain external, their 
processes would cease. There is, in brief, a common substance 
with common laws ;? and of this material will and thought are 
one-sided applications. Far from exhausting this life, they are 
contained within it as subordinate functions. They are included 
in it as dependent and partial developments” (p. 479). 


1Cf. pp. 546, 551. 
* These laws appear to be the laws of Association and Blending. C/ 
pp. 479, 481. 
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It will be seen that Mr. Bradley’s psychology is presentational 
in the extreme, but we are now concerned only with its bearing on 
his metaphysics. The important points are the supposed unity of 
feeling and its connexion with the relational consciousness, and next 
the bearing of both on the Absolute. It is from the experience of 
unity below relations that we “rise to the idea of a superior unity 
above them. Thus we can attach a full and positive meaning 
to the statement that Reality is one ” (p. 522). Now how ‘this 
vague state,” ‘‘ this indiscriminate totality, inconsistent and un- 
stable,” can suggest anything but what it is—continuous change— 
is past my comprehension. Mr. Bradley allows himself to 
use the term ‘“ finite centre of experience” in connexion with it, 
thereby implying a definite area that is occupied and beyond that 
excludes and is excluded. But such language is entirely without 
justification till the higher and relational stage has begun. A 
‘‘common substance with common laws,” a psychical protoplasm 
reminding one of the Globigerina ooze of the Challenger days, 
may develop all sorts of things: self and the world may 
“emerge” from or be constructed of it; like Tyndall’s matter 
it may be ‘the promise and potency of every form and quality 


of life’; but all the oneness it has is the oneness of the utterly 


indeterminate : it is being that refuses to be known. And in- 
deed the author is himself at great pains to maintain this. 
‘‘ What I repudiate is the separation of feeling from the felt, or 
the division—I might add—of anything from anything else. . . 
Being and reality are, in brief, one thing with sentience : they can 
neither be opposed to, nor even, in the end, distinguished from, 
it” (p. 146). On the whole, we seem to find Mr. Bradley here 
at precisely the opposite pole to that at which we left him when 
on ‘the high priori road”’, Then his Absolute seemed to have 
the emptiness of extreme formality, now it seems to have the 
formlessness of brute being. Reality with a capital R is above 
relations, reality without is below them ; and appearances, with 
which thought and the relational consciousness have to deal, 
stretch out through endless degrees between them, emerging 
from the one and absorbed by the other. 

But now when we turn to the chapter treating of ‘‘ the Absolute 
and its appearances” (ch. xxvi.), we come upon differences of 
exposition, which, however puzzling, are also comforting—to the 
Absolute at all events. The relative does not return into the 
Absolute, as it preceded from the “ pre-relational”. There is 
something better in store than a metaphysical mirage, in which 
the undetermined below is simply inverted overhead. In this 
chapter, the author tells us, we are ‘“‘to deal with the appear- 
ances of the absolute mainly from their psychical side,” but a 
‘« full psychological discussion is impossible and hardly required ”. 
Still all the leading phases of psychical life and their mutual 
implications are, in fact, pretty fully discussed, and the reader 
may expect he is going to be shown how finite experience is 
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related to the absolute experience. But though feeling, thought 
and will are expounded in the first instance as psychical modes or 
functions, they become ‘aspects,’ ‘attitudes,’ ‘regions,’ ‘provinces,’ 
‘subject-systems’ of the universe, when the exposition is applied 
to the Absolute. Moreover, the application intended for this psy- 
chological disquisition casts its shadow before, and statements 
are made which imply that mind instead of being an organic 
unity is some sort of logical swmmum genus. The main aspects 
of experience are the theoretic, the practical, the zsthetic, the 
aspect of pleasure and pain, and finally, that of feeling. ‘‘ These 
factors,” says the author, ‘‘. . . are not subordinate the one to 
the other, and in relation to the Absolute they are all alike 
essential and necessary. . . . None has supremacy. There is not 
one mode to which the others belong as its adjectives or into 
which they can be resolved. And how these various modes can 
come together into a single unity must remain unintelligible” 
(p. 457). Now what relevance have statements like these to the 
psychical side of experience, to the life of the self-conscious 
individual, for instance? How can we talk of life if there is no 
supremacy and no subordination, or if its unity is to result from 
“‘factors”’ coming together for the purpose? It is perplexing, too, 
to be told within a few pages of this, that the theoretical, the 
practical and the e#sthetic aspects of things are a one-sided and 
special growth from feeling, which still remains in the back- 
ground as the unity of these differences, the ground and founda- 
tion of further developments (cf. pp. 467, 479). And if the unity 
of the Absolute be indeed unintelligible from the psychical side, 
what are we to make of the author’s earlier statements as to the 
sources of our knowledge of it? For we have been told that the 
unity of feeling just mentioned “serves to suggest to us the 
general idea of a total experience, where will and thought and 
feeling may all once more be one” ; and that from this felt unity, 
together with its developments, ‘‘ we gain the knowledge of a 
unity which transcends and yet contains every manifold appear- 
ance,” so that ‘‘ we know what is meant by an experience which 
embraces all divisions and yet somehow possesses the direct 
nature of feeling”. ‘‘We can form,” continues Mr. Bradley, 
“the general idea of an absolute intuition, in which phenomenal 
distinctions are merged, a whole becomes immediate at a higher 
stage without losing any richness” (p. 160). But if we are to be 
serious with this idea, then obviously it is unintelligible how 
modes, which are by definition marks of finite experiences, can 
become a unity in the Experience. The Absolute suffers no 
division of idea from existence, but it is of the essence of feeling, 
according to Mr. Bradley, that these should diverge, and ‘the 
theoretical, the practical and the esthetic aspects of things are 
attempts to work out and make good this divergence”. In the 
Absolute, we are told that no content is lost; but content there 
is neither thought, nor willed, nor felt (cf. p. 182). If the 
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immediacy of finite experience furnishes an imperfect suggestion 
of the Absolute Unity, then surely the way to an exacter con- 
ception is by removing, as far as may be, the marks of finitude, 
which are not content at all, unless impotence and contradiction 
be content. ‘There is no objection against the disappearance 
of limited transparencies in an all-embracing clearness,” but then 
with them ‘all windows disappear” (p. 253 f.). 

The fact is there must be some difference, though it be only 
one of relation to different standpoints between ‘ aspects” of 
things and “factors” of psychical life, and this difference is 
continually eluding Mr. Bradley, and sometimes, I fear, deluding 
him too. Content seems on the whole his most fundamental 
conception. But this ‘content’ has very various states: in 
appearance we have it fragmentarily: in the universe we have 
it as a whole: in feeling we have it diverging from existence: in 
thought this alienation is complete, and in the Absolute content 
and existence are identical once more. But now both unity and 
identity are relations, when all is said and done; and the point 
is that they are different relations, and to this Mr. Bradley has 
not always attended. For instance, in the excellent chapter on 
Body and Soul he remarks: ‘There would be no meaning in 
sameness, unless it were the identity of differences, the unity of 
elements which it holds together, but must not confound”. But 
the differences with which identity deals are not the elements 
with which unity deals: identity pertains more to thought, unity 


‘more to things. Identity is opposed to diversity, unity to parts. 


And where unity is more than a sum of parts, where it is a system 
or an organic whole, there we have an individual. Such a whole 
Mr. Bradley believes the universe to be, and the Absolute is the 
identity of this whole with reality. Now what are the “ differ- 
ences ”’ in this identity—in other words, what meaning has reality 
here? If we had but the one idea, universe, we should have, as 
Mr. Bradley has toid us, to affirm it. But this inakes reality = 
mere being and comes to nothing. Take Reality as Experience, 
and say the Absolute is the identity of the universe and expe- 
rience, and you have meaning enough, but then that meaning 
gives rise to a problem. Of this problem, such a conception as 
‘‘absolute intuition” or ‘‘ absolute self-fruition’”’ may be a specu- 
latively valid solution; and apart from unimportant variations, 
it is certainly one of the oldest and possibly it is the best. .At 
any rate it has commended itself to Mr. Bradley ; the only puzzle 
indeed is to see how his doctrines concerning appearances and 
finite centres of experience are consistent with it. 

The supposition we are first tempted to make is that the universe 
itself is taken to be asystem of finite centres which are severally, 
but in varying degrees, appearances to each other. We should then 
have finite centres—or better surely, relative centres—contrasting 


1 Of. ch. xix., On the This and the Mine, pp. 288 ff. 
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with the Absolute (or infinite) centre ; and we should have appear- 
ances, as parts ‘loosed from the whole”’ and necessarily relative 
to other parts outside, contrasting with the whole which is self- 
contained (cf. p. 486). Appearances would then be, as it were, 
contingent aspects of the one universe pertaining solely to finite 
experience, and they could not conceivably pertain to any other. 
Finite spirits, on the other hand, would be the content of the 
absolute Spirit; but its intuition of them would not be their 
thoughts of each other—at any rate, to adopt Mr. Bradley’s 
phraseology, it would not be their thoughts as such ; 7.e., as 
content loosed from existence. To all finite centres, it will be re- 
membered, there pertains a felt reality ; and that is not appearance. 
“Now the Reality, to which all content in the end must belong, 
is a direct all-embracing experience. This Reality is present in, 
and is my feeling. ... My ‘mine’ becomes a feature in the 
great ‘mine’ which includes all ‘mines’”’ (p, 253). Appearances 
then, which are never strictly real, would become the affair of 
finite experiences inter se; while finite centres as a ‘living 
system’’ would be the content of the one Experience, self- 
pervading and superior to mere relaticns. On this view we 
might say, ‘‘ God is not himself unless I also am” (p. 450). The 
reality of finite experiences, in other words, would be as _neces- 
sary and ultimate as that of the absolute Experience, the two 
being identical. But appearances—especially from Mr. Bradley’s 
account of them, as not only fragmentary but false—might fairly 
be called inexplicable as well as contingent. Not so, however : 
the position is precisely reversed. It is experience as taking 
place in finite centres that is held to be inexplicable (p. 226), 
while ‘‘the Reality itself is nothing at all apart from appear- 
ances” (p. 551). Even this we could understand if appearance 
might be taken in the sense of content merely, which, though in 
itself ideality, is yet reality in the absolute intuition. And there 
are indications of this view of appearance.’ Moreover, it would 
be quite consonant with such a view to say that ‘‘ we do not know 
why or how the absolute divides itself into centres”—in other 
words, why or how God made the world—questions with which 
thorough-going rationalists usually feel competent to deal. But, 
unfortunately, even this interpretation will not do; for Mr. 
Bradley not only tells us that ‘‘the Reality itself is nothing 
at all apart from appearances,” but he goes on to add: “ Reality 
appears in its appearances, and they are its revelation ; and other- 
wise they also could be nothing whatever” (p. 551). In the face 
of this, to call the fact of finite centres inexplicable, looks like 
‘‘an unconscious pleasantry”’. And yet, no doubt. they are in- 


Uf. especially pp. 485, 486. Here it is admitted (i.) “that some appear- 
ances really do not appear ”; (ii.) that it is not suggested ‘that the thing 
always itself is an appearance,” though by “licence” called so ; but (iii.) 
that what is meant is that ‘its character is such that it becomes one, 
as soon as we judge of it”. 
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explicable, in the sense in which existence at all whether revealing 
or revealed is so. But surely the one carries the other. 

But there is one important feature of Mr. Bradley’s philoso- 
phy still remaining, in which the psychological plays a part 
—I refer to the process, if we may so say, from pure being 
through appearances to Reality or from immediate experience 
through indirect experience to absolute Experience, or from 
feeling through relational consciousness to absolute intuition. 
However described the process seems substantially one. It 
begins, as we have seen, below relations and it ends above 
them: at the outset content and existence are one; and again 
at the end. ‘In the middle space” there is a hopeless dualism 
between the two. I say hopeless, because, once content is 
divorced from being, a struggle towards reunion begins and the 
only alternatives are either ‘‘ the infinite process? or destruction.* 
The case of feeling or the ‘ this-mine’ is even more tragic, for 
though it is what thought only becomes by perishing, yet it has 
no alternative but ‘suicide’”’ (p. 236). For ‘‘its elements are but 
conjoined and are not connected. And its content, hence, is un- 
stable and essentially tends to disruption, and by its own nature 
must pass beyond the being of the mere ‘ this’”’ (p. 225). But 
why should this ‘‘one source of our experience, through which 
every element of the world must submit to pass,’ be thus un- 
stable? And if it is but a chaos of mere ‘‘ conjunctions” how 
does it ever begin the ‘‘ connecting” process? Leaving these 
weighty problems aside let us seg how the said process ends. 
What is ‘the final destiny and fist truth of things”? Some 
might have supposed that at least “ finite centres are maintained 
and respected’. But no: far otherwise. “ We have a re-arrange- 
ment not merely of things but of their internal elements. We 
have an all-pervasive transfusion with a re-blending of all ma- 
terial. And we can hardly say that the@bsolute consists of finite 
things when the things, as such, are there transmuted and have 
lost their individual natures” (p. 529). Now, since in this 
Absolute there is to be neither process nor progress, we can but 
suppose all this re-arrangement or re-blending, as such,° is pure 


1“ Tn order to understand we are forced to distinguish without end ; 
for we never get to that which is apart from further distinction... . 
We can neither take the terms with their relations as a whole that is 
self-evident, that stands by itself and that calls for no further account ; 
nor, on the other side, when we distinguish, can we avoid the endless 
search for the relation between the relation and its terms” (p. 178). 

2“ There is nothing foreign that thought wants in desiring to be a 
whole. . . . But, on the other hand, such a completion . . . would prove 
destructive. . . . It would bring the ideal content into a form which 
would be reality itself, and where mere truth and mere thought would 
certainly perish ” (p. 181). 

3 Mr. Bradley’s “ as such ”’ is a fair parallel to the quatenus of Spinoza, 
“the magic word ” which has been regarded as the key to his system. 
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illusion. It must be how the Absolute appears from the stand- 
point of the finite, not what the Absolute is in itself. For that 
surely is round and fixed as the sun, while these can be but 
broken lights on a restless phantom-sea. With the Absolute A 
and Q are one and the same: what verily is, is always. 

But having got the universe safe under a single formula, evolu- 
tion, there is but one appearance left to dispose of, that of time and 
change. The problem is worth trying: one more, suicide, and 
all will be done. Now it is most inconsistent, but still, as a fact, 
‘change desires to pass beyond simple change. It seeks to be- 
come a change which is somehow consistent with permanence. 
Thus, in asserting itself, time tries to commit suicide as itself, to 
transcend its own character, and to be taken up in what is 
higher ” (p. 207). Time, like all other ‘“‘ aspects,”’ must of neces- 
sity get ‘‘ blended and lose its special character”. Once again 
we seem forced to observe in parenthesis that from the point of 
view of the Absolute it is impossible to see what the separation 
that occasions this re-blending can be made to mean. Still it 
seems to have arisen, and must, we suppose, seem to cease. And 
with this solution we ought, if we are wise, to rest content, for 
‘‘we can know neither how time comes to appear, nor in what 
particular way its appearance is transcended”’ (p. 210). How- 
ever, Mr. Bradley adds some remarks intended to make the 
acceptance of this solution easier, and ‘‘ to weaken our belief in 
time’s solidity”; but he is careful to preface them with the warn- 
ing that ‘‘ the attempt is illusory’. First he proposes a scheme 
of various time-series, in which—though the direction of each 
series ‘‘may be relative to itself, and may have, as such, no 
meaning outside ’—pairs of series run counter, the one to the 
other, like the up and down trains on the Great Western and the 
Great Northern Railways. “On such a scheme,” says Mr. Bradley, 
‘if you consider the contents you may suppose the whole to be 
stationary. It contains partial views, but as a whole it may be 
regarded as free from change and succession. The change will 
fall in the perception of the different series. And the diverse 
directions of these series will, as such, not exist for the whole”’ 
(p. 216). In brief, by way of divesting time of a “ solidity ” fatal 
to its desire to melt, Mr. Bradley fastens upon the figurative 
use of a line to represent time order, and produces a sort of Her- 
bartian expanse out of such lines regarded as axes. Time, that 
is to say, instead of simply losing itself in the Absolute, is there 
manifolded indefinitely, on the principle that + a and - a, while 
geometrically opposed as directions, yield zero as quantity if 
algebraically summed. ‘‘ So we glide into the doctrine that par- 
tial changes are no change. but counterbalance one another 
within a whole which persists unaltered” (p. 220). This is 
sound dynainics. No system can accelerate itself: the centre of 
equilibrium of the Universe (if it have one) is either at rest or it 
moves uniformly in a straight line: either way there is no change. 
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In other words, from the point of view of conscious life and 
evolution, the omnitudo realitatis is an algebraic sum that is 
always zero—a perpetual rest which, to finite experiences, that 
are themselves unstable, must seem to be the outcome of per- 
petual motions perpetually ‘‘ counterbalanced ”’. 

All this ‘‘ barren self-deception” to avoid that ‘‘ muddy refuge 
for the troubled in philosophy—the pre-eminence of will”! The 
bare mention of anything implying activity seems always to 
exasperate Mr. Bradley, and he becomes at once curt and con- 
temptuous. The psychology that has a word to say for such 
conceptions is dubbed “fraudulent” and ‘ preposterous”; as 
blindly silly as a man in love. Activity is a conception which 
he claims to have ‘literally riddled with contradictions”’: so far 
from explaining the universe, ‘‘ it cannot bear its own weight or 
endure for one moment the most superficial scrutiny ’’ (p. 115). 
‘In short, an appeal to will, either in metaphysics or in psy- 
chology, is an uncritical attempt to play with the unknown” 
(p. 483). For what Mr. Bradley calls ‘“‘sane psychology, will 
must presuppose, and must rest on, junctions physical and psy- 
chical, junctions which certainly are not will” and never become 
so. ‘Will, in brief, is based on associations, psychical and 
physical at once, or, again, upon mere physiological connexions ” 
(p. 481). So then all the seeming changes of the world are but 
events, not acts: actions in the mechanical sense, if you like, 
since each has somewhere its counterbalancing reaction ; but not 
deeds, the results of device, the fiats of an approving spirit. And 
yet it is certain Mr. Bradley does not intend this either. For 
‘the barely mechanical” is with him but ‘a fabled extreme,” 
at the very lowest degree of reality; while he mentions ‘“ the 
realised and solid moral will” as an emphatic instance of what 
cannot ‘either be quite real as it exists in time or can quite 
appear in its own essential character”. Again, in the chapter on 
Goodness—perhaps the ablest in the book—hesays: ‘‘ The intensity 
of a volitional identification with whatever seems best appears to 
contain and to exhaust the strict essence of goodness. On this 
alone are based moral responsibility and desert, and on this, 
perhaps, we are enabled to build our one hope of immortality ” 
(p. 432). T’rom such passages we may gather that if with Mr. 
Bradley finite spirit, like everything finite, is but appearance, it 
is an appearance so much ‘‘ nearer the central heart of things” 
that it can only “enter into the series of space or of time with 
a show which in various ways contradicts its essence” (¢/. pp. 
381, 382). On the whole, the reader of this book must expect to 
have some trouble in finding a clear or coherent view as to the 
mutual relations of the universe and the Absolute, finite spirits 
and phenomena. 

I have left myself but very little space for remark on what 
might be called—in distinction from the more ontological or 
psychological — the epistemological strand in Mr. Bradley’s 
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argument. The incurable defect of our thought is that it is 
relational. For relations are invariably ‘‘ infected” with contra- 
diction, till the relations and the relata are the adjectives of one 
whole; and then, if that whole is the absolute whole, we pass 
entirely beyond the relational point of view. But if it is not, it 
is not really a whole at all; ‘it has always edges which are 
ragged in such a way as to imply another existence from which 
it has been torn, and without which it really does not exist. 
Thus the content of the subject strives, we may say, unsuccess- 
fully towards an all-inclusive whole’ (p. 177). And so finite 
fact or truth is ever really self-supported and independent. They 
are all conditioned, and in the end conditioned all by the un- 
known. And the extent to which they are so conditioned, again 
is uncertain. But this means, that any finite truth or fact may 
to an indefinite extent be accidental appearance. . . . It might 
be modified and transformed beyond that point at which it could 
be said, to any extent, to retain its own nature” (p. 540). In 
fact, by the end of his third chapter, Mr. Bradley expects his 
reader ‘will have seen that our experience, where relational, is 
not true; and will have condemned, almost without a hearing, 
the great mass of phenomena” (p. 34). Why this hopeless and 
sweeping scepticism should be qualified by an ‘almost,’ and by 
: the limit of solitary exceptions to the condemned mass, it is not 
| easy to see. At all events the world of mathematical truth is 

not among the exceptions. Certainly for soine purposes we are 
able, as we may say, to proceed a priori by means of these and 
other abstractions. But ‘‘no abstraction (whatever its origin) is 
in the end defensible. For they are none of them quite true, and 
with each the amount of possible error must remain unknown. 
The truth asserted is not and cannot be taken as real by itself” 
(p. 540). And for this reason “even absolute truth in the end 
seems thus to turn out erroneous’’. ‘To be sure it stands in one 
respect aloof from all truth beside: ‘it is not intellectually 
corrigible. . . . Absolute truth is corrected only by passing out- 
side the intellect. It is modified only by taking in the remaining 
aspects of experience. But in this passage the proper nature of 
truth is, of course, transformed and perishes ”’ (p. 545). 

Surely in all this there is something quixotic. You cannot know 
the truth about anything without becoming everything, and you will 
be past knowing it then. The very essence of knowledge, that it 
is thought and not thing, is treated as its radical defect. Truth 
cannot give reality ‘bodily ’’—that is certain; but what right 
have we ever to say that ‘‘it professes to give it bodily”? If, 
‘in the proper sense of thought, thought and fact are not the 
saine,”’ surely it is enough that thought should be thought without 
hounding it on to a ‘‘ happy suicide” by taunting it with being 
false thought as long as it remains thought at all. A doctrine 
that finds no truth entirely true because thought is but one \ 
aspect of experience, may be safely said to be its own refutation. .« 
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| Especially when every other aspect in turn is similarly handled ; 
i] for goodness and beauty equally come short and are found 
f ‘infected’ with relativity and contradiction. And in what sense 
can a system be perfect, harmonious and complete, when every 
constituent is not only partial but defective ? 

| But when he comes to discuss ‘‘ degrees of truth and reality,’ Mr. 
Bradley releases us from the hopelessness and fruitlessness of this 
| fundamental position by an unconscious substitution of something 
really very different in its stead. Now—in place of the doctrine 
that the genuine subject of every judgment is a fragment of 
reality, whose ragged edges only become definite when it expli- 
| citly realises the universe that it always implies, is an ‘other,’ 


which the predicate follows like an asymptote till both are 
merged in infinity—we find there are ‘“ higher appearances’ in 
which ‘we soon transcend this unnatural divorce between 
| principle and fact,” and ineet with individuals with laws of their 
} own and laying ‘claim to harmonious and self-included reality ”’. 
In place of relations being stigmatised as ‘‘ indefensible make- 
shifts,” we find that the more we have of relations the more we have 
of truth and reality (cf. pp. 371 ff.). Substitute validity for truth 
and our judgments may once again begin to look respectable. 
Now by ‘ validity’ Mr. Bradley does not ‘‘ simply mean that, for 
working purposes, our judgments are admissible and will pass. I 
mean,” he says, ‘‘that less or more they actually possess the 
character and type of absolute truth and reality.” But, unhappily, 
when we ask how we are to estimate this ‘‘ less or more,” new per- 
plexities arise. ‘Our standard,” the author tells us, ‘‘ is Reality 
H | in the form of self-existence. . . . You may measure the reality 
a | of anything by the relative amount of transformation, which would 
o | follow if its defects were made good. The more an appearance, 
‘ in being corrected, is transmuted and destroyed, the less reality 
it can such an appearance contain.” If these words were addressed 
| to the all-absorbing, all-transmuting Absolute, they might have 
some meaning; but how finite spirits are to use absolute Reality 
| as a measure of relative realities, or can test their thoughts and 
| | perceptions ‘‘by predicating these fragments, as such, of the 
| 
| 


Universe,” Mr. Bradley somehow does not explain! The doc- 
trine that all-inclusiveness and self-consistency are in the end 
| our only available criteria of truth, is, I should say, quite true 
but not altogether new. But the reference must always be to 
the finite stock of knowledge that we have, not to an infinite 
completed Whole that we certainly have not and never can have. 
Still the doctrine that the finite actually possesses the character 
and type of absolute truth in any degree, and possesses it more 
the more it is harmonious and systematic—teris which surely 
i | imply relations—seems incompatible with the utter illusoriness 
i and contradiction of everything relational maintained by Mr. 
| Bradley elsewhere ; and incompatible, too, with the almost un- 
meaning statement that ‘‘ we are compelled to believe in a Whole 
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qualified, and qualified non-relationally, by every fraction of expe- 
rience’ (p. 530). The one doctrine is a levelling up that enhances 
the Absolute, the other is a levelling down that extinguishes the 
Relative. It is mistaken impartiality to attempt both. 

These remarks can hardly be called laudatory, and yet there 
is much in the book too good to praise. So long as he is con- 
cerned to make the reader ‘‘aware of and to doubt all pre- 
conceptions’ Mr. Bradley is unequalled. If all his readers with 
an ‘‘ English mind” get as much of this ‘“ discipline” from the 
book as the present writer has done, then the author’s ambition 
should be satisfied. And indeed it must seem presumptuous that 
one who is so much a learner and a novice should venture to sit 
in judgment on the deliverances of such a master in dialectic. 
But, in truth, such faults as I have tried to indicate will, I expect, 
be only too evident to most of Mr. Bradley’s readers: they are 
the almost inevitable counterpart of his excellences. Like the 
bird of Minerva, who can see a mouse by twilight but is blind to 
a landscape at noonday, Mr. Bradley’s subtlety and acuteness 
stand in the way of constructive breadth. He demolishes in his first 
part the very tools he has to use in his second and in the chapter 
on Things-in-themselves refutes himself by anticipation. He is 
Herbart and Hegel, Leibniz and Spinoza, Fechner and Feuerbach, 
all by turns. The one great thinker with whom he seems never 
really in touch is Kant; for he has perpetrated 7 gran viltate of 
bowing to the primacy of practical reason. It is said that we in 
ingland are threatened with an Hegelian invasion: if we are, 
Mr. Bradley seems marked out to lead the Hegelian left. 

JAMES Warp. 


The Principles of Ethics. By Hersert Spencer. Vol. ii. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1893. Pp. xii., 487. 


Besides the part dealing with Justice, which has been noticed 
in Mrnp, N.S., No. 1, this volume contains two new parts, v. and 
vi., dealing with ‘‘ the ethics of social life,” which Mr. Spencer 
has completed within very short time after the appearance of the 
last instalment of the work. In part iv., it will be remembered, 
the author had stated and sought to prove in detail a formula of 
justice, the formula of freedom limited by the claim of others to 
equal freedom, and he had insisted once more on the necessity of 
confining state-action to preventing aggressions on freedom so 
limited. But justice thus defined does not exhaust the whole of 
moralconduct. Besides justice the perfect life of society requires 
beneficence; without which much suffering would accrue to indivi- 
duals, and “ private interests would suffer from the absence of at- 
tention to public interests”. But these two kinds of altruism, the 
altruism of justice and the altruism of beneficence, are to be 
strictly distinguished. Mr. Spencer urges that the changes now 
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in progress are submerging this well-founded distinction. 
Justice is ‘‘ needful for social equilibrium and therefore of public 
concern,” beneficence ‘is not needful for social equilibrium and 
therefore only of private concern”. Justice is the primary law 
that conduct shall bear its consequences, as limited by the needs 
of the associated state. Beneficence is the secondary law which 
‘‘if exercised by society in its corporate capacity must consist in 
taking away from some persons part of the products of their ac- 
tivities to give to other persons whose activities have not brought 
them a sufficiency,” and must, therefore, infringe the primary law 
of justice. So enforced, it discourages the industrious, it lowers 
the standard of the race, and it leads through discontent with 
inequality to communism and even anarchism. Asa matter for in- 
dividuals it has its due place, and it falls into two divisions, 
which are almost sufliciently described by their names of Ne- 
gative and Positive Beneficence. The first means “a passivity 
in deed or word at tines when egoistic advantage or pleasure 
might be gained by action’’; the second means positive sacrifice 
of something for the benefit of others. 

These two kinds of beneficence are then dealt with in de- 
tail ; but little of the discussion can be handled in a notice like 
the present. A great part is occupied with familiar topics, which 
demand both courage and a certain naivet/ in the writer who is 
to render them interesting. Mr. Spencer is deficient in neither 
of these qualities, and here, as usual, he displays his gift of com- 
bining brevity with acuteness, not unenlivened by outbreaks of his 
own personality. The chapters in part v. on Restraints on dis- 
plays of ability, Restraints on blame, and on praise, and those 
in part vi. on Marital, Parental, and Filial Beneficence, and on 
Pecuniary aid to relations and friends, may be taken in illustra- 
tion of these remarks. Perhaps the most interesting chapters 
are those which deal with various points in what it is now the 
fashion to call the social problem; though the practical value of 
some of the discussions is questionable. In part v. Mr. Spencer 
discusses restraints on free competition, and on free contract, in- 
veighing, as usual, against any attempt to use the collective action 
of the state, but explaining the grounds on which the demands 
of bare justice may be relaxed or waived or mitigated. In part 
vi. he discusses the questions of poor-relief, and of ‘ political 
beneficence”’. He declares both against state relief to the poor, 
and against that afforded by semi-public organisations; and his 
dislike extends even to hospitals, mainly on the grounds that they 
tend to pauperise, and that the advantages they offer are abused 
by the well-to-do. (Mr. Spencer makes the startling statement 
(p. 385) that ‘‘ people of several hundreds a year, even up to a 
thousand, apply as out-patients, going in disguise”. On how 
many cases is this statement founded?) For mitigation of poverty 
he looks to a restoration of something like the old relations be- 
tween rich and poor, before the present industrial system set in, 
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only without the old feeling of dependence—the richer person 
tending those who stand more immediately in connexion 
with him. Under the head of political beneficence Mr. Spencer 
enforces the duty of independence, which means the breaking 
up of party-legislation, and the replacing of our present system 
of party Cabinets by that of a permanent Ministry which shall 
submit its plans to the judgment of Parliament and proceed 
with them or not according to the decision of that body. 

Though the two new parts contain comparatively little in the 
way of ethical principle, they raise several considerations of im- 
portance. Taking part iii. (‘On the Ethics of Individual Life’’) 
along with vol. ii. as a systematic account of morality, we may 
notice that morality is not here divided in the older fashion 
under the heads of virtues, but is grouped according to the 
various relations of life into which individuals enter. We have a 
classification of the different kinds of conduct required, according 
as a person is a mere individual, a father, son, citizen, employer 
or the like. It is in fact what is called a classification by insti- 
tutions, if a word so vague may be used. Of omissions, the most 
serious is the conduct required in respect of artistic or scientific 
pursuits. Other omissions, such as the conduct of the soldier, 
are due to the ‘‘ absolute’’ or ideal character of the morals which 
are contemplated. Courage, except as against natural dangers, 
or as required for helping others, is a part of that military system 
which is destined to pass away. 

The most interesting and difficult question raised by Mr. 
Spencer’s new work relates to his differentiation of Justice and 
Beneficence. In chapter viii. of part v. he points out how the 
ultimate justification of negative (and the same applies to positive) 
beneficence is to be found in its conduciveness to maintenance of 
the species or to increase of happiness. These two criteria are 
still left side by side, and it is implied that happiness is the 
superior criterion ; yet no difficulty need arise from their identifi- 
cation, owing to the biological inseparability of pleasure and life- 
maintaining activities. But insisting as he does on the in- 
tuitive character of the law of justice, the law of equal freedom, 
Mr. Spencer admits (part iv., chap. vii.) that its ultimate justifica- 
tion also is to be found in the same criterion. If, then, justice 
and beneficence have the same basis, why should it be palpably 
wrong for the state to ordain beneficence for the public good, 
seeing that it ordains justice for the public good? There 
is a converse consideration. Beneficence is to be a matter of 
private concern, unenforced by corporate action. But Mr. Spencer 
does not avow that such action is indifferent. If it is morally 
right, failure to perform it is morally wrong and is visited with 
disapprobation. What, then, is the difference in principle between 
the enforcement of justice by the state and the enforcement of 
beneficence by public approbation and disapprobation? Take 
one of Mr. Spencer’s own instances, the duty which beneficence 
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may present to employers, of not taking advantage of a great 
demand for employment on the part of labourers, in order to lower 
wages. Suppose that public sentiment is so strongly in favour of 
this act of beneficence (as it may well be and has been in the 
past) as to amount practically to compulsion. What is there to 
distinguish this in principle from the ordinary operation of state 
interference ? 

In a notice of one of the previous portions of Mr. Spencer’s 
work, I ventured to say that many persons found a difficulty in 
reconciling Mr. Spencer’s way of applying biological principles 
to ethics with the practice of beneficence, and I still think that 
they will feel this difficulty. Their difficulty arises thus: If the 
primary law is that the superior should have the advantage of 
his superiority, and the inferior the disadvantage of his inferiority, 
why is it right that this law should be overridden? The answer 
is, and rightly, the public advantage. But if the public advan- 
tage makes this demand, why should it be unjust to relieve the 
inferior by corporate action? Nor, again, is it easy to see why 
justice should benecessary for the social equilibrium and beneficence 
be unnecessary. It is a strange conception of social equilibrium 
which leaves out of account some of the forces concerned, and 
what forces can be stronger than the sentiments of those who 
rebel against being Jeft to the full operation of their inferiority ? 

No one can deny that Mr. Spencer has presented a powerful 
case for the limitation of corporate action to the preservation of 
what he calls justice ; to preventing the aggression of individuals 
upon the equal freedom of others. This second volume may be 
understood as an attempt to mark off the province of government 
from that of private action. But if his case is to be proved he 
must show that this limitation is required by public advantage. 
But instead of this, while, of course, admitting this ultimate 
canon, he has laid down a principle of justice which is thought to 
mark off justice in principle from beneficence. There is no need 
to subject the part on justice to further critical review here. Yet 
the contrast with the treatment of beneficence induces me to 
offer a few remarks. The primary law of justice is ‘ that actions 
should be left to carry their consequences’. We may all agree 
that this is fundamental. But it becomes a principle of right only 
when acknowledged. And it is admittedly limited by the neces- 
sities of the associated state—the law of equal freedom. Why 
should it not be limited further? Mr. Spencer answers practi- 
cally that the law of equal freedom is a law which distinguishes 
one whole mass of conduct fundamental to the state from all the 
rest. Yet the proofs of this law are not convincing. The bio- 
logical evidence, drawn, e.g., from the case of the rogue-elephant or 
from the punishment of a thieving rook, does not prove any law of 
equal freedom, but only that a violation of the habits of the group 
is punished. The chorus in Mr. Courthope’s Paradise of Birds, 
which attributes human institutions to the birds, though not quite 
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accurate, has a better sense of the lesson to be drawn from the 
rooks. ‘‘ When they build, if one steal, so great is their zeal for 
justice, that all at a pinch, without legal test, will demolish his 
nest, and hence is the trial by Lynch.” In this sense of justice the 
most far-reaching and engrossing enactments of state would be just: 
their violation would bring punishment. But for justice in the im- 
portant sense of the right distribution of activities so far as re- 
quired by law, the analogy is without value. That the law of 
equal freedom is the law of justice, in this sense, Mr. Spencer 
does not appear to have established, and hence his restriction of 
the action of the state on this ground is without sufficient sup- 
port. The difficulties of deducing actual rights from the formula 
are very great. Mr. Spencer himself sees that freedom of mutual 
aggression would satisfy the formula, and it is not open to him to 
urge that his formula is not intended to apply to aggression, for 
how can he know general liberty to murder to be a liberty to 
commit aggression unless he knows already that there is a right 
to life? Indeed, many of Mr. Spencer’s deductions of right from 
the law of equal freedom seem open to the objection brought 
against Kant’s deductions from the categorical imperative, that 
the deduction was convincing only on the presupposition that 
the conduct was already allowed to possess moral value. What 
seems to result from his argument is that in certain cases, such 
as physical integrity and liberty of locomotion, restrictions have 
been gradually removed, as the public advantage has been found 
in leaving perfect freedom to the individual, while in other 
cases justice has determined how much of his powers each indivi- 
dual may exercise with advantage to society, or compatibly with 
the equilibrium of society. 

There seems no reason in principle why this process should not 
continue. I do not assert that it is an advantage to society that 
it should continue indefinitely, but I urge only that if we are to 
separate state action from private action it must be on considera- 
tions of advantage and not on the ground of such a law as Mr. 
Spencer’s. It is not enough to answer that the state is only con- 
cerned to interfere when there is aggression of individuals upon one 
another. For nothing is easier than to represent ‘‘ philanthropic 
legislation,” say a Factory Act, or an Employers’ Liability Act, or 
an Hight Hours Act, as preventing aggression. A workman may 
say: ‘‘I wish to work only eight hours, I have powers of enjoyment 
which I can gratify—I cannot gratify them if you make me work 
ten hours—you are committing an aggression on my liberty of en- 
joyment”’. Everything depends on the feeling of individuals about 
what opportunities they are, I do not say, entitled, but determined, 
to have. That is their conception of liberty. A law of equal 
freedom would be the formula of justice regarded only as protect- 
ing them in this liberty. As sentiments change, liberty in any 
concrete sense changes its meaning too. (Mr. Spencer himself 
points out how the softening of men’s conduct towards women 
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is due less to any consciousness of its propriety than to an 
insensible change of character, p. 336.) What appears to be 
prevailing in our time is a growing protest against the disadvan- 
tages produced by the circumstances of society. The aim of 
much of our present legislation is not, as Mr. Spencer supposes, 
to save people from the consequences of their actions, to put the 
inferior and the superior on the same level; but to secure to the 
inferior equality of opportunity. I am sure that in many of the 
cases discussed by Mr. Spencer, to secure the individual by a right 
is both a manlier and a more satisfactory arrangement than to 
leave him dependent on the good feeling which prompts others to 
render him services which he cannot accept without a sense of 
inferiority. 
S. ALEXANDER. 


LT? Année Philosophique publiée sous la direction de F. Prrton. Treizitme 
Année—1892. Paris: Félix Alean. Pp. 324. 


L’ Année Philosophique for 1892 contains three principal articles, and a 
review of all philosophical literature published in French during that 
year. The articles are: (1) ‘‘ A Criticism of Schopenhauer and the Meta- 
physics of Pessimism,” by M. Renouvier ; (2) ‘‘ An Essay on the Nature of 
Emotion,” by M. Dauriac; (8) “ A History of the Evolution of Idealism,” 
by the editor, M. Pilon. 

M. Renouvier observes that the problem of evil is fundamental in 
philosophy and religion, and that this has been recognised in Asia, but 
in Europe very insufficiently. The prevailing spirit of the classic ages 
was optimistic, and the same is true of modern philosophy from Leibnitz 
to Spencer. Schopenhauer has the merit of drawing attention to the fact 
of human misery; though the subsequent growth of Pessimism is due 
less to his influence than to the theory of natural selection based upon 
the struggle for existence, and to the recent disappointing growth of inter- 
national antipathies after a period of peace and the promise of goodwill. 

The essay then sketches the broad outlines of Schopenhauevr’s doctrine, 
and compares it in a most interesting manner with others that figure in 
history, with that of Heracleitus and the Stoies, with Neoplatonism, with 
the system of Spinoza and with Christianity. In relation to Christianity, 
it may be regarded as a sort of Gnostic heresy: the world which mani- 
fests the Will resembles the Word or conscious Reason which proceeds 
from the Father ; but the Will in attaining to consciousness is not well- 
pleased: again, the Word, having become man, sacrifices itself for the 
sake of humanity ; ; and similarly the Will on becoming fully conscious in 
man also sacrifices itself, but only to annihilate life, not ; to restore its ideal. 

M. Renouvier notices, of course, the chief failures of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy. The treatment of pleasure as entirely negative and depen- 
dent on desire, and of all desire as painful, is too crudely opposed to ex- 
perience ; and it is here pointed out that the philosopher was led to 
these dogmas by the necessity of his system. For this required him to 
show not merely that life is unhappy for this man or that according to cir- 
cumstances, which is the empirical pessimism common enough amongst 
us, but that the very ideal of life is painful as it exists under the univ ersal 
conditions of time, space, and causality, so that the sole refuge from 
misery is annihilation. Hence he is not justified in claiming Christi- 
anity as pessimistic, since its ideal life is good; the world was created 
good, and will be restored, though now suffering from the fall. 
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Again, according to Schopenhauer, the Will which is manifested in 
the world is itself blind, and only becomes conscious of the character of 
life by means of the fully developed human brain; yet the unconscious 
purpose to exist is sin, and the just penalty is our universal misery. But 
just punishment for an unconscious act is, says M. Renouvier, a contra- 
diction; and he adds that it is a further contradiction to call such an 
action free. On this latter point, however, Schopenhauer might have 
defended himself on the ground that by free he meant uncaused, that 
causation belongs only to representations, and that, therefore, any act of 
the Noumenon must be free. It would be more difficult for him to 
meet another objection urged by his critic. He attributed to the Will 
two acts of freedom : (1) The blind resolve to exist or live as phenomenon, 
which produced the world; and (2) the fully conscious resolve to with- 
draw from existence, which will be taken whenever some saint or per- 
fected Buddha sees the whole evil of life, and finally renounces it. But 
how is it possible tliat there should be two acts of a Being that does not 
exist in time? ‘The long uneasy dream of life can only seem long in the 
. state of dreaming: to the dreamer its beginning and end are the same. 

As to the second act of freedom, the renunciation of existence, it en- 
counters the further difficulty that, being conscious, it should like other 
actions in the domain of consciousness (according to Schopenhauer) be 
subject to causation. This, however, is met by the explanation (which 
M. Renouvier seems to consider sufficient) that when the intuition of 
universal unity is attained the nature of knowledge changes : all particu- 
lar conditions are then seen to be merely representation, and therefore all 
particular motives lose their power. But is this answer really satisfac- 
tory? Although in the act of renunciation the saint or Buddha, through 
whom it takes place, is free from the influence of particular motives, or 
at least from partial ones, he is, nevertheless, determined by reflexion 
upon life as a whole, the aggregate of particulars, whence the essential 
nature of life is learnt. The blind Will, indeed, was beyond the region 
of causation : but it is no longer blind; it has a reason for what it does. 
How then ean it be free? It comes to this, that if we deny all categories 
of the Noumenon, it ceases to be a possible object of philosophy. 

In treating of Schopenhauer’s Ethics, M. Renouvier is less happy. 
According to the great pessimist, life is necessarily evil; but the unil- 
luminated man cannot perceive this ; his vain desires for pleasure inces- 
santly carry him away, and spring up afresh after every disappointment. 
He takes seriously the empirical fact of individuality, and, therefore, is 
a wretched egotist, self-assertive, and carrying his absurd passion for life 
so far as to propagate his kind; which is the renewal of original sin. 
But the good man shows by his conduct some recognition of the super- 
ficial character of existence and of the latent unity of all things: hence 
as to his own desires he is ascetic ; as to his fellows he is full of pity. 
The critic, however, finds these doctrines inconsistent ; for if all are in 
reality one, the more enlightened our conduct the more egotistic it 
becomes. Hence Schopenhauer is, indeed, logical in suppressing the 
notions of obligation, duty and justice; but for the same reason he 
should suppress the notions of pity and love. 

But in this objection there seems to be some misunderstanding. In 
the first place, Schopenhauer does not suppress the notion of justice : 
he does, indeed, separate it from duty and obligation ; and in this he is 
not alone. But far from suppressing, he deduces it along with philan- 
thropy from the radical and mysterious fact of pity. Pity moves us to 
refrain from injuring others, which is justice, and also to directly help 
them, which is philanthropy. Neminem lade; immo omnes, quantum potes, 
juva—is the highest maxim of Ethics: justice and philanthropy are the 
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cardinal virtues that include all others. Secondly, there is no incon- 
sistency in preaching these virtues, although they imply individuality : 
for he plainly conceives of Ethics as concerned with the conduct of men 
as individuals in time and space. The recognition of unity in pity and 
in good actions is instinctive, not fully conscious; except, perhaps, for 
Buddha. Schopenhauer says expressly that in the attitude of pity “ it 
remains at every moment clear that he [whomsoever we pity] is the 
sufferer, and not we ourselves”. We identify ourselves with him, he 
says, in some sort (auf irgend eine Weise), break down the distinction 
between us in a certain degree (in einem gewissen'Grade). Lastly, if the 
consciousness of our unity and of the desperate conditions of life is fully 
aroused, the time has come for the final act of renunciation. But that is 
not properly an act of merely human morality, but of the Will itself 
through Buddha ; it springs from the rest of the World as a whole, and 
is not an act of pity, but of revulsion. 

It may be observed that M. Renouvier exaggerates the unreality of 
Schopenhauer’s phenomena, or World as representation. His doctrine 
is, in fact, the same as Kant’s: phenomena have strict empirical objec- 
tivity. But his doctrine of the Noumenon, or the world as Will, seems 
to undermine the empirical objectivity. The reason of this is that by 
Kant the deeper reality of the Noumenon is only suggested, or at most 
postulated in relation to conduct, whereas by Schopenhauer it is made 
the basis of his whole edifice. Kant’s hint has become Schopenhauer’s 
dogma ; but their difference on this point is only of emphasis. Schopen- 
hauer’s phenomena seem comparatively unreal, but he does not mean 
that they are so for experience. 

On the whole, Schopenhauer seems to me the most interesting of the 
post-Kantian Germans. The only essential doctrine of his system that 
is in conflict with experience is the negative character of pleasure ; for 
his position as to the fixity of species does not seem to be essential. 
But plainly pleasure and pain, good and evil, are equally real in experi- 
ence; and no hypothesis can be satisfactory that fails to account for any 
of them. One wonders why no philosopher of the many who, like 
Schopenhauer, regard the World as a ‘macranthrope,’ ventures to be 
thoroughly consistent, and to work upon the supposition that the essen- 
tial Being is, like human nature, curiously mixed. But they all assume 
that either it is absolutely good, or absolutely evil, or that it is the strife 
of two Beings of opposite natures. Probably they are all governed by 
the natural desire to escape entirely from evil whether into Heaven or 
into Nirvana. Schopenhauer’s other difficulties, such as the possibility 
of two distinct actions on the part of a Being that is not in time, or the 
intelligibility of a purpose inhering in an unconscious Will, are such as 
must be expected in any philosophy that ventures beyond experience ; 
and any reader may find such faults with the sublimest constructions. 
It must be admitted that his theory gives him an extraordinary command 
of half-truths: and which of his rivals in the history of thought has 
command of whole truths ? 

M. Renouvier’s own theory seems at first to be only an enterprising 
modification of Christian theology ; but he regards it rather as a collateral 
development of the same primitive speculations. Indeed the upshot of 
his great work Classification des Doctrines Philosophiques (reviewed by Mr. 
Whittaker in Minp, Jan., 1877) is that an alliance may be formed be- 
tween the rational and religious ways of thinking—between Criticism 
and Christianism— founded on a common belief in the moral world, if 
whilst philosophy gives the place due to sentiment and will according to 
the postulates of practical reason, and does not deny a legitimate domain 
to faith, the Christian faith on its part repudiates firmly all the super- 
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fluities of Scholasticism, legend, and popular superstition which historical 
and scientific criticism can no longer defend. The chief point necessary 
to conciliation is that Christianity should abandon the belief that the 
Creator is infinite and absolute, since evil of any kind or quantity, how- 
ever small, is irreconcilable with such doctrine. But supposing the 
Creator to be of finite power and knowledge, and to have created the 
world not as we know it, but perfectly good and harmonious in all its 
relations. and to have endowed some of His creatures with free will, the 
consequences of which of course He could not foresee, the abuse of this 
hazardous gift on their part may account for the evil of the world (which 
is intolerably great) without any reflexion upon the Creator, and we may 
believe that some universal law provides for the final restoration of har- 
mony. ‘Thus in spite of the evil of our lot we escape from pessimism, 
since the ideal of life is good ; the ideal was realised at the beginning and 
will be again at the last. Here, then, we have another of those construc- 
tions with which any reader can find fault. The only tests of a philosophy 
seein to be universality of explanation, consistency and the absence of 
any other theory equally successful ; in short, what logicians call ‘ simple 
enumeration’. Nearly all theories are strong, or at least specious, whilst 
we listen to the exposition of a skilful advocate who makes the most of 
favourable considerations and the least of unfavourable ones: but all 
begin to look weak as soon as the devil’s advocate comes and insists upon 
the difficulties. Among the claims that must be satisfied if universality 
and consistency are to be attained, there are those of certain facts generally 
admitted, such as evil or pleasure, and those of a sort of rules of the game 
such as the principle of contradiction or the law of causation. If these 
cannot be ‘squared’ they must be denied; and then Satan scoffs or pro- 
tests, often in vain for a time if the fashion is against him (for there is as 
much a fashion in philosophemes as in furbelows) ; but to triumph he 
need only wait. 

M. Dauriac’s essay on the nature of emotion vindicates the purely 
psychie character of that phenomenon against the physiological inter- 
pretation of Prof. James. Without denying the physical accompaniments 
of emotion, he maintains that these are only reactive, and that the 
origin of emotion is in the soul. Emotion, he says, is a movement of 
the soul, not, indeed, a local movement, for the soul has no extension, but 
a qualitative change, which, however, is the reason and essence of all 
movement. But all thought and feeling being in this sense movements 
of the soul, emotion is distinguished as a kind of shock caused by the 
unexpected invasion of ideas and judgments. Still the physical reaction 
is an easier subject of science, and this may have misled some inquirers. 
Perhaps Prof. James will think that this explanation lays too much 
stress on the intellectual element of emotion, and is in some respects too 
scholastic to be convincing. 

M. Pillon’s contribution to the history of Idealism (by which he means 
subjective Idealism) begins with Democritus’ distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities, and traces the course of the specula- 
tion as far as Locke. Democritus’ suggestion remained undeveloped in 
classic and scholastic ages; and, although the history of modern philo- 
sophy coincides with the evolution of Idealism, Bacon was wholly out of 
sympathy with it. Accordingly the greater part of this article consists 
of an examination of the views of Hobbes, Descartes, Malebranche, 
Burthogge, and Locke. It is written with great discernment, and in a 
sound historical spirit, with no inclination to substitute for the genuine 
views of thinkers in former ages an account of what they might have 
said had they lived now. 

CaRVETH ReaD. 


VII.—NEW BOOKS. 


Primitive Music : An Inquiry into the origin and development of music, 
songs, instruments, dances and pantomimes of savage races. By 
RicHarpD WALLASCHEK. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1893. 
Pp. xi., 326. 


This book is much more than an Ethnological Essay : it is an attempt 
in the light of ethnological facts to recast the biological and psychological 
theory of the origin and primary function of music. As such it is bold 
and ingenious, and sufliciently weighted with fact and argument to claim 
serious attention. 

According to the common view music is not only an art confined to 
civilised races, it is a comparatively modern invention. Dr. Wallaschek 
seeks by a systematic review of such evidence as is accessible to prove 
that all the essentials of our European musical system are to be met 
with in the instrumental and vocal musie of savage peoples. It is of 
course difficult to make sure of our facts here. Travellers have not 
always been musicians, and we know that it is exceedingly difficult to 
represent music, differing so widely in its form from our familiar 
melodies, in our notation. Dr. Wallaschek is quite alive to these diffi- 
culties and takes pains to obviate them. According to his generalisations 
music is common to all, or at least to the greater number of, savage 
tribes. And this music can be shown not to have been derived from 
contact with civilised men. The most noteworthy feature of this 
music, which we may suppose to be representative of primitive music, 
is its clearly marked rhythm. The song-dance, as illustrated, for example, 
in the war-dance of the Maoris, is carried out with perfect precision of 
movement by every member of the band. Our author allows that the 
tunes when judged as melodies apart from their rhythm are crude 
enough. Yet he argues very plausibly on the ground of a detailed 
examination of the musical instruments of savages that this embryonic 
art of untutored man is based on our diatonic scale of seven tones, and 
that it contains our so-called modern principle of tonality. Nay, more, 
he attempts to show that this savage music holds the germ of our 
elaborate modern system of harmony. The explanation of this early 
discovery of the underlying principles of our musical system is to be 
found, according to Dr. Wallaschek, not in any instinctive preference of 
ear or of vocal organ, but in the exigencies of practical instrumental 
music. The determination of the several intervals making up the 
diatonic scale is thus the result not of any wsthetic laws, such as those 
to which Helmholtz appeals, but of simple mechanical principles. The 
réle which the author assigns to the musical instrument in the early 
development of the structure of music is a noteworthy feature of the 
book. 

A full account is given of the connexions of this savage music with 
the whole life of the tribe. Singing is with the savage, as it is with the 
child, a common mode of expression of the changing emotional state. 
But this primordial singing seems, according to our author, to have as 
little relation to articulate speech as the first la-la song of an infant. In 
a separate chapter it is attempted to show that in primitive times vocal 
music is not a union of poetry and music. On the other hand, music 
docs stand in a very special connexion with dancing or concerted 
pantomimic action. According to the author Richard Wagner was right 
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in referring the origin of music to dance-movement. This organic con- 
nexion between early music and concerted movement serves to explain 
the predominance of the rhythmic element. 

Having thus reviewed and classified the facts the author proceeds to 
unfold his interpretation of these. This theoretic part of the essay is 
dealt with in the two concluding chapters, ‘‘On the Origin of Music,” 
and ‘‘ Heredity and Development”. The author sets out with the pro- 
position which his ethnological study supports, that a rhythmic arrange- 
ment of sounds is the starting-point in musical development. Rhythm 
is the “‘essence”’ of music, alike in its simplest form and in the most. 
skilfully elaborated fugues of modern composers. But how does rhythm 
lead to melody with its discrete tones and definite tone-intervals ? Here 
we have the most original and daring speculation in Dr. Wallaschek’s 
book. Such discrete tones and tone-intervals serve, according to him, 
the better to mark the rhythmic phases of the movement. Unfortunately 
the author does not give us illustrations of his meaning here. He tells 
us that a rhythmical succession of bars and periods ‘is much more 
marked and can be more easily understood by a repetition of the same 
tones or tunes over the same rhythmical periods”. Further, ‘in order 
to give a more pronounced tone to a rhythmical period, higher notes are 
used, lower notes marking a decreasing movement, and so on, till we have 
all the elements of a complete melody” (p. 234). I do not feel quite 
sure of the author’s meaning here, but I take it that he looks at change 
of tone or pitch as an additional means of marking rhythm, and at 
similar arrangements of successive tones with respect to pitch as rendering 
equal divisions of time more easy of apprehension. 

The author then proceeds to review the facts of so-called ‘ Animal 
Music”. He finds the song of birds destitute of rhythm, and on this 
ground is prepared to deny its musical character. On the other hand he 
detects in the ‘“‘ drumming”’ and dance of the gorilla, as in the concerted 
waltz-like dance of ostriches, a rudimentary form of that rhythmic sense 
which in primitive man originated the art of music. Hereupon he 
proceeds to criticise Darwin’s theory that music had its origin in the 
love-songs of birds. He objects to this partly on the ground that birds’ 
songs (as destitute of rhythm) are not true music, and that it is anthropo- 
morphism to attribute to birds an wsthetic sense. He further urges the 
biological considerations that the development of sound-producing organs 
does not proceed concurrently with the evolution of the higher classes 
of animal ; that birds’ songs are not confined to the wooing season as 
Darwin assumed ; that the transmission of love-associations in the way 
supposed by Darwin has been shown to be improbable by Weismann, 
and, finally, that the centre of song in the birds’ brain answers not to 
the song-centre but to the speech-centre in the human cortex. 

Having thus discredited the theory which would refer the origin of 
music to the lower animals, Dr. Wallaschek proceeds to criticise the 
theory, associated in recent times with the name of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
that music is an outgrowth of human speech. In chapter vi. (‘‘ Text 
and Music”) the author had already pointed out that in the earliest 
stages of its development music has but a very loose connexion with 
words. Many tribes have vocal music and no poetry, the two arts 
developing independently. Again, recitative, the oldest form of vocal 
music, according to this theory, does not, Dr. Wallaschek tells us, occur 
in the earliest stages of culture, but presupposes a comparatively developed 
language. In the later chapter he sums up the argument against 
Spencer’s theory thus: (1) In the most primitive state of culture we 
find side by side a sort of recitative (this seems directly to contradict 
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what was said before, p. 180), a kind of music in which the rhythm alone 
plays a leading part, and also songs, the words of which are perfectly 
meaningless. This being soit is impossible for the musical modulations to 
have had their origin in the modulations of speech. (2) Primitive music is 
in many cases no modulation of tone but merely rhythmical movement in 
one tone, and so cannot be the result of modulations of the voice in 
speech. (3) Song does not develop pari passu with speech, but the 
intellectual importance of singing declines with the higher development 
of language. (4) Music expresses emotion ; speech expresses thought ; 
so that one could not have developed one of the other, but both were 
evolved from a common root, the primitive utterance. 

After criticising the two best known current theories the author 
proceeds to formulate his own. Setting out with Weismann’s theory he 
argues against the transmission of acquired musical ability. He seems 
disposed to regard the child of a modern European community as on a 
level with the child of a savage in respect of musical ability. Our great 
advance in the art of music is the result of ‘ objective heredity,” that is 
to say of a progressive musical tradition and education. Heredity counts 
for very little, if anything. in the explanation of musical genius: Haydn’s 
father was a wheelwright, Schubert’s a schoolmaster, Schumann’s a 
bookseller. There is no such thing, moreover, as a special musical 
‘“‘faculty”: what we cail inborn musical genius is merely a superior 
mind directed by the special circumstances of its time to one particular 
form of art-production. If, now, we ask how the native rudiment of 
musical ability, in which we all appear to share, has come about, Dr. 
Wallaschek answers : ‘‘ By natural selection”. ‘The sense of rhythm is 
absolutely necessary to concerted movement. Rhythmical sounds are, 
as we all know, the most effective means of regulating a succession of 
movements to be carried out in precise agreement by a number. The 
study of ethnological facts shows us that the earliest function of music 
was that of our modern military band. It assisted in an orderly har- 
monious performance of those pantomimic dances in which the fight and 
the hunt were rehearsed. Such rehearsals were of the greatest utility as 
exercise. Hence they are not to be regarded as ‘ play’ in the sense of a 
mere overflow of surplus energy which primitive man could just as well 
have done without. ‘Those tribes who had the finest sense of rhythm, 
and as a consequence executed these play-like rehearsals most perfectly, 
would have an advantage in the struggle for existence. In this way we 
may suppose that man’s musical ability was developed by natural selection. 

The reader may see from this brief outline of Dr. Wallaschek’s argu- 
ment that it is a new and exceedingly suggestive contribution to the 
psychology of music. Particularly interesting is the emphasis which his 
researches lead him to throw on rhythmic sound as the germ of musical 
composition, on the partial detachment of primitive music from poetry 
and language generally, more particularly through the early development 
of musical instruments, and on the useful character of that concerted 
pantomimic dance with which the earliest music was organically united. 
Dr. Wallaschek’s theory will have to be carefully considered by anybody 
who in the future attempts to give an account of the genesis and develop- 
ment of what is in many ways the most puzzling of our arts. That he 
has completely proven his case, he himself would not, I suspect, wish to 
maintain. There is much in his theory that needs further elucidation 
and verification. For myself, I confess that I fail to follow him at more 
than one point. The necessary evolution of melodic interval and tonality 
out of the rhythmic impulse is far from clear to me. I can understand 
the occasional variation of pitch, say at the beginning of a bar, being 
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directly helpful to perception of rhythm, but I cannot help asking 
whether any considerable elaboration of melodic structure would not at 
the outset tend to distract attention from the time-relations. I, at least, 
can always best appreciate the rhythmic movement of a tune by de- 
melodising it, so to speak, as in humming it on one note, or in tapping. 
Again, Dr. Wallaschek’s way of explaining the growth of our elaborate 
modern music seems to me to present more than one difficulty. It is 
certainly a fact in his favour that savages easily pick up and reproduce 
European music. Yet this falls a good deal short of proving that we are 
only upon the savage plane in respect of native musical ability. It is a 
familiar fact that among ourselves individuals differ extraordinarily in 
their capacity for discriminating tones: and this serves to tell against 
Dr. Wallaschek’s hypothesis that musical ability involves no special 
aptitude of ear. Indeed, I should say that a person with the finest sense 
of rhythm, if unable to appreciate tone-intervals with exactitude, ought 
to be called unmusical. Is it not probable then, « priori, that savages, 
if compared with Europeans, might be found inferior on this side of 
musical appreciation? It will be seen here that I am disposed to regard 
discrimination of pitch and appreciation of tone-interval, as such, as 
essential ingredients in musical capacity equally with the sense of 
rhythm. Lastly,I find the greatest difficulty in following Dr. Wallaschek 
in his account of musical genius. I have always thought of genius as 
involving a special constitutional bent to particular lines of mental 
activity. Musical genius, as its precocity strongly suggests, seems to be 
the most striking illustration of this selective speciality of all genius. 
The supposition that Mozart had in his musica! endowment poten- 
tialities of high intellectual achievement in any cther field of production 
to which his cireumstances might have directed him is for me a sheer 
impossibility. I hope that Dr. Wallaschek will follow up his most 
interesting and stimulating study by developing and fortifying these and 
other parts of his theory. 
JAMES SULLY. 


The Process of Argument. A Contribution to Logic. By ALFRED Sipe- 
wick, Author of Fallacies, Distinction and the Criticism of Beliefs, &e 
London: A. & C. Black, 1893. Pp. 285. 


This book is called a “ contribution to Logie,” but it is curiously unlike 
most other books that profess to treat of the same subject. Instead of 
the open effort to systematise—to classify and tabulate and define, to 
discover unity and likeness—instead of all the struggle after complete- 
ness, the keen and even violent desire to arrive at something, totus teres 
atque rotundus, which has impelled so many workers in the field of 
“ Logic,’ — we find rather what looks, at first sight, like a continual 
effort after differentiation, a progressive perception of differences, a 
splitting up of every argument into a part that is fact and a part that is 
inference ; then, again, a recognition that the fact is not wholly fact, and 
the inference not wholly inference —a subtle investigation which driv es 
one to admit that what one had held to be the best of arguments is not 
altogether good, that what one had taken to be the worst is not wholly 
bad. In any conflict of opinion, in any case where there is ground and 
matter for dispute, whether the conflict is in one mind or between different 
minds, there—the author would bring us to admit—-there is something to 
be said for both sides. 

We are ready enough to admit this in the case of our own suspended 
or doubtful judgment; but it is not so easy to see when we are struggling 
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with an opponent. And yet we shall never learn to understand each 
other, shall never gain from controversy the benefit that we might 
gain, shall never get as much nearer to the truth as we might get, unless 
we work in this spirit—unless we take an opponent at his best, and spite 
of provocation treat him gently and honestly and refrain from hard 
blows, except for the sake of truth and right. And to do this requires 
not merely an almost superhuman generosity, and a most rare sweetness 
of temper, but also (in most cases) a strong and patient effort of intel- 
lectual sympathy. Such virtue is, however, not unfamiliar to readers of 
Minp ; and in the book before us Mr. Alfred Sidgwick reinforces example 
by precept, that is, as far as precept can avail in such a case. 

It may be thought that to insist on the admixture of truth in all error, 
and of error in all truth, is highly sceptical ; but the reverse rather seems 
to me to be the case, for one must believe even more in truth and right 
if one thinks that even a little more of them is worth one’s best and most 
patient effort, than if one works in the hope of getting at absolute 
perfection. 

On the whole the Process of Argument may perhaps be described as an 
attempt to throw light upon what is frequently described as ‘material’ 
inference—to show how most error may be traced to mistaken conception 
of ‘ fact’ or mistaken generalisation. Of the thirteen chapters which the 
book contains, chapters i.-vi. are concerned with the discovery of the 
theories which underlie any inference; chapters vii.-xii. with the 
nature of the process by which we generalise from observed facts, or 
criticise our generalisations. The final chapter contains a summary of 
results, and there is added an appendix of interesting notes on logical 
technicalities, structure and typical form of syllogism, function of major 
premiss and ‘ essential’ resemblance and difference. 

The Process of Argument may be welcomed as an interesting and 
valuable contribution to the art of minimising error by means of an 
analysis of inference, whether in inward debate or in actual controversy, 
in attempting to get at the real meaning of another thinker and at the 
justification of his arguments. 


Genetic Philosophy. By Davip Jayne Hitt. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1893. Pp. 378. 


This book is ambitious for its size. It opens with a protest against 
Philosophy, or rather against the authoritative philosophers and philo- 
sophies, as contrasted with their rivals, the scientists and sciences. The 
province of Philosophy ought to be to ‘examine larger aggregates of 
facts than those dealt with by the special sciences,” and ‘thus to unify 
a wider area of knowledge,” but to use the same method. The distine- 
tive method of science is the genetic. All facts are aspects of a process 
and the Genetic Method consists in referring every fact to its place in 
the series to which it belongs. Two philosophic systems, Hegel’s and 
Spencer’s, closely approach, without actually attaining this method ; 
Hegel becanse of his Idealism, and Spencer because he neglects the 
principle of the ‘“‘ continuity of being’. After opening thus, Mr. Hill 
surveys rapidly the most recent theories of the genesis of matter and 
of life from matter, with interesting quotations from physicists and 
biologists. Then comes the genesis of consciousness, of feeling and of 
thought, each of which arise like crested waves from a deep of sub- 
conscious elements, under such special conditions as are described in our 
ordinary physiological psychology. The comparison of thought with 
matter now discloses the drift of the whole book. Some mode of sub- 
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jectivity similar to our own may exist throughout the object world. In 
volition we actually experience the psychic and the physical as one ; 
conscious direction of energy and energy working material changes form 
a concrete unity. Before this point is finally urged, however, the genesis 
of art, morality, religion and science are sketched. The tendency of 
opinion is conservative as compared with many evolutionist writers ; for 
example, the genesis of conscience is not allowed to rest in naturalism. 
There is generated a consciousness of the nascent possibilities of the 
soul, and of a “higher” anda “lower” which is distinct from pleasure 
or from mere quantity of life. 

The conclusion of the whole book is Monism against Dualism. It is 
interesting both from style and selection of contents; but the main 
thesis is not novel, and any system which is to supersede Hegel and 
Spencer must set forth its evidence according to sterner standards of 
proof. 


Aspects of Theism. By Witi1aAm Knicut, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1898. Pp. 220. 


Theism as a problem of Philosophy was made the subject of courses 
of Lectures delivered by Prof. Knight at Salisbury in 1890, and sub- 
sequently in London in 1891. These Lectures form the contents of 
the work before us, presented, as the author tells us, much as they 
were spoken, interspersed by some useful historical glimpses and 
seasonable literary garniture. ‘The special question we have to ask,” 
says Prof. Knight, ‘‘is this: Is there, or is there not, a spiritual principle 
at the heart of things, within the matter of the universe, and pervading 
it from centre to circumference; which is not a mere function of this or 
that portion of matter that happens to be organised, but rather the 
interior essence of each separate thing that lives and grows, or feels and 
thinks?” (p. 10). Our author bases an affirmative answer to this 
question on two assumptions, viz., that there is such a spiritual principle 
in man, and that “nature and man are fundamentally akin” (p. 12). 
This spiritual principle in nature and man is the ‘‘ Logos” or ‘immanent 
Divinity,” the universal postulate which, as our author somewhat naively 
admits, must be granted as the starting-point of theistic research. 
Modern forms of Theism, it is allowed, have been evolved from more 
ancient and ruder beliefs, such as Totemism, Fetishism and animal 
worship. But our author challenges the right to estimate the character 
of a finished product by that of its undeveloped germs: “It seems wiser,” 
he says, ‘‘ to read the past in the light of the present than to reverse the 
process ”’ (p. 27). 

In chapter iii. Prof. night classifies the evidence upon which the 
theistic beliefs of mankind have been based into five heads—onto- 
logical, cosmological. teleological, intuitional and ethical, and the re- 
maining twelve chapters of this book are devoted to the examination of 
these theories. The ontological argument, in its Hegelian or modern 
form, rests on the implication of “ Thought ” and “ Being” ; this theory 
our author finds unsatisfactory because it issues directly in an idealistic 
universalism which obliterates all physical and moral distinctions, and 
conceives the Divinity as a mere “ unillumined, colourless, blank ulti- 
matum ”’ (p. 52). 

The cosmological proof is that which argues from the universe as an 
effect to the existence of a first cause; but it is easy to show that 
this argument either involves a regression to infinity or dispenses with 
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any necessity to infer the existence of a cause from its effect. If some- 
body must have made the world, who made the Maker? After a 
detailed examination of its claims to acceptance Prof. Knight dis- 
poses summarily of the teleological argument as follows : ‘ It is illusory 
as well as incomplete, and were we to admit its relevancy it could afford 
no basis for worship, or the intellectual and moral recognition of the 
object whose existence it infers. The conception of the Deity as a work- 
man-—-laying stress upon the notion of clever contrivance and deft 
manipulation—whilst it subordinates moral character to skill, could never 
lead to reverence or give rise to the adoration of the architect ” (p. 75). 
Criticising the attitude towards the theistic hypothesis assumed by the 
scientists, Prof. Knight notices in chapter vi. that many of them 
endow physical atoms with intelligence and volition, and that all 
postulate a primordial energy which, if not a spiritual, is certainly not a 
material agency. 

In chapter vii. our author enunciates emphatically the indissoluble 
union of metaphysic and theism. The core of Metaphysic he asserts to 
be the idea of Substance, and Substance is the Power generating pheno- 
mena and the latent soul, animating the body of Nature manifesting 
herself as antecedence and sequence. ‘So close is the connexion 
between Metaphysic and Theism that the fundamental question in both 
is the same, viz., What is the nature oi the Substance that underlies 
phenomena, and what the relation of phenomena to it?” (p. 102). 
Chapters viii. to xii. are occupied with an examination of theistic 
belief based upon the evidence of bare intuition. Intuitive evidence, our 
author contends, is that upon which every species of Proof must finally 
depend ; the theistic intuition is the most direct, clear, convincing 
revelation of the existence of a Divine Being. This intuition manifests 
itself under three aspects: (1) in the consciousness which the human 
mind has of the Infinite (an intellectual phase) ; (2) in our perception of 
the world-soul, which is Nature’s ‘‘ open secret’’ revealed to the poet (an 
wsthetic phase); and (3) in the act of worship through which an object, 
correlative to the worshipper, is revealed in his sense of dependence (a 
moral and religious phase)” (p. 131). 

To the fifth and last source of theistic evidence Prof. Knight seems to 
attach the greatest weight ; after criticising and rejecting Kant’s doctrine 
that the idea of a Deity is an implicate of the moral law, our author 
takes his stand on the phenomena of conscience as the highest attes- 
tation of an existence or Power transcending phenomena. Conscience in 
man, he affirms, is “‘an organ for the apprehension of the Infinite ” (p. 
184). The sense of freedom inseparable from the dictates of conscience 
is a revelation of the noumenal as distinguished from the phenomenal 
eygo,—‘ it is the evidence of an infinite alter ego, kindred to the lower ego, 
and yet transcending it immeasurably. This moral dualism in human 
nature—the presence of two elements working together, and co-operating 
though occasionally conflicting—is perhaps the most suggestive evidence 
on which Theism rests ” (p. 183). These Lectures should commend them- 
selves to philosophical students on account of the moderation of their 
tone and the candour of their criticism, for although the mind of the 
author is evidently pervaded by ‘a dim religious light,” there is not the 
slightest trace of the odium theologicum in his dealing with secularist 
opponents. 

T. LEVIN. 


Abnormal Man: being Essays on Education and Crime and Related 
Subjects. By ArtrHur Macponatp. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1893. 


Mr. Macdonald is already known as the author of a work on criminology 
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in which he summarises the ideas of Lombroso for the benefit of the 
American public. The present volume is of a somewhat similar character. 
It is a reproduction of reviews of books and periodicals dealing with 
education, pauperism, insanity, crime and kindred subjects. It is only 
incidentally that we get a glimpse of Mr. Macdonald’s own ideas upon 
all these important matters. This is owing, as he tells us, to the fact 
that his principle has been to take the point of view of each writer so 
that the reader may gain a clearer insight into the spirit and scope of the 
book reviewed. Criticising Mr. Macdonald’s work from this standpoint 
we are pleased to say that his-summaries of each writer are done in a 
very painstaking manner. He has also drawn up a very exhaustive 
bibliography of his subject. 


L’Action. Essai d’une Critique de la Vie et d’une Science de la Pratique. 
Par Maurice Buonpeu. Paris: Félix Alean, 1893. Pp. 492. 


It is difficult to get any point of view from which to consider this 
treatise as a whole. It begins as a psychological study interspersed with 
moral reflexions, it culminates in theological rhapsodies, and finally 
descends into the metaphysical arena of knowing and being. From the 
title we were led to expect a contribution to psychological and ethical 
science, and it will perhaps be best to take the book for what it professes 
to be, and give what account of it we can from this point of view; this 
aspect of it, however, is entirely subordinated by the author to the 
development of certain well-known theological dogmas. 

The chief psychological interest lies in what M. Blondel has to say of 
unconscious tendencies, and their influence in determining conscious 
action. We have looked in vain, however, for a sufficient definition of 
action and will (both of which are treated as self-subsisting and distinct 
entities) by which to be guided in interpreting the author’s treatment of 
his subject. Perhaps the only real attempt at psychological analysis is 
with reference to the organic sense and the consciousness of muscular 
effort ; and as this is a central point in the psychology of action it may 
be as well to give a summary of M. Blondel’s analysis. There is, he 
tells us :— 

1. A primary afferent action of the organism, unconscious in its working, 
conscious in its results (lidéation on Vidéogénie). 

2. A primary efferent action of thought perceived only in its subjective 
essence. (This we understand to be the activity of mental development 
and synthesis.) 

3. An efferent action of the will unperceived in its corporeal effects. 

4. An efferent action of the will at first unperceived in its subjective 
nature and perceived only in its organic effects. This is the point 
décisif where the body appears to consciousness, where from the 
interior conflict of tendencies there arises the feeling of the organism, 
where the transcription of the spiritual into the corporeal takes place. 

5. An efferent action of the will unperceived in its organic effects and 
perceived only as a motor representation. 

6. Finally, an afferent action of the organism constituting the response 
elicited and expected, the verification of the project of the will. 

In Ethics M. Biondel will allow of only one principle, that of unlimited 
and unreasoning self-sacrifice. It is a direct corollary from his theological 
views. There is only one moment of free-will, that in which we accept 
or reject the Divine will; and the former position involves complete 
self-abandonment. It is a repetition of the mischievous old fallacy that 
duty consists in doing what we don’t like, and, as usual, when morality 
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is simplified down to this point we are bribed to accept it by the assur- 
ance that in the long run we shall gain more than we shall lose. 
H. Denpy. 


Cours de Philosophie. Par Cuartes Dunan, Professeur de Philosophie 
au Collége Stanislas, Docteur ¢s Lettres. Paris: Librairie Ch. 
Delagrave. Pp. 336. 


A volume treating of psychology, to be followed presumably by others 
on metaphysics, &e. After a brief introduction on object and method, 
and a chapter on consciousness in general, ‘la sensibilité,”’ ‘“ l’intelli- 
gence,” and ‘Il’activité,” are dealt with in detail. Under “la sensi- 
bilité”’ are brought, curiously enough, “ les tendances”’ or ‘‘appétitions,” 
an arrangement which introduces an unnecessary difficulty into the 
account of the will. M. Dunan rejects “ sensualisme’’ both as theory 
of the will and as theory of the intelligence (‘* La volonté ne se reduit 
pas plus aux désirs, que l’intelligence ne se reduit aux images”’), but 
having given appétition”’ to “la sensibilité’’ he can retain the sui 
generis character of the will only by making it ‘le tout organique que 
les désirs forment,” a position which he scarcely succeeds in justifying. 
The bulk of the work is devoted to ‘‘lintelligence,” and contains much 
acute summarising and criticism of rival theories, the citations ranging 
from Aristotle to Herbert Spencer, but the argument is frequently more 
metaphysical than scientific. The work is written with a certain fresh- 
ness and vigour, but it has no special claims on the attention of the ad- 
vanced student of psychology, while for the beginner the failure to pre- 
serve a strict line of demarcation between empirical and rationalistic 
psychology is a serious blemish. 


Le Probléme de lu Conscience du Moi. Par le Dr. Paut Carus. Paris: 
Félix Alean, 1893. Pp. xii., 144. 


In part a translation of the author’s work, The Soul of Man. The chap- 
ters common to both books have been to some extent re-written, the 
rest, .7.e., five chapters, are now published for the first time, and deal 
with the nature of Self-consciousness from the Monistie point of view, 
with the import of states of consciousness and of psychic telepathy, with 
the question how far mind is mechanism, with the relation of sensations 
and ideas to the soul, and with the problem of Theism. 


Grundziige der physiologischen Psychologie. Von WiLHELM Wunpt, Prof. 
an der Universitat zu Leipzig. Vierte umgearbeitete Auflage. 2 
Binde. Leipzig: W. Engelmann, 1893. Pp. xvi., 600 ; 143 wood- 
cuts : xii., 684 ; 94 woodcuts. 


This edition is larger by 178 pages than its predecessor of six years ago, 
of which a critical notice appeared in Mryp, vol. xiii. pp. 435-439. One 
new feature of the present edition is the more detailed treatment of 
experimental methods and fuller descriptions of apparatus and technical 
procedure. Another is a carefully prepared index consisting of thirty- 
six closely printed pages. For the rest the new matter results almost 
entirely from the incorporation of the work done by Wundt, his pupils, 
and others in the three sections (ii.-iv.) Sensation, Elaboration of Ideas, 
Consciousness and the Course of Ideas; and these are the properly ‘experi- 
mental’ or psychophysical portion of the work. The first and more 
strictly physiological (or neurological) section remains comparatively as 
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it was even in the second edition, though even here indications of 
Wundt’s truly wonderful industry and erudition are not wanting. But 
it can scarcely be called ‘up to date,’ and one could not recommend 
the student anxious to know the present state of neurology, so far as it 
is of psychological interest, to trust entirely to Wundt’s exposition. In 
like manner the last two sections, which are more strictly psychological, 
do not appear to have been materially altered since the second edition. 
The moral is obvious: If Prof. Wundt could see his way to treat of 
psychology apart from, as well as along with, physiology, the advantage 
would be great both to his readers and to himself. As it is, very im- 
portant parts of his psychological doctrine are relegated to his logic or 
his ethics, where, of course, they are also out of place. Systematic 
psychology is neither bulky nor liable to change every half-dozen years ; 
and it is a serious misfortune for knowledge generally that a man of 
Wundt’s philosophic eminence should have set the fashion of tethering 
so renowned and ancient a study to any narrow and one-sided inquiry, 
however important. The result is a sort of elephantiasis which might 
prove fatal to what is best and worthiest. But we believe in the vis 
medicatrix nature, and there are already signs of a change for the better. 


J. W. 


Zur Verjiingung der Philosophie. Psychologisch-kritische Untersuchungen auf 
dem Gebiet des menschlichen Wissens. Von I. SxGauu-Socoriu. Erste 
Reihe. Das Wissen vom spezifisch Menschlichen. Prolegomena. 
Berlin: Carl Duncker, 1893. Pp. iv., 261. 


The author does not, in the first instance, state explicitly the ground 
of the assurance conveyed by his title, viz. that he is contributing to 
the rejuvenescence of philosophy. There should, for that matter, arise 
no lack of subsequent opportunity for him both to state and to substan- 
tiate that ground, since we have here only the prolegomena to the first 
of aseries of philosophical inquiries ‘‘in the domain of human knowledge”. 
As a differentiation from this general title, the heading given to the 
forthcoming first series-—“ Knowledge of the Specitically Human ”— 
does not, perhaps, convey much. And, in general, it is to be deplored 
that an undertaking of such noble ambition, and possessing the interest 
that must attach to the reconstruction, or shall we say, the provisional 
solution, of philosophical problems from the standpoint of an accepted 
synthesis, should not be clothed in worthy literary style. 

The accepted synthesis is Monism; and such is the courage imparted 
by coming to a conclusion, monistic or other, that the author, scorning 
the ignorabimus, let alone the ignoramus, of Dualism and Parallelism, ex- 
claims: ‘‘'There are no insoluble problems !’’ So he proceeds to solve 
that of the ‘* Psycho-physiologists,” and to show that Dualism was but 
an immature determination on the way to a higher resolution of pheno- 
mena. But he does not do this by way of mere deduction and corollary 
from a monistic standpoint. He sets himself to work out his arguments 
“from the psychological standpoint, as being that of which the philo- 
sophy of the future will make use to the exclusion of all other”. Per- 
haps epistemological-inductive would apply more correctly than “ psy- 
chological,” pure and simpie. 

Be that as it may, his attempt is to show that the interdependence of 
the psychical and the physical being complete, and the causal nexus 
out of the question, the only conceivable relation is that of the mathe- 
matical “function,” each concomitant presenting modes of a common 
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substratum, and forming together not a compound or sum, but an indi- 
visible unity, one and the same fact or event. Then, since there seem 
to be stages in the neuro-psychosis, where the dual functioning is 
not concomitant but successive, he proceeds to show, on the one hand, 
that sensation (the psychical fact) is in the last resort ‘ nothing more 
than a highly complex movement,”’ or conversely that the physiological 
process “at a certain pitch of complexity is a sensation,”’ and, on the 
other, that every part of the physiological process has its psychical 
side, the terminus ad quem of the argument being the conception of a 
universe of psycho-material existences. 

Next the antithesis of ‘ subjective” and “ objective” is argued away 
analogeusly, for ‘there is no sense in setting up an antithesis, when 
there is only a question of quantitative difference”. (Butif the difference 
in kind be reduced to difference in quantity, the causal nexus might 
stand.) The subjective is defined as a highly manifold summation of 
objective elements. And then other and ontological antitheses—atom- 
ism and pantheism, thing-in-itself, and phenomenon, being and becoming 
—are attacked and fused in this spirit of higher synthesis, bravely, if 
not always lucidly, till we are dimly brought to see, through much-dis- 
torted speech and many typographical blunders, that we live in a world 
where “ all social, psychical and morphologico-physiological happening 
is, in the last resort, nothing else but physical happening, nothing else 
but the groupings of such happening at different degrees of intricacy, 
and that the basic principle, the Grund of our world, is not being, but 
‘*merely becoming, merely force ”. 

Finally, these extremely spirited, not to say audacious, prolegomena 
engage the reader to look for a forthcoming “ first series,’ on the Psy- 
chology of philosophising, and on the Psychology of Social Evolution, 
a ‘* second series,” on the Knowledge of the Specifically Biological, and a 
third, on the Knowledge of the Universally Physical. 


Filosofia Morale. Di Luter Friso, Professore nel R. Liceo Parini. 
Manuali Hoepli, cxxxv.-exxxvi. Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 1893. 
Pp. xxvi., 335. 


This is a student’s manual of the history of ethics. It is concerned 
not so much with connectedness in the web of moral speculation as 
handed on from one ethical spinner to another, as rather to show how 
the stress of varying conditions presented moral problems to different 
societies and to thinkers in those societies under evolving, ever freshly 
modified aspects. In other words, it is a sketch of ethical theories 
framed in a sketch of the history of morality. It is even more, for there 
is not always rigid differentiation of ethics from politics or jurisprudence, 
metaphysic or theology. ‘The resultant impression is perhaps more 
likely to stimulate a strong interest in the subject amongst “i Giovani” 
for whom it is written, than our own more anxiously differentiated efforts 
to debar ethical handbooks from anthropological, religious or political 
implications,—with this result, that our students get the sublimated ideas 
of the academy and the study isolated from the seething tendencies of 
market-place, battle-field and heterodox love-feast from which they 
were evolved. And therein they get something that is as it were barren 
and without a sufficient reason as to its developments. In this little 
book every episode is lively with organic growth and decay; as an in- 
stance of much said in few words it is very remarkable, and if the 
author does not always sustain that strict objectivity of treatment to 
which he pledged himself at the outset, he naturally does but gain in 
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vigour where he permits himself to put a view as it looks from the stand- 
point of his own (experientialist) convictions. 

And then he does not belong to a nation which has long looked upon 
itself as the elect standard-bearer of morals, and which lives on an 
island ; hence he is the less Ptolemaic in his views. He does recognise 
the fact that ethical philosophy did not begin at Athens, that the great 
ethical developments of the ancient East deserve at least one chapter of 
recognition against nine for Greek ethics, ‘even although and because’ they 
are not the direct source of West European moral theorising, and finally 
that modern ethics in France, Germany and England deserve the atten- 
tion of Italian readers as well as the ethical thought of modern Italy. An 
unknown field to English readers, brought up on Hobbes, Butler and Utili- 
tarianism with a dash of Kant, will be opened in the final chapter on 
La Filosofia Morale in Italia for the last century and a half, from Vico to 
Ardigd and Angiulli. Beecaria, Rosmini, Lombroso. —only these will be 
more than names to some and no more to many. ‘I'wenty years of poli- 
tical unity and quiet have finally developed an unsurpassed social and 
scientific activity in Italy, and amongst other results evolved “ a system 
of morals in which i sentimento intimo e il vero scientifico join hands in 
reasonable and affectionate agreement ”’. 

Nevertheless, to revert in concluding, it is only too significant a proof 
of how, even in young Italy, interest in ethical theory is measured by 
its intimate relation to West European developments, when in the work 
of an expert such slovenly exposition occurs as that which styles Sid- 
dartha, 2.¢., Gotama Buddha, Arddha Chiddi, and defines his doctrine of 
Nirvana, in terms of that Pantheism against which it protested, as “the 
identification of oneself with the supreme principle of the universe, 
. . . dissolution into infinite felicity ! ” 


Le Scienze Morali e Politiche. Rome: Roux e Co., 
1893. Pp. 86. 


In the preface to his Principles of Morals and Legislation, Bentham 
makes the profound remark that “ truths which form the basis of political 
and moral science are not to be discovered but by investigations as severe 
as mathematical ones, and beyond all comparison more intricate and ex- 
tensive”. The treatise before us is not so much concerned with an 
inquiry into the truths of moral and political science as with an examina- 
tion of the methods in which the inquiry should be conducted. On this 
point Signor Cimbali arrives at the conclusion that the methods of 
natural science are not applicable in the domain of moral and political 
study. It is perhaps worthy of note that the late M. Taine expresses an 
exactly oppcsite conviction in the second volume of Le Regime 
Moderne, which has just made its appearance. He says that Hume 
has adduced decisive arguments to show the equal value of “ procédé 
probant” in the moral and in the physical sciences. Ethics is the study 
of how individuals, and politics is the study of how nations ought to live. 
But these studies are only fruitful when they are based upon the laws of 
mental and social life as ascertained by experimental methods. 


RECEIVED also : 
W. Windelband, History of Philosophy, Authorised Translation, by J. H. 
Tufts, Ph.D., New York and London, Macmillan & Co., 1893, pp. 
659. 
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J.P. Cooke, The Credentials of Science, Macmillan, 1893, pp. viii., 328. 

J. Owen, The Skeptics of the French Renaissance, London, Swan Sonnen- 
schein, New York, Macmillan, 1893, pp. xiii., 830. 

J. M. Sterret, The Kthics of Hegel, Boston, U.S.A., Ginn & Co., 1893, pp. 
xii., 216. 

W. L. Davidson, Theism as Grounded in Human Nature, The Burnett Lee- 
tures for 1892 and 1893, London, Longmans, Green, & Co., and 
New York, 1893, pp. xxvi., 469. 

S. A. K. Strahan, Suicide and Insanity, London, Swan Sonnenschein, 
1893, pp. vi., 228. 

A. J. Bascom, An Historical Interpretation of Philosophy, New York and 
London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893, pp xiii., 518. 

Fr. Paulhan, Les Caractéeres, Paris, F. Alean, 1894, pp. 237. 

J. Payot, L’Education de la Volonté, Paris, F, Alean, 18941, pp. 274. 

J. Pioger, La Vie et La Pensée, Paris, F. Alean, 1898. 

V. Delbos, Le Probleme Moral dans la Philosophie de Spinoza et dans U Histoire 
du Spinozisme, Paris, F. Alean, 1894, pp. xii., 569. 

Ch. Adam, La Philosophie en Franc’, Paris, ¥'. Alean, 1894, pp. 444. 

O. Kiilpe, Grundriss der Psychologie, Leipzig, W. Engelmann, 1893, pp. 
vii., 478. 

H. Sigwart, Logik, Bd. 2, Zweite durchgesehene und erweiterte Autlage, 
Freiburg C. B. und Leipzig, J.C. B. Mohr, 1893, pp. viii, 777 (158 
additional). 

G. K. Uphues, Psychologie des Krkennens, Erster Bd., Leipzig, W. Engel- 
mann, London, Williams & Norgate, 1893, pp. viii. 318. 

A. Doring, System der Pedagogik im Umriss, Berlin, R. Gaertner, 1894, 
pp. x1. 299. 

G. Semmel, inleitung in dic Moralwissenscha/t, Ud. ii., Berlin, W. Hertz, 
1893, pp. vuli., 426. 


VIIL—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


THE REviIEW.—-Vol. ii, 5. J. Watson-—Metaphysic and 
Psychology. [Criticises Professor J. Seth’s individualism, his oppo- 
sition of knowledge and existence, and his “assumption that the subject 
is limited to his own states”. Seth’s account of the relation of God to 
finite beings is specially attacked.] Eliza Ritchie—The Ethical Implica- 
tions of Determinism. [Ireedom and moral responsibility, rightly con- 
ceived, are perfectly compatible with the causal determination of acts of 
choice.] J. Seth—The Truth of Empiricism. [The truth of empiricism 
is that the real is the individual, that existence is irreducible to essence, 
and that ‘‘ we must take our stand in the object rather than the subject ”.| 
E. Adickes—German Kantian Bibliography (iii.). [Catalogues works 
bearing on Kant by Jacobi, L. H. Jacob, Obereit, Pezold, Rehberg, 
Sprengel, Abicht, Flatt, Kiesewetter, Maas, and some other less im- 
portant writers. | 


Braiy.—Spring, summer, and autumn numbers, 1893. Henry Head— 
On Disturbances of Sensation with especial reference to the pain of Visce- 
ral Disease. [That each segment of the spinal cord contains sensory ele- 
ments representing a definite area of the surface of the body ; that the 
pain of visceral disease is referred to the area or areas represented by the 
segment or segments supplying the viscus affected. ‘The present paper 
deals only with the parts below the clavicle, and is a very valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of spinal sensory arrangements.] C. A. 
Schiifer—_The Nerve Cell considered as the basis of Neurology. |A valu- 
able sketch of the present state of our knowledge of the minute anatomy 
of the nervous system.] $8. E. Henschen-—On the Visual Path and Centre. 
{Based on clinical evidence ; the visual centre localised in the cortex of 
the calearine fissure.] Prof. Bernheim—On the Psychical Nature of 
hysterical unilateral Amblyopia and sensitivo-sensorial Hemianiesthesia. 
Prof. Linthoven-—On the Production of Shadow and Perspective Effects by 
difference of Colour. {That the apparent difference of distance of red and 
blue may be under certain conditions a monocular phenomenon ; that 
it is due to eccentricity of the pupil, like the binocular phenomenon 
described in Graefe’s archives, vol. xxxi., the chromatic aberration of the 
eye giving rise to a shadow effect.| Prof. Hitzig--On attacks of Lethargy 
and on Hypnotic Suggestion. [A study of the influence of lethargy and 
hypnotic sleep on the nutrition of the body.] James Mackenzie —Some 
points bearing on the Association of Sensory Disorders and Visceral 
Disease. William Thorburn—The Sensory Distribution of Spinal Nerves. 
W. Hale White—On the exact Sensory Defects produced by a localised 
lesion of the Spinal Cord. [Three papers bearing on Dr. Head’s work.] 


Tur AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHotocy.—-Vol. v., No. 4. Edmund C. 
Sanford—Some Practical Suggestions on the equipment of a Psycho- 
logical Laboratory. Mary W. Calkins—A statistical study of Pseudo- 
Chromesthesia and of Mental Forms. Thos. P. Bailey—Ejective Philo- 
sophy. [Impulse is the psychological and philosophical standard.”’| 
Alexander Fraser —The Psychological Basis of Hegelism. [On the influ- 
ence of Galvani’s discovery on Hegel’s philosophy.| James H. Leuba— 
National destruction and construct* ‘ in France as seen in modern 
literature and in the Neo-Christian :vement. Vol. vi, No.1. Benja- 
min J. Gilman—Syllabus of lectures on the Psychology of Pain and 
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Pleasure. Arthur H. Daniels—The New Life ; a study of Regeneration. 
[A comparison of regeneration (in the religious sense) with puberty.| 
Frederick Tracy—The language of childhood. 


In the INTERNATIONAL JoURNAL oF Eruics for October, Professor 
Sidgwick, under the title of ‘‘ My Station and its Duties,” discourses on 
the aims and methods of Ethical Societies. Mr. W. L. Sheldon writes 
thoughtfully and not unwisely, but without marked originality, on the 
question, ‘ What Justifies Private Property?’ Dr. John 8. Billings de- 
scribes ‘ the effects of his occupation on the physician’ ;—it appears 
that a physician tends to be habitually self-sacrificing, charitable in his 
moral judgments from his experience of the physical causes of moral evil, 
inclined to set a high value on accuracy of statement, though ready to 
speak deceptively in defence of his patients’ health or professional 
secrets, and incredulous as to the natural liberty and equality of man- 
kind. Professor Royce contributes a vigorous and subtle paper on, * The 
Knowledge of Good and Evil,” in reply to Mr. Simmel’s paper in the 
July number on “ Moral Deficiencies as Determining Intellectual Fune- 
tions”. Mr. Royce’s essay is too pregnant to summarise ; one of his 
main points is that the dependence of function on deficiency, found in 
processes of the moral life, holds both within the intellectual and within 
the moral sphere as much as in the relation between the moral and the 
intellectual. Mr. C. M. Williams writes on ‘‘A Phase of Modern 
Epicureanism,’—meaning the tendency of voluptuaries to consider 
themselves superior as human beings, from the genial richness of their 
unrestrained natures, to the bloodless prigs who conform to moral rules. 
Mr. D. G. Ritchie criticises the views of “motives”? adopted in Mr. 
Muirhead’s and Mr. Mackenzie’s manuals respectively ; and Dr. Wester- 
marck replies to Dr. Starcke on ‘‘ Human Marriage,” in a tone rather 
scholarly than ethical. 

REVUE PHILOSOoPpHIQUE.--18™e Année, No. 10. October, 1893. A. 
Fouillée—L’abus de l’inconnaissable et la réaction contre la science. 
[Experience itself leads to the conception of the unknowable. ‘ihe 
elements of objective knowledge are sensations and notions, neither of 
which exhaust object reality. Scientific explanation is reduction to law, 
to constant resemblances, and fails to give an account of the final differ- 
ences, as also of the final resemblances. Scientific analysis is inadequate, 
scientific synthesis incomplete. The notion of difference, in itself a 
condition of thought, leads them to the notion of the unknowable for us, 
and this in its turn to the notion of the unknowable per se. Subjective ex- 
perience, on the other hand, gives us an immediate ‘ unknowable,’ gives 
absolute elements as real, viz., sensation, feeling, appetition—which are 
not necessarily ‘ knowable,’ i.c., are not objects of the reflective con- 
sciousness. We thus have consciousness of the real but not knowledge in 
the sense of perception of relations and reasons.| LL. Marillier—Du 
role de la pathologie mentale dans les recherches psychologiques. [An 
account of the investigations of M. Magnan and of ,their psychological 
bearing.]_ G. Ferrero—L’arrét idéo-¢motionnel: Etude sur une loi 
psychologique. [Explains the persistence and force of social and religious 
customs and ceremonies which have lost their originally utilitarian aim, by 
the law that in association of ideas only those ideas are preserved which 
are necessary to the needs of existence, and consequently maintained by 
permanent excitations.] Analyses et comptes rendues, &e. No, 11. 
November, 1893. J. Delbceuf-—L’ancienne et les nouvelles géometries— 
1. L’espace réel est-il ’espace euclidien 2? [Conceives a planetary system 
in every respect except size identical with our own, but reduced in size by 
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one half, with its inhabitants and contents, and finds that while the 
geometrical relations would remain the same, the mechanical and other 
relations would be changed; concludes therefore that while homogeneity 
is the characteristic of geometrical space, it is incompatible with reality.] 
André Lalande—Sur les paramnésies.  [‘Treats of the curious and familiar 
phenomenon of false memory, the sense of previous experience of some- 
thing seen or heard for the first time, and offers as explanation the ex- 
istence of a double perception, at first unconscious and afterwards con- 
scious.] I’. Paulhan—La Classification des types moraux et la psycho- 
logie générale. [Proposes two main divisions: ‘¢1. ‘The class of qualities 
attaching to the mode of existence of tendencies, and to the general 
character of their relations in the individual; coherence, logic, contrast, 
vivacity, tenacity, &c. ; 2. The class of qualities constituted by the ten- 
dencies themselves, by organic tendencies as gluttony, or by general and 
intellectual tendencies,” &c. The first class comprises the forms of mental 
activity, the second the concrete elements directing this activity. This 
classification is in close connexion with M. Paulhan’s general psycho- 
logical theory as expounded in his work L’ Activité mentale et les 
éléments de Vesprit.| Notes et Discussion. [E. Buckheim, H. Mazel— 
La définition de socialisme.] Analyses, &c. 


ZEITSCHRIFT F. Psycu. u. Puys. D. SINNESORGANE.—Ld. v., Heft 6. A. 
Schapringer--Zur Theorie der ‘flatternden Herzen’. [Cf vol. ili. pp. 
359 ff. Explanation in terms of the chromatic aberration of the refractive 
media of the eye, and of its defective centration. General principle of 
‘metamorphopsy by colour-difference’.] K. L. Schaefer-- Nochmalige 
Ablehnung der cerebralen Entstehung von Schwebungen. [Cf. Philos. 
Studien, vil. pp. 630 ff., &e. Corrections of Scripture’s remarks: Phil. 
Stud., viii. pp. 688 ff. As regards Wundt’s article (Phil. Stud., viii. pp. 
641 ff.),—the remaining question is: In the case in which the primary 
tones are uninterruptedly approaching the limen, which ceases first,— 
conduction by bones of the head, or beats? or do both cease together ?] 
Litteraturbericht. Bibliographie der psycho-physiologischen Litteratur 
des Jahres, 1892. [Pp. 419-492.) Bd. vi., Heft 1. F. Brentano—Znr 
Lehre von den optischen Taiischungen. [Cf. vol. ili. pp. 350 ff, &e. A 
further stage of a most interesting discussion. Criticism of Delbceuf’s 
views : Revue sctent., Feb. 25, 1893.] KR. Wallasehek—Die Bedeutung der 
Aphasie fiir die Musikvorstellung. [(1) The fucts of aphasia. Classitica- 
tion: clinical cases. (2) The musical idea. ‘hree principal theories of 
aphasia. Music, in particular, is by some persons ideated in connexion 
with visual ideas, by others with ideas of movement or actual movements, 
by others with clang ideas; while a fourth class ideates it as an intel- 
lectual play of tone-figures. (3) Conclusions. The ‘ musical types’ can- 
not be strictly differentiated, either within the same nation, or in regard 
to different peoples. A life of concrete ideation does not appear to be 
favourable to musical endowment. The association-difference between 
the musical and the unmusical. Musical «esthetics. The origin of 
music is to be looked for principally, on the psychological side, in the 
time-sense.] C. Stumpf—Bemerkungen iiber zwei akustische Apparate. 
((1) The common-chord (Dreiklang) apparatus. Vor the investigation of 
major and minor chords, beats, difference tones, partial tones, intervals 
and distances. (2) The interval apparatus.] Besprechungen.  Littera- 
turbericht. 

PHILOSOPHISCHE StupIEN.—— Bd. ix., Heft 1. G. F. Lipps—Untersuch- 
ungen uber die Grundlagen der Mathematik. I. [The problem, und the 
method of its investiyation. The anthor’s aim is a simple description of the 
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activity of thought, by which mathematical concepts are obtained from 
ultimate given facts. His work continues, on a broader scale, that of L. 
Lange (concept of Motion, iii. 337, 643) and W. Brix (concept of 
Number, v. 682, vi. 104, 261).] J. Merkel—Die Methode der mittleren 
Fehler, experimentell begriindet durch Versuche aus dem Gebiete des 
Raummasses. II. [Cf p. 58. Experimental procedure: Fechner and 
Miiller, Munsterberg and Higier, Meumann and Schumann. ‘Test of the 
method, by experiments already published.| L. Witmer— Zur experi- 
mentellen Austhetik einfacher riiumlicher Formverhiiltnisse. LI. [Ex- 
periments: (1) Division of a straight line. (2) Greater and less as limbs 
of a right-angle. (3) Two lines at right angles. (4) Two lines crossing. 
(5) Closed figures. (6) Multiple proportionality in simple figures ; (7) in 
complex figures. (8) Dependence of esthetic pleasure on the absolute 
magnitude of the figure. Total result : Establishing of a ‘ normal propor- 
tion’ in the esthetics of simple figures. Individual divergence of the 
esthetic judgment. Explanation of wsthetic proportionality ; principle 
of wsthetic contrast.] EK. Meumann—Beitriige zur Psychologie des Zeit- 
sinns. II. [Psychological conditions of the comparison of time-inter- 
vals: (1) The important thing for shortest intervals is the limiting sensa- 
tions, for long, the time between them. (2) The time-content is in the 
former case a succession, in the latter a duration. (8) Rhythm. (4) 
AMsthetic factors of time-estimation. (5) No time-memory in the case 
of shortest times. (6) Attentional differences. Dependence of time 
estimation on the intensity and variation of intensity of the sensations 
limiting the interval. Apparatus. (1) Experiments showing that a con- 
tinuously progressive series of more intensive sound-impressions passes 
more quickly than a similar series of weaker impressions. Sensational 
fusion or discreteness the reason. (2) Influence of variation of intensity. 
Rhythm of accentuation ; its relation to temporal rhythm ; its relation 
to the principle formulated under (1). Subjective accentuation. Results : 
(1) The intensity of the limiting sensations influences our judgment of 
time-intervals. This. intensity operates but little through change of 
sensational duration ; but little by association ; but little through general 
attentional phenomena: the problem belongs rather to the psychology of 
rhythm. (2) Elementary relationship of the rhythmical impressions of 
various kinds of sensation-change. Possible import of subjective accen- 
tuation, as mediator between change of impressions and of times.| J. 
McK. Cattell —Chronoskop und Chronograph. W. Wundt—Bemerkun- 
ger zu vorstehendem Aufsatze. [Cf vili., 153. Criticism and vindica- 
tion of Wundt’s chronograph as control-apparatus. | 

ALLGEMEINE ZEITSCHRIFT PsycHraTRIE.—-Bd. 1. Heft 1 and 2. 
E. Bleuler—Versuch einer naturwissenschaftlichen Betrachtung der 
psychologischen Grundbegriffe. [‘*The collective functions of the 
nervous system make up the conscious Ich, furnished with all the 
properties that we are accustomed to ascribe to the human mind 
(Seele.)”] Dr. Sommer—Zur Lehre von der ‘“ Hemmung”’ geistiger 
Vorgiinge. {Account of a case of stupor in which reaction to questions, 
especially in naming seen objects, was extremely slow. | 


ARCHIVES DE PuysrIoLoaiI£.—-October, 1898. Victor Henri—Recherches 
sur la localisation des sensations tactiles. | [Method—the point touched 
and localised on a life-size photograph ; result -- that errors in localisation 
occur in certain definite directions.| | Alexandre N. Vitzou—Effets de 
Yoblation totale des lobes occipitanx sur la vision, chez le chien.  [‘That 
removal of one occipital lobe in the dog causes permanent loss of sight 
in the external three-fourths of the field of the opposite eye, and in the 
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internal fourth of the field of the same side; that removal of both occi- 
pital lobes causes total permanent blindness of both eyes. ] 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FOUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE. —Bd. 
xvii, Heft 5. C. Ehrenfels—Werththeorie und Ethik. [Is too lengthy 
and too full of matter to make a short abstract possible. Among the 
topics treated are, the influence of ethical approval and disapproval in 
promoting the corresponding moral actions and dispositions, and the 
derivation of ethical valuation of moral dispositions, &e., from direct 
valuation of the results which these dispositions tend to bring about. A 
very ingenious attempt is made to introduce into the Ethical sphere a 
principle corresponding to that of final utility in Economics, and the 
main factors which determine the movement of ethical values are care- 
fully discussed. We hope that this remarkable series of articles will 
soon appear in book form.| N. Swereff—Zur Frage uber die Freiheit 
des Willens. [The antithesis of Freedom and Necessity is illegitimate : 
they are disparate concepts like those of weight and colour.| E. Wach- 
ler --Zur Kritik der historischen Methode. [All history is of necessity 
so coloured by the personality of the historian that the pretensions to 
scientific exactness advanced by the modern school must be rejected as 
untenable. 


Rivista I'rautana pi viii., vol. ii., 1893. September 
and October. R. Mariano—La Dottrina dei XII. Apostoli e la critica 
storica. [Concludes that no documentary criticism can afford an ade- 
quate demonstration in the field of primitive Christianity, that it must 
be supplemented by appreciation of the ‘ideal value’ of the historical 
reality.] F. de Sarlo—Le teorie moderne sulle psicologia della suggestione. 
[Reviews the several theories which explain (1) by psychical disintegra- 
tion, psychological automatism or division of consciousness (Janet, Myers, 
Dessoir, &e.); (2) by association of ideas (Wundt, Freud); (3) by 
mechanism of the representations or of the psychical energy (Schmid- 
kunz). The first is vague and indeterminate, the second fails to account 
for the phenomena of ‘ coexisting consciousnesses,’ and of the reference of 
some subjects of certain of their acts to a second self, or to another per- 
sonality, while the third is inadequate as failing to explain negative 
hallucinations, post-hypnotic suggestions, suggestive paralysis, as also 
the diminution of the ethical, logical and «esthetic standards which is 
yet made a condition of suggestibility. Concludes that the recognition 
of mental activity is essential to a satisfactory explanation.] C. M. 
Ferrari—Pensieri su’l Bello. [A-—Contenuto e forma del Bello. B—I 
Bello naturale e il Bello artistico. Sistema delle arti belle.| Biblio- 
grafia, &e. November and December. A. Piazzi—Scuole e questioni peda- 
gogiche in Germania. [Describes the teaching in German universities, 
and more particularly at Leipzig.] G. Vidari—-Saggio storico-filosofico 
su Gerolamo Cardano. [Gives a brief and interesting account of (i.) the 
life, (ii.) the cosmology, (iii.) the theory of knowledge, (iv.) the ethics 
and ‘ pedagogics’ of Cardanus, and concludes that, notwithstanding an 
almost absolute lack of system and method, Cardanus is entitled, by 
virtue of this conception of universal animation, of his tendency at once 
sceptical and pessimistic, and of his revolt against the past, to rank on a 
level with his contemporaries, Pomponazzi and Telesius, and as a precursor 
of Bruno, on the one hand, of Sanchez and Montaigne, on the other.] 
G. M. Ferrari—L’idea nel bello musicale. Bibliographia, &e. 

ARCHIVIO DI PsIcHIATRIA, SCIENZE PENALI ED ANTHROPOLOGIA CRIMI- 
NALE PER SERVIRE ALLO StupIO DELL’U0oMO ALIENATO E DELINQUENTE. 
Vol. xiv. Fratelli Bocca Firenze, 1893. This journal, which has now 
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reached its fourteenth volume, is edited by Prof. Lombroso, and is 
one of the principal organs of the Italian school of criminal anthro- 
pologists. In the task of editorship, Prof. Lombroso is assisted by a 
staff of distinguished adherents, consisting, among others, of Baron 
Garofalo and Profs. Ferri, Morselli and Sciamanna. The full title of 
this publication conveys an adequate idea of its contents; but the most 
important articles in the numbers now before us are devoted to a study 
of the characteristics of female offenders. This circumstance is no doubt 
due to the recent publication of an important work by Lombroso and 
Ferrero on La Donna Delinquente. Dr. Roncoroni takes up the question 
afresh in two articles on the effect of sex on conduct, and after a careful 
study of the facts arrives at the general conclusion that the differences 
between men and women in the sphere of delinquency is to be attributed 
to differences in habits of life, in occupation, in physiological function, 
and also to the fact that the mind of woman is less highly evolved than 
the mind of man. Dr. Roncoroni bases this last conclusion on the cir- 
cumstance that the cortical centres are less numerous, less complex and 
less co-ordinated among women than among men. In an article on the 
skull and jaw of female as compared with male offenders, Signor Ardu, 
after presenting us with a series of comparisons, concludes that the cranio- 
mandibular index is higher among male offenders, and lower among 
female offenders than is the case among the two sexes in the normal 
population. On the other hand, among offenders of both sexes, the jaw 
tends to weigh most among men, the skull among women. _ This article 
would have been much more valuable if the writer had told us whether 
the offenders he examined were offenders against property or offenders 
against the person. In all anthropological examinations of the criminal 
classes it is important to keep the two classes of offenders apart, inas- 
much as the offences they perpetrate spring as a rule from different sets 
of motives and are effected by different methods. A Russian lady, Dr. 
Pauline Tarnowsky of St. Petersburg, deals with the organs of sense 
among female offenders. For the purpose of her inquiries she selected 
fifty female homicides, fifty habitual thieves, fifty fallen women, and 
fifty women of good repute. Her principal conclusions are that all the 
women examined had a slightly defective sense of taste, that the homi- 
cides had a rather contracted field of vision, that both the homicides and 
the fallen women were decidedly defective in the senses of smell and 
hearing, and that all classes were much alike as far as regards sensibility 
to pain. These observations are very interesting, but they must be 
accepted with the greatest reserve, owing to the unconquerable tendency 
of most criminals to deceive even when nothing is to be gained by it. A 
circumstance which lends probability to Dr. Tarnowsky’s conclusions is 
that a high percentage of her offenders were affected in one form or 
another with physical degeneracy. Other articles on female offenders 
which we must be content merely to mention are contributed by Dr. 
Tarnowsky and several Italian investigators. The drift of all these con- 
tributions is to prove that the female offender, whether her offence 
takes the form of a criminal or of an immoral life, is afflicted with a 
much higher proportion of physical and mental anomalies than the rest 
of the female population. 
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